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THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR* 


The  Hundred  and  Fifth  Session  of  the  university  will  begin  on 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1945,  at  8 a.m.  Convocation  will  be  held  on 

Saturday,  May  18,  1946  (this  date  is  provisional). 

1945 

May  1 — Written  notice  due  at  the  Registrar’s  Office  of  candidates’ 
intention  to  compete  for  Provincial  Scholarships  and 
Ontario  Matriculation  Scholarships. 

July  2 — Registration  for  Summer  School.  Registrations  will  not  be 
accepted  after  July  3 except  when  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  before  that  date,  and  on  these  late 
registrations  an  additional  fee  of  $3  will  be  charged. 

July  3 — Summer  School  opens  at  8 a.m. 

July  15 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications,  accompanied  by  fees,  for 
September  examinations,  or  degrees,  from  intramural 
and  extramural  students. 

August  16 — Summer  School  closes  at  5 p.m. 

August  29 — Arts  supplemental  examinations  begin. 

September  1 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  the  Robert  Bruce 
Bursaries  and  grants  from  0.  M.  Montgomery  Memorial 
Fund. 

September  10 — Last  day  for  registration  of  extramural  students  without 
extra  fee. 

September  17 — Last  day  for  registration  of  extramural  students  with 
extra  fee  of  $3. 

October  1 — Registration  in  Arts  begins  at  9 a.m.  for  students  who  are 
registering  for  the  first  time.  Such  students  must  submit 
certificates  of  vaccination.  A late  fee  will  be  charged 
after  this  date  ($3  on  October  2 and  $1  a day  there- 
after) . 


*The  term  “Academic  Year”  used  in  connection  with  regulations 
and  Courses  of  study  refers  to  the  period  extending  from  October  1 to 
September  30, 
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The  Academic  Year 


October  2 — Registration  of  intramural  students  who  have  been 
registered  in  previous  sessions  (one  day  only).  A late 
fee  will  be  charged  after  this  date  ($3  on  October  3 
and  $1  a day  thereafter). 

October  3 — Classes  in  Arts  open  at  8 a.m. 

October  13 — Last  day  for  registration  of  intramural  students  who  have 
not  previously  obtained  permission  to  register  later. 

October  16 — University  Day. 

November  10 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  and  fees  from  extra- 
mural students  for  January  examinations. 

Mid-year  examinations  will  be  announced. 

December  22 — Christmas  holidays  begin  at  noon. 

1946 

January  3 — Examinations  in  half -courses  of  the  first  term  begin  at 
2 p.m. 

January  7 — Classes  in  courses  of  the  second  term  begin  at  8 a.m. 

Last  day  for  payment  of  second  instalment  of  fees 
without  penalty. 

January  15 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  from  candidates  for 
the  M.  C.  Cameron  Scholarship  in  Gaelic. 

February  15 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  and  fees  from  extra- 
mural students  for  the  April  examinations  and  for 
degrees. 

March  15 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  and  fees  for  degrees 
from  intramural  students. 

April  1 — Last  day  for  receiving  manuscripts  for  university  prizes, 
applications  for  Arts  Research  Fellowships,  Leonard 
Fellowships,  and  Khaki  University  and  other  Scholar- 
ships. 

April  6 — Class  work  closes  at  five  o’clock. 

April  10 — Last  day  for  extramural  students  to  register  for  the  summer 
session  without  extra  fee. 

ApHl  13 — Examinations  begin. 

April  17 — Last  day  for  extramural  students  to  add  classes  for  the 
summer  session  with  extra  fee. 

April  19 — Good  Friday. 

May  18 — Convocation  for  conferring  degrees,  announcing  honours,  and 
distributing  prizes  and  medals.  (This  date  is  provisional.) 
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TIME-TABLE  OF  LABORATORY  WORK 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  hours. 
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Sat. 

12  (9-12) 

22  (9-12) 

114  (9-12) 

10a  (10-12) 

10b  (10-12) 

Fri. 

18  (1.30-4.30) 
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115  (1.30-4.30)- 
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second  term 
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10  (1.30-3.30) 

18  (2.30-5.30) 

19  (1.30-4.30) 

17  (1.30-4.30) 

2 (1.30-3.30) 

13  (1.30-4.30) 

1 (Sec.  B, 
1.30-3.30) 

10b  (1.30-3.30) 
or  (3.30-5.30) 
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2 (3.30-5.30) 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Queen's  University  owes  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, for  a ministry  trained  within  the  country.  As  early  as  1832  the 
Provincial  Government  had  been  petitioned  “to  endow  without  delay  an 
institution,  or  professorships,  for  the  education  and  training  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the  Synod.”  This  and  other 
representations  failing  of  their  object,  steps  were  taken  by  the  Synod 
to  found  a college  at  Kingston  on  the  lines  of  the  Scottish  National 
Universities.  On  October  16,  1841,  a Royal  Charter  was  issued  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  for  the  establishment  of  Queen’s  College, 
Kingston,  and  the  first  classes  were  opened  in  March,  1842,  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Liddell  as  Principal.  Funds  were  provided  in  part  by  grants  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  and  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  in  part  by  liberal  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the  young 
and  growing  University.  In  1867-68,  however,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Provincial  grant,  and  the  failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  almost  brought 
financial  disaster.  But  the  crisis  was  met  by  the  determination  of 
Principal  Snodgrass  and  other  self-denying  workers,  chief  among 
whom  was  Professor  Mackerras.  The  country  was  canvassed  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  as  a result  of  the  widespread  interest  aroused,  $113,000 
was  added  to  the  endowment. 

In  1877  Principal  Snodgrass  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Grant, 
who  for  a quarter  of  a century  built  with  brilliant  success  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors.  Under  him  the  University  gained 
rapidly  in  size  and  prestige.  By  1881  Queen’s  had  a new  building,  an 
enlarged  staff,  and  a great  increase  of  students.  In  1887,  as  the  result 
of  an  effort  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  $250,000  was 
raised,  resulting  in  further  extension,  and  in  the  establishment  of  new 
professorships. 

Principal  Grant  died  in  1902,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  following 
year  by  the  Very  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon.  In  1916,  owing  to  ill-health, 
Principal  Gordon  resigned  his  position,  but  continued  in  office  until 
the  autumn  of  1917,  when  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce  Taylor  was  appointed  as 
his  successor.  In  1930  Principal  Taylor  resigned  his  position  to 
live  abroad  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell  was  appointed  Acting  Principal. 
He  held  this  position  for  four  months,  until  October,  when  W.  Hamilton 
Fyfe,  Headmaster  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  England,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  was  installed  as  Principal  of  the  University. 
Principal  Fyfe  resigned  in  1936  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Fyfe  was  succeeded  by  Principal  R.  C. 
Wallace,  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta  from  1928  to  1936. 

« 
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In  1854  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen’s  was  established.  It  was 
reorganized  in  1866  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  affiliation  with  the  University,  but  in  1891  the  original  status  was 
resumed.  Excellent  facilities  for  clinical  work  are  provided  in  the 
Kingston  General  Hospital,  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  Ontario  Hospital. 

Queen’s  led  the  way  in  co-education.  As  early  as  1870  special 
classes  in  English  and  other  subjects  were  formed  for  women,  but 
Courses  leading  to  a degree  were  not  thrown  open  to  them  until  1878-79. 
In  1880  co-education  was  extended  to  the  medical  course,  and  in  1883 
a separate  Women’s  Medical  College  was  opened  and  affiliated  with 
Queen’s.  It  was  closed,  however,  in  1894,  as  similar  facilities  were 
offered  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  In  1943,  for  the  first  time  in  49  years, 
women  were  again  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Mining  was  founded  in  1893  under  an  Ontario  charter. 
For  several  sessions  all  its  departments  were  housed  in  Carruthers 
Hall,  which  had  been  erected  in  1891,  but  in  view  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  School  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1900  provided  for  its 
accommodation  two  large  buildings,  Ontario  Hall  for  the  Departments 
of  Physics,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  Fleming  Hall  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering.  In  1911  the 
Provincial  Government  erected  Gordon  Hall,  which  is  entirely  used 
for  the  teaching  of  Chemistry,  and  through  the  generosity  of  Professor 
Nicol  and  other  graduates,  Nicol  Hall  was  built  to  provide  class 
rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
The  School  of  Mining,  which  since  1893  had  been  under  the  control  of  a 
separate  Board,  was  in  1916  amalgamated  with  the  University,  and 
now  constitutes  its  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  In  1943  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  admitted  women  to  the  course  for  the  first  time. 

In  1907  the  Ontario  Government  established  at  Queen’s  a second 
Faculty  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  providing  professional  training 
for  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Province.  In  1920,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  the  Faculty  was  discontinued  because  of  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  to 
create  in  Toronto  the  Ontario  College  for  Teachers. 

There  is  now  on  the  University  Campus  a stately  group  of  buildings, 
comprising  the  Old  Arts  Building  (the  Theological  Building) ; 
Carruthers  Hall  (Civil  Engineering);  Kingston  Hall  (Arts),  the  gift 
of  the  city  of  Kingston;  Grant  Hall,  erected  by  students,  graduates  and 
friends  in  honour  of  Principal  Grant;  Ontario  Hall  (Physics,  Chemical 
Engineering) ; Fleming  Hall  (Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering) ; 
Gordon  Hall  (Chemistry)  ; Nicol  Hall  (Mining  and  Metallurgy) ; the 
Medical  Building  (Anatomy,  Pharmacology  and  Preventive  Medicine) ; 
the  Medical  Laboratories  Building;  the  Gymnasium;  Miller  Hall  (Geology 
and  Mineralogy),  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Miller;  the 
Observatory;  the  Douglas  Library,  named  in  memory  of  Dr.  James 
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Douglas,  a former  chancellor  of  the  University,  who  contributed  $150,000 
to  its  cost;  Ban  Righ  Hall,  the  residence  for  women  erected  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  the  Richardson  Pathological 
Laboratory.  The  Province  of  Ontario,  besides  its  generous  gifts  of 
Ontario,  Fleming,  and  Gordon  Halls,  contributed  $150,000  to  the  Douglas 
Library  and  $125,000  to  the  Central  Heating  and  Power  Plant.  The 
City  of  Kingston,  besides  providing  Kingston  Hall,  made  a gift  of 
$150,000  for  its  reconstruction  and  fire-proofing  in  1932.  The  Craine 
Building,  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Agnes  Douglas  Craine  who  left  a 
capital  sum  of  $375,000  for  the  teaching  of  Biochemistry,  was  opened 
in  1937. 

Queen's  University,  though  founded  by  a church,  was  dedicated  to 
the  nation.  As  its  constituency  expanded,  its  constitution  was  gradually 
broadened,  until  finally  in  1912,  as  a result  of  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  removing  the  last  vestige 
of  denominational  control. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  is  at  present  almost  $5,000,000, 
and  the  annual  income,  derived  from  all  sources,  is  over  $850,000. 
The  registration  of  students  has  grown  from  665  in  1900  to  over  3,000 
in  the  present  session,  and  Queen’s  has  become  nation-wide  in  its  work 
and  influence. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


The  administration  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  University  Council,  the  Senate,  and  the  Faculty  Boards. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  ' 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  ex-officio  and  elective  members. 
The  former  are  the  Chancellor,  the  Principal,  and  the  Rector.  The  latter 
consist  of  (1)  one  representative  from  each  affiliated  college,  (2)  repre- 
sentatives as  provided  for  by  the  Statutes  from  (a)  the  University 
Council,  (6)  the  Benefactors,  (c)  the  Graduates,  and  (3)  members 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  to  manage  the  finances, 
to  possess  and  care  for  the  property,  to  procure  legislation,  to  appoint 
instructors  and  other  officers,  and  in  general  attend  to  such  external 
matters  as  do  not  relate  directly  to  instruction. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Trustees,  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  an  equal  number  of  members  elected  by 

the  graduates  from  their  own  members. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  is  held  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  spring  Convocation. 

The  Functions  of  the  Council  are: 

(1)  To  elect  the  Chancellor,  except  when  two  or  more  candidates 
are  nominated,  in  which  case  the  election  is  by  registered  graduates. 

(2)  To  elect  six  trustees,  two  of  whom  shall  retire  annually. 

(3)  To  make  by-laws  governing  the  elections  of  (a)  the  Rector  by 
the  registered  students,  (b)  seven  trustees  by  the  benefactors,  (c)  six 
trustees  by  the  University  Council,  (d)  six  trustees  by  the  graduates. 

(4)  To  discuss  all  questions  relating  to  the  University  and  its 
welfare. 

(6)  To  make  representation  of  its  views  to  the  Senate  or  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

(6)  To  decide  on  proposals  for  affiliation. 

(7)  To  arrange  all  matters  pertaining  to  (o)  its  own  meetings 
and  business,  (6)  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  Convocation,  (c)  the 
installation  of  the  Chancellor,  (d)  the  fees  for  membership,  registra- 
tion and  voting. 

THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  consists  of: 

The  Principal. 

The  Vice-Principal. 

The  Principal  of  Queen’s  Theological  College. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Three  Professors  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Three  Professors  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Three  Professors  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Two  Professors  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  Queen’s  Theological 
College. 

The  Functions  of  the  Senate  are: 

(1)  To  determine  all  matters  of  an  academic  character  which  con- 
cern the  University  as  a whole. 

(2)  To  consider  and  determine  all  courses  of  study  leading  to  a 
degree,  including  conditions  of  Matriculation,  on  recommendation  of  the 
respective  Faculty  Boards;  but  the  Senate  shall  not  embody  any  changes 
without  having  previously  presented  them  to  the  Faculty. 
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(3)  To  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  establishment  of 
any  additional  Faculty,  Department,  Chair,  or  Course  of  Instruction  in 
the  University. 

(4)  To  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  and  the  Governing  Boards. 

(5)  To  determine  all  regulations  regarding  the  social  functions  of 
the  students  within  the  University,  and  regarding  the  University 
Library  and  University  Reading  Rooms. 

(6)  To  publish  the  University  Calendars. 

(7)  To  conduct  Examinations. 

(8)  To  grant  Degrees. 

(9)  To  award  University  Scholarships,  Medals,  and  Prizes. 

(10)  To  enforce  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordnances  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

(11)  And  generally  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Governing 
Boards  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
University. 

THE  FACULTY  BOARDS 

The  Faculty  Boards  are  constituted  as  follows: 

For  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  for  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  the 
Dean,  Professors,  Associate  Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  and 
Lecturers  of  each  Faculty  (in  Arts,  after  one  year’s  experience)  have 
power  to  meet  as  separate  boards,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of  each 
Faculty  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  prescribe. 

For  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Dean,  Professors,  Associate  Pro- 
fessors, and  Assistant  Professors  have  power  to  meet  as  a separate 
board,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Faculty  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  prescribe. 

The  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  are  ex-officio  members  of  each  of 
the  Faculty  Boards. 

The  Functions  of  the  Faculty  Boards  are: 

(1)  To  recommend  to  the  Senate  courses  of  study  leading  to  a 
degree,  and  the  conditions  of  admission. 

(2)  To  decide  upon  applications  for  admission  or  for  change  of 
course,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  To  submit  to  the  Senate  names  for  both  ordinary  and  honor- 
ary degrees. 

(4)  To  arrange  the  time-table  for  classes  and  to  edit  the  Faculty 
Calendar,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
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(5)  To  control  registration,  and  determine  the  amount  of  fees  and 
manner  of  payment,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(6)  To  deal  with  class  failures. 

(7)  To  exercise  academic  supervision  over  students. 

(8)  To  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Senate  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  University. 

(9)  To  award  Faculty  Scholarships,  Medals,  and  Prizes. 

(10)  To  appoint  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  Trustees  such  sessional  assistants,  fellows,  tutors,  and  demon- 
strators as  shall  be  needed  to  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught  by 
the  Faculty. 

(11)  To  pass  such  regulations  and  by-laws  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Faculty. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


The  University 

Chancellor — The  Honourable  Charles  Avery  Dunning,  P.C.,  LL.D. 
Chairman  op  the  Board  of  Trustees — J.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.C.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  K.C. 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor — Robert  C.  Wallace,  C.M.G.,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.C. 

Rector — B.  K.  Sandwell,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C. 

Vice-Principal  and  Treasurer — W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Registrar — Jean  I.  Royce,  B.A. 

Dean  of  Women — K,  Vibert  Douglas,  M.B.E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Librarian — E.  C.  Kyte. 

Director  of  Endowment — G.  J.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

♦Director  of  University  Extension  and  Director  of  the  Summer 
School — R.  M.  Winter,  M.A.  (on  Active  Service). 

Acting  Director  of  the  Summer  School — H.  L,  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Registrar — K.  Jean  Richardson,  B.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  University  Extension — Kathleen  L.  Healey. 
Medical  Officer — J.  T.  Tweddell,  M.D.,C.M. 

Maintenance  Engineer — R.  Hinton. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  ' 

(Founded  1841) 

Acting  Dean — R.  O.  Earl,  E.D.,  B.A.,  S.M.,  Ph.D. 

Secretary — Jean  I.  Royce,  B.A. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(Founded  1854) 

Dean — G.  S.  Melvin,  M.D. 

Secretary — J.  H.  Orr,  M.D.,C.M.,  F.R.C.P.(C). 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
(Founded  1893) 

Dean— D.  S.  Ellis,  D.S.O.,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  M.C.E. 

Secretary — A.  Jackson,  B.Sc. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Chairman 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C. 

Secretary 

W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

♦Wing  Commander,  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
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Ex-Officio  Members 

The  Honourable  Charles  Avery  Dunning,  P.C.,  LL.D Chancellor 

i^OBERT  C.  Wallace,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.C. 

Principal 

B.  K.  Sandwell,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C.  Rector 

Elective  Members 
Retire  19^.5 

Rev.  G.  a.  Brown,  M.A.,  B.D.,  DD.^  Kingston,  Ont. 

J.  G.  Dwyer,  M.A.,  M.D.,C.M.,  LL.D.e  New  York,  N.Y. 

M.  N.  Hay,  B.Sc.^ Montreal,  Que. 

D.  I.  MoLeod,  B.A.6  Toronto,  Ont. 

R.  M.  Smith,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.^ Toronto,  Ont. 

Retire  194.6 

D.  D.  Calvin,  B.A.«  Toronto,  Ont. 

His  Honour,  Judge  C.  A.  Cameron,  B.A.^  Belleville,  Ont. 

W.  C.  Clark,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.^  Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Farrell,  B.A.,  K.C.«  Kingston,  Ont 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C.^  Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Macfarlane,  M.A.,  K.C.^  Toronto,  Ont. 

Alexander  Macphail,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.®  Kingston,  Ont. 

A.  E.  MacRae,  B.Sc.’^  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir  Edward  Peacock,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  G.C.V.O.,  LL.D.® London,  Eng. 

Fraser  D.  Reid,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.^ Toronto,  Ont. 

Retire  1947 

G.  C.  Bateman,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.^  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.^  Kingston,  Ont. 

Elmer  Davis,  Esq.®  Kingston,  Ont. 

T.  H.  Farrell,  M.A.,  M.D.,C.M.i  Utica,  N.Y. 

V.  K.  Greer,  M.A.,  LL.D.®  Toronto,  Ont. 

John  Irwin,  Esq.^  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  B.A.®  Kingston,  Ont. 

D.  K.  MacTavish,  B.A.,  K.C.^  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Mrs.  James  Richardson®  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mrs.  George  Ross,  B.A.®  Toronto,  Ont. 

Retire  1948 

H.  G.  Bertram,  B.Sc.^  Dundas,  Ont. 

C.  Jackson  Booth,  Esq.^  Ottawa,  Ont. 

E.  A.  Collins,  B.Sc.®  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Senator  A.  C.  Hardy,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  P.C.,  K.C.®  Brockville,  Ont. 

R.  D.  Harkness,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  B.Sc."  Montreal,  Que. 

H.  G.  Hilton,  B.Sc.®  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dennis  Jordan,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M.®  Toronto,  Ont 
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D.  H.  Laird,  M.A.,  K.C.,  LL.D.^  Winnipeg:,  Man. 

B.  M.  Stewart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.^ New  York,  N.Y. 


Retire  19  U9 

T.  A.  McGinnis,  B.Sc.-  


Kingston,  Ont. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 
Secretary 

Gordon  J.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 


Ex- Officio  Members 

The  Chancellor 
The  Principal 

The  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
The  Members  of  the  Senate 


' Elective  Members 

Retire  19  U6 

J.  A.  Bannister,  B.A.,  D.  Paed Peterborough,  Ont. 

*H.  G.  Bertram,  B.Sc.  Dundas,  Ont. 

Campbell  Laidlaw,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M Ottawa,  Ont. 

E.  L.  Longmore,  B.Sc Timmins,  Ont. 

B.  E.  Nourish,  M.Sc Montreal,  Que. 

L.  A.  Pierce,  B.A.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  .Toronto,  Ont. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  B.A.  Montreal,  Que. 

James  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D.,  M.D.,C.M.  Renfrew,  Ont. 

Retire  19  U? 

Miss  Florence  S.  Dunlop,  B.A.,  Ph.D Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Elliott,  M.A.  Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  F.  Houston,  M.D.,C.M Hamilton,  Ont. 

G.  C.  Monture,  B.Sc Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  MacKay,  B.Sc Montreal,  Que. 

A.  G.  MacLachlan,  B.Sc Kingston,  Ont. 

G.  G.  McNab,  M.A.,  D.Paed Guelph,  Ont. 


1 Elected  by  the  University  Council  for  three  years. 

^Elected  by  the  Benefactors  for  four  years. 

•Elected  by  the  Graduates  for  three  years. 

•Elected  by  th6  Board  of  Trustees  to  represent  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  for  three  years. 

^Appointed  by  the  Governing  Board  of  Queen’s  Theological  College  for 
one  year. 

•Elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  four  years. 

^Elected  by  Benefactors  to  represent  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
for  three  years. 
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B.  L.  Simpson,  M.A. Aldershot,  Ont. 

F.  D.  Wallace,  M.A - North  Bay,  Ont. 

Retire  194.8 

James  Bartlett,  B.Sc Ottawa,  Ont. 

C.  H.  Bland,  B.A. . Ottawa,  Ont. 

•His  Honour  Judge  C.  A.  Cameron,  B.A Belleville,  Ont. 

Mrs.  F.  C,  Casselman,  B.A Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown,  B.A.  Kingston,  Ont. 

Rev.  a.  D.  Cornett,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D Oshawa,  Ont. 

D.  G.  Geiger,  B.Sc Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  A.  POLSON,  M.D.,C.M Bronxville,  N.Y. 

G.  J.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Kingston,  Ont. 

Retire  1949 

*G.  C.  Bateman,  B.Sc.,  LL.D. Washington,  D.C. 

J.  A.  Bell,  B.Sc Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  G.  Cornett,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M Hamilton,  Ont. 

J.  J.  Dunlop,  B.A Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  Y.  MacKinnon,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D London,  Ont. 

N.  B.  MacRostie,  B.A.,  B.Sc Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  L.  Murray,  B.A Kingston,  Ont. 

Mrs.  T.  a.  Newlands,  M.A Kingston,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  E.  White,  M.A Toronto,  Ont. 

Retire  1950 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Boucher,  B.A. Kingston,  Ont. 

C.  W.  Drury,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D Toronto,  Ont. 

D.  D.  Findlay,  B.Sc Carleton  Place,  Ont. 

*J.  C.  Macfarlane,  M.A.,  K.C.  Toronto,  Ont. 

B.  R.  MacKay,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Newman,  B.Sc Montreal,  Que. 

W.  P.  E.  Paterson,  M.D.,C.M Ottawa,  Ont. 

C.  M.  Scott,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

E.  T.  Sterne,  B.Sc. Montreal,  Que. 

Retire  1951 

R.  W.  Anglin,  M.A.  Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Edmison,  B.A.,  K.C.  Montreal,  Que. 

*T.  H.  Farrell,  M.A.,  M.D.,C.M Utica,  N.Y. 

D.  E.  Keeley,  B.Sc Schumacher,  Ont. 

*D.  H.  Laird,  M.A.,  K.C Winnipeg,  Man. 

Miss  Mary  McCallum,  M.A. Smiths  Falls,  Ont. 

Miss  Anne  H.  Sedgewick,  M.A.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  B.  Stirling,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Montreal,  Que. 

C.  D.  Wight,  B.Sc.  : Ottawa,  Ont. 


* Representative  of  the  Council  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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THE  SENATE 
Ex-OfFicio  Members 

Robert  C.  Wallace,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S., 

F.R.S.C Principal 

W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C Vice-Principal 

R.  O.  Earl,  E.D.,  B.A.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
D.  S.  Ellis,  D.S.O.,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  M.C.E. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

G.  S.  Melvin,  M.D.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Rev.  H.  a.  Kent,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.A., 

Principal  of  Queen’s  Theological  College 


Elective  Members 

The  Faculty  of  Arts 

C.  A.  Curtis,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C Retires  1946 

N.  Miller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Retires  1947 

H.  Henel,  Ph.D.  Retires  1948 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine 

D.  W.  Boucher,  M.D.,C.M.,  F.R.C.S.  Retires  1946 

C.  H.  McCuaig,  M.D.,C.M Retires  1946 

R.  G.  Sinclair,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.  Retires  1946 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

T.  V.  Lord,  B.Sc Retires  1946 

J.  E.  Hawley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A Retires  1947 

D.  M.  Jemmett,  B.Sc.,  M.A.  Retires  1948 

Queen’s  Theological  College 

Rev.  J.  M.  Shaw,  M.A.,  D.D Retires  1946 

Rev.  S.  M.  Gilmour,  B.D.,  Ph.D Retires  1946 

CURATORS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


Principal  Wallace,  Principal  Kent,  Vice-Principal  McNeill,  Dean 
Earl,  Dean  Ellis,  Dean  Melvin,  Professors  G.  B.  Harrison, 
James  Miller,  J.  K.  Robertson,  and  C.  J.  Vincent. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


I— EMERITUS  PROFESSORS 


M.  B.  Baker,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  F.G.S.A.,  F.R.S.C., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Geology, 


Kingston,  Ont. 


T.  Callander,  M.A.  (Aberdeen,  Oxon), 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 

London,  England. 

G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (McMaster),  LL.D.  (Queen’s),  D.C.L. 
(Bishop’s),  F.R.S.C.,  F.R.S.L., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 

Kingston,  Ont. 


Officers  of  Instruction 


il 


II— INSTRUCTORS  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS 

(arranged  alphabetically) 

H.  Alexander,  M.A.  (Liverpool), 

Pi'ofessor  of  English  Language, 

82  Queen’s  Crescent. 


William  Angus,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell), 

Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Director  of  Dramatics, 

22  Collingwood  Street. 


L.  G.  Berry,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto),  F.M.S.A., 
Lecturer  in  Mineralogy, 


7 Livingston  Avenue. 


Andre  Bieler, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Art, 


33  Hill  Street. 


J.  H.  Brovedani,  Docteur  es  Lettres  (Rennes) , 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  Italian  Languages  and 

Literature  and  Head  of  the  Department, 

Queen’s  University. 


E.  L.  Bruce,  B.Sc.,  B.A.  (Queen's),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  F.R.S.C., 
F.G.S.A., 

The  Miller  Memorial  Research  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Head  of  the  Department, 

140  Beverly  Street. 


N.  W.  Buerger,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (M.I.T.) , F.M.S.A., 
Lecturer  in  Mineralogy, 


On  Active  Service. 


J.  C.  Cameron,  M.Com.  (Queen's), 

Professor  of  Commerce  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations, 

38  Kensington  Avenue. 

P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  M.A.  (Oxon),  Docteur  de  I'Universite  de  Paris, 
Professor  of  French  Language , and  Literature  and 
Head  of  the  Department, 

Queen’s  University  Grounds. 

H.  M.  Cave,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 


On  leave  of  absence. 
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R.  A.  Chipman,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba),  M.Eng.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 

31  George  Street. 

A.  L.  Clark,  B.Sc.  (W.P.I.),  Ph.D.  (Clark),  LL.D.  (Queen's),  F.R.S.C., 
Professor  of  Physics, 

200  Albert  Street. 

A.  J.  Coleman,  M.A.  (Princeton),  Ph.D.  (Toronto), 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics, 

168  University  Avenue. 

W.  M.  CoNACHER,  B.A.  (London),  D.  es  L.  (Montreal), 

Professor  of  French, 

293  Alfred  Street. 

J.  A.  CORRY,  LL.B.(Sask.),  B.C.L.(Oxon),  LL.M.,  F.R.S.C., 

The  Hardy  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

44  Kensington  Avenue. 

K.  G.  Crawford,  M.A.  (University  of  Western  Ontario), 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Institute  of 
Local  Government, 

82  Traymoor  Avenue. 

H.  W.  Curran,  B.S.  (Hobart  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 

469  Earl  Street 


C.  A.  Curtis,  B.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  F.R.S.C., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Acting  Head  of  the 
Department, 

307  King  Street  West. 


C.  H.  Curtis,  M.A.  (Queen’s), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics, 

97  Division  Street. 


A.  A.  Day,  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (London), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics, 


On  Active  Service. 


R.  L.  Dorrance,  M.A.  (Toronto),  F.C.I.C., 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 


81  Lower  Union  Street. 


Officers  of  Instruction 
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R.  0.  Earl,  E.D.,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago), 

Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  The  John  Roberts 
and  the  John  Roberts  Allan  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology, 

313  King  Street  West. 


G.  L.  Edgett,  M.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  Ph.D.  (111.), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

41  Traymoor  Avenue. 


J.  F.  Edwards,  B.A.  (Queen’s), 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 


On  Active  Service. 


H.  M.  Estall,  M.A.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Cornell), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

.On  leave  of  absence. 


E.  Flammer,  B.Sc.  (Calif.),  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 

Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics, 

68  Collingwood  Street. 


G.  B.  Frost,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.), 
Professor  of  ChemisU^y, 


Annandale  Apartments. 


Margaret  Gibb,  O.I.P.,  Docteur  de  TUniversite  de  Paris, 

Tutor  in  French  and  Honorary  Warden  of  the  French 
House, 


Macdonnell  House. 


F.  W.  Gibson,  M.A.,  (Queen’s), 

Instructor  in  History, 


161  Union  Street  West. 


S.  M,  Gilmour,  B.D.,  Ph.D. (Chicago), 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Religious  Knowledge, 

21  Beverly  Street. 


Wilhelmina  Gordon,  M.A. (Queen’s), 

Associate  Professor  of  English, 


148  Barrie  Street. 


G.  S.  Graham,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.),  F.R.Hist.S., 
Associate  Professor  of  History, 


On  Active  Service. 
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J.  A.  Gray,  O.B.E.,  D.Sc.  (Manchester),  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C., 

The  Choivn  Science  Research  Professor  of  Physics, 

26  Wellingfton  Street. 


C.  F.  Gummer,  M.A.  (Oxon),  Ph.D.  (Chicago), 
Professor  of  Mathematics, 


149  Collingwood  Street. 


Israel  Halperin,  M.A. (Toronto),  Ph.D. (Princeton), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

On  Active  Service. 


H.  W.  Harkness,  B.Sc.,  B.A. (Queen's) , M.Sc.,  Ph.D. (McGill) , 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 

181  University  Avenue. 


F.  L.  Harrison,  Mus.D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music, 

197  King  Street  East. 


G.  B.  Harrison,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Ph.D.  (London), 

Professor  of  English,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature, 

University  Grounds. 


W.  E.  C.  Harrison,  M.A.  (London), 

Associate  Professor  of  History, 


On  Active  Service. 


J.  E.  Hawley,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Wis.),  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A.,  " 

Professor  of^  Mineralogy  and  Head  of  the  Department, 

123  Queen’s  Crescent. 


R.  H.  Hay,  M.Sc.  (Queen’s), 

Lecturer  in  Physics, 


619  Victoria  Street, 


Heinrich  Henel,  Ph.D.  (Frankfurt-am-Main), 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  and 
Head  of  the  Department, 

; ' 148  Lower  Albert  Street. 

George  Humphrey,  M.A.  (Oxon),  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  F.R.S.C., 

The  John  and  Ella  G.  Charlton  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Head  of  the  Department, 


Brewer’s  Mills. 


Officers  of  Instruction 
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R.  L.  Jeffery,  B.A.  (Acadia),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  F.R.S.C., 

The  N.  F.  Dupuis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Head  of  the  Department, 

Queen’s  University. 

K.  P.  Johnston,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s), 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

501  Annandale  Apartments. 

R.  N.  Jones,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Manchester), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

209  Stuart  Street. 


M.  L.  Keith,  M.Sc.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (M.I.T.), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology, 

33  Lower  William  Street. 

H.  A.  Kent,  M.A.  (Dal.),  D.D.  (Montreal),  F.R.S.A., 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Religious  Knowledge, 

90  Bagot  Street. 


F.  A.  KKox,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  F.R.S.C., 
Professor  of  Economics, 


587  Johnson  Street. 


Gles  Krotkov,  B.Sc.  (Prague),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto), 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 


240  Frontenac  Street. 


Valentina  N.  Krotkov,  B.A.  (Moscow),  M.A.  (Toronto), 
Instructor  in  Russian, 


240  Frontenac  Street. 

Hilda  C.  Laird,  B.A. (Queen’s),  Ph.D. (Cornell), 

Assistant  Professor  of  German, 


502  Annandale  A-pai^tments. 

L.  E.  Law,  B.A.  (London),  M.A.  (Oxon), 

Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 

On  leave  of  absence. 


J.  L.  Lawrence,  B.Sc.  (Wheaton  College), 
Lecturer  in  Physics, 


382  Brock  Street. 


J.  F.  Logan,  B.A.  (Acadia),  A.M.  (Yale),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  F.C.I.C., 
Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry, 

184  Union  Street  West. 

Norman  Miller,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department, 


28  Kensington  Avenue, 
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A.  B.  Minor,  A.B.  (Marietta),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish, 

22  Collingwood  Street. 

L.  A.  Munro,  M.A.  (Dal.),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  F.C.I.C.. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

93  Beverly  Street. 

Jeanne  M.  McConneu.,  B.S.,  C.A.P., 

Instructor  in  French, 

31  Ellerbeck  Street. 

Mary  L.  Macdonnell,  M.A.  (Queen’s), 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics, 

104  Queen’s  Crescent. 

J.  L.  McDougall,  M.A.  (Toronto), 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce, 

253  Albert  Street. 

W.  A.  Mackintosh,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  F.R.S.C., 


(on  leave  of  absence) 

The  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Professor  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science  and  Director  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration, 

Department  of  Finance,  Ottawa. 

L.  G.  Macpherson,  B.A.  (Brandon),  C.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce, 

82  Beverly  Street. 

J.  A.  McRae,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Manchester),  F.R.I.C.,  F.R.S.C., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  the  Department, 

226  Frontenac  Street. 


A.  E.  Prince,  M.A.  (Manchester),  B. Litt.  (Oxon), 
Professor  of  English  History, 


38  Edsrehill. 


G.  B.  Reed,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  F.R.S.C., 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  the  Department, 

218  Albert  Street. 


J.  K.  Robertson,  M.A.  (Toronto),  F.R.S.C., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  and  Head  of 
the  Department, 


105  Lower  Albert  Street. 

B.  Rose,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Yale),  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A., 

Professor  of  Geology, 


208  Albert  Street. 


Officers  of  Instruction 
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Marion  Ross,  B.A.  (Queen’s), 

Instructress  in  Physical  Training, 

229  Nelson  Street. 

J.  A.  Roy,  M.A.  (Edinburgh), 

Professor  of  English, 

27  Wellington  Street. 

B.  W.  Sargent,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.),  F.R.S.C., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 

On  leave  of  absence. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  R.  S.  K.  Seeley,  M.A. (Cantab) , D.D.(St.  John’s 
College,  Winnipeg), 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy , 

76  Johnson  Street. 

D.  M.  Shepherd,  M.A.  (Queen’s), 

Fellow  in  Classics, 

27  Division  Street. 

Glen  Shortliffe,  M.A.  (Alberta),  Ph.D.  (Cornell), 

Assistant  Professor  of  French, 

81  College  Street. 

W.  M.  Sibley,  M.A.  (British  Columbia),  Ph.D.  (Brown), 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy, 

31  George  Street. 

R.  G.  Sinclair,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Rochester),  F.R.S.C., 

The  Craine  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Head 
of  the  Department, 

Collins  Bay. 

R.  G.  H.  Smails,  B.Sc.  (Econ.)  (London),  A.C.A.  (Eng.), 

Professor  of  Commerce  and  Acting  Director  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 

52  Kensington  Avenue. 

B.  M.  Springbett,  M.A.  (Alberta), 

, Lecturer  in  Psychology, 

130  Wellington  Street. 

John  Stanley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Minn.), 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 

Queen’s  University. 

E.  G.  Taylor,  B.Sc.,  Sc.M.,  Ph.D.,  (Wales),  A.R.I.C., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

19  George  Street. 

M.  Tirol,  O.I.P.,  L.  es  L.  (Paris),  Ph.D.  (London), 

Professor  of  French, 


130  Lower  Albert  Street. 
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H.  L.  Tracy,  B.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Chicago), 

Professor  of  Classics,  Head  of  the  Depay'tment, 
and  Acting  Director  of  the  Summer  School, 

332  University  Avenue. 

R.  G.  Trotter,  B.A.  (Yale),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  D.C.L., 

F.R.Hist.S,,  F.R.S.C., 

The  James  Douglas  Professor  of  Canadian  and  Colonial 
History  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History, 

320  King  Street  West. 

C.  J.  Vincent,  B.A.  (University  of  Western  Ontario),  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard), 

Associate  Professor  of  English, 


Gregory  Vlastos,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 

E.  E.  Watson,  M.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.), 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 


105  Hill  Street. 


31  George  Street. 


82  Traymoor  Street. 


Anna  Wright,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Toronto), 

Lecturer  in  History, 

Villa  Ste.  Claire  Apartments,  Barrie  Street. 


TUTORS  FOR  1944-45 


ART:  Mrs.  K.  Winslow. 

BIOLOGY:  G.  H.  Lawler,  A.  Lucas,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  D.  C.  McIntosh, 
B.A.  (Queen’s),  Kathleen  McLean,  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Sawyer,  M.A. 
(Dalhousie),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  J.  D.  Walters. 

CHEMISTRY:  J.  Bachrach,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  G.  E.  Beamer,  Irene  Carss, 
Thelma  Eskin,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  G.  W.  Fletcher,  Frances  E.  Good- 
speed,  S.  K.  Haig,  J.  R.  Jamieson,  B.Sc.  (Alberta). 

CLASSICS:  Frances  M.  Foster,  Carol  E.  Hopkins,  W.  L.  Lemoine. 
COMMERCE:  L.  Farbstein,  J.  G.  Hall. 

ECONOMICS:  L.  Gertler. 

ENGLISH:  Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  Helen  R.  Ewers,  Helen 
E.  Farquharson,  M.A.  (Toronto),  Frances  M.  Foster,  Mary  J. 
Irvine,  H.  W.  Knepler^  L.  Lubarsky,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Mattson,  B.A. 
(Queen’s),  J.  L.  Sharpe,  H.  R.  Sheppard,  F.  J.  Wilson,  M.A. 
(Queen’s).  - 

FRENCH:  Mrs.  A.  R.  Fairbairn,  Elizabeth  Henstridge,  M.A.  (Queen’s), 
Ida' Wresh'ner. 
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GEOLOGY:  H.  F.  Vuori,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s). 

GERMAN:  Ida  Wreshner. 

HISTORY:  J.  B.  Slack,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  F.  J.  Wilson,  M.A.  (Queen’s). 
MATHEMATICS:  C.  R.  Blyth,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  W.  R.  Butcher,  D.  K. 

Dale,  T.  G.  Donnelly,  E.  R.  Immel,  W.  E.  Jenner,  G.  E.  McCreary, 
MINERALOGY:  E.  R.  Rose,  B.A.  (University  of  Western  Ontario). 
PHILOSOPHY:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Balson,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  J.  H.  Houck,  M.A. 

(Queen’s),  K.  G.  Phin,  B.A.  (Queen’s). 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING:  J.  A.  Harvey,  Mhora  Howson,  W.  Lemmon, 
W.  Roberts,  D.  Helen  Stock. 

PHYSICS:  J.  I.  Lodge,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  W.  Low,  D.'  H.  Walker. 
POLITICS:  S.  Korn,  F.  J.  Wilson,  M.A.  (Queen’s). 


Ill— INSTRUCTORS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

W.  A.  Mackintosh,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  of  Economics;  Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  (on  leave  of  absence) 

R.  G.  H.  Smails,  B.Sc.(Econ.) , A.C.A.(Eng.) 

Professor  of  Commerce 
C.  A.  Curtis,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  of  Economics 
F.  A.  Knox,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  of  Economics 
J.  A.  CORRY,  LL.B.,  B.C.L.,  LL.M.,  F.R.S.C. 

The  Hardy  Professor  of  Political  Science 
J.  C.  Cameron,  M.Com. 

Professor  of  Commerce;  Head  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 

J.  L.  McDougall,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
L.  G.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  C.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 
C.  H.  Curtis,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

Secretary  of  the  General  Alumni  Association  and  Manager  of  the 
Employment  Bureau — H.  J.  Hamilton,  B.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control — Charles 
Hicks. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 


THE  LIBRARY 

The  Douglas  Library  building  provides  one  large  reading  room, 
three  smaller  ones,  a number  of  conference  rooms,  exhibition  rooms  and 
offices  for  the  library  and  administrative  staff. 

In  the  main  reading  room  will  be  found  a collection  of  some  5,000 
volumes  of  general  reference  works  on  open  shelves.  The  general 
library  includes  about  160,000  volumes  as  well  as  many  original  manu- 
scripts and  prints. 

The  system  of  classification  used  is  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  journals  and  other  serials  are  currently 
received. 

In  addition  to  the  general  library  there  are  departmental  libraries 
for  physics;  chemistry;  mining  and  metallurgy;  geology  and  mineralogy; 
civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 

The  library  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  together  with  a biological 
library,  is  separately  housed  in  the  Old  Arts  building. 

The  Lome  Pierce  Collection  of  Canadian  Literature  is  very  rich  in 
first  editions,  original  manuscripts  and  rare  Canadiana. 

The  Shortt-Haydon  Collection  of  portraits  and  views  relating  to 
Canada  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  its  kind. 

THE  MUSEUMS 

The  Miller  Memorial  Museum,  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Willet 
G.  Miller,  formerly  Provincial  Geologist  of  Ontario,  has  been  erected 
for  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  The  main  floor  is 
entirely  devoted  to  museum  purposes  and  contains  among  other  things 
an  excellent  collection  of  economic  minerals  used  in  industrial  processes; 
a collection  of  at  least  a thousand  mounted  individual  crystals;  large 
collections  illustrating  the  systematic  classification  of  minerals  and 
rocks;  another  illustrating  the  ores  found  particularly  in  Canadian 
mines,  a stratigraphic  assembly  of  rocks  and  a paleontological  collec- 
tion illustrating  the  geologic  life  record. 

An  Ethnological  collection  of  weapons,  utensils,  dresses  and  orna- 
ments is  also  housed  in  the  east  wing  of  the  museum. 

The  Biological  Museum,  in  the  Old  Arts  Building,  has  a large  Botan- 
ical collection  illustrating  the  flora  of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia;  a Zoological  collection  representing  the 
Canadian  fauna  by  a large  number  of  prepared  specimens  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  mollusca. 
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THE  LABORATORIES 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the 
basement  of  the  Old  Arts  Building.  There  is  a large  laboratory  for 
General  Botany,  one  for  General  Zoology,  and  one  for  Medical  Biology, 
as  well  as  smaller  laboratories  for  Plant  Physiology  and  Advanced 
Botany.  Laboratories  are  available  also  for  research  in  Plant  Physi- 
ology, Cytology,  and  the  growth  of  populations. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  in  Gordon  Hall.  On  the  fourth  floor 
are  the  laboratories  of  Medical  Organic,  Biochemistry,  and  Water 
Analysis.  On  the  third  floor  are  two  laboratories  for  General  Chemistry, 
and  a laboratory  for  Electro-chemistry  and  Colloid  Chemistry.  On  the 
second  or  main  floor  are  two  laboratories  for  Quantitative  Analysis, 
two  for  Organic  Chemistry,  and  one  for  Industrial  Chemistry.  On  the 
first  or  basement  floor  are  three  laboratories  for  Qualitative  Analysis, 
and  two  for  Physical  Chemistry.  Besides  these  there  are  a number  of 
small  separate  laboratories  for  research  work. 

The  Physical  Laboratories  occupy  the  major  part  of  Ontario  Hall. 
The  basement  contains  the  large  elementary  laboratory,  the  liquid  air 
room,  numerous  research  laboratories  and  the  research  workshop.  Tho 
main  floor  is  given  over  to  undergraduate  lecture  and  laboratory  rooms. 
The  second  floor  has  two  large  lecture  rooms,  laboratory  room  for 
advanced  undergraduate  classes  and  for  research.  The  attic  is  used 
for  workshop  and  storage  purposes. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Craine 
Building,  and  is  equipped  for  both  human  and  animal  work.  A small 
shop  is  available  for  the  construction  of  apparatus.  A large  laboratory 
is  used  for  elementary  work  and  for  undergraduate  experiments,  in 
addition  to  several  smaller  laboratory  rooms  for  other  research.  Ap- 
paratus includes  standard  equipment  for  demonstration  in  general  and 
comparative  psychology. 

The  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Laboratories  are  in  Miller  Hail. 
In  the  basement  is  a laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  rock  sections 
and  for  photography  and  an  X-ray  laboratory  equipped  with 
a Hilger  X-ray  spectrograph.  On  the  second  floor  a laboratory 
occupying  the  west  wing  is  for  elementary  classes  in  Geology. 
Along  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  a map  room  and  the  petro- 
graphical  laboratory.  On  the  south  side  a large  draughting  room 
is  used  by  senior  students  for  the  preparation  of  maps  and  sections 
required  in  field  courses.  On  the  third  floor  at  the  west  end  is  a large 
laboratory  for  blowpipe  analysis,  a dark  room  equipped  with  a two 
circle  goniometer,  monochromator  and  Abbe  refractometer.  The  east 
wing  is  a laboratory  for  postgraduate  students,  a dark  room  for  photo- 
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grraphy,  a chemical  laboratory  with  space  for  twelve  students,  a grinding 
room  for  preparation  of  polished  surfaces  and  an  adjoining  optical 
laboratory  for  petrographic  and  mineralographic  work.  Smaller  labora- 
tories for  research  work  are  equipped  with  a Hilger  E316  spectrograph, 
a Hallimond  Electromagmatic  concentrator  and  facilities  for  examina- 
tion of  ores  by  polarized  light. 

THE  OBSERVATORY 

The  Observatory  has  a transit  room,  a computing  room,  and  an 
equatorial  room  with  revolving  dome.  The  equatorial  telescope  has  a 
six-inch  objective,  declination  and  right  ascension  circles,  and  a driving 
clock.  The  transit  has  a three  and  a half  inch  objective.  The  further 
equipment  consists  chiefly  of  a striding  level,  a chronograph,  a mean 
time  clock,  and  a sidereal  time  clock. 

THE  MUSIC  ROOM 

The  Music  Room  in  the  Douglas  Library  is  furnished  and 
equipped  for  music  study  and  listening.  . It  houses  the  Carnegie  col- 
lection of  more  than  a thousand  gramophone  records,  and  a number  of 
musical  scores  and  books  which  are  available  on  loan  through  the  usual 
library  facilities.  The  equipment  also  includes  a Steinway  grand  piano- 
forte, a radio-phonograph,  and  a high-fidelity  phonograph  with  separate 
loud-speaker  console.  The  room  is  open  every  afternoon  during  the 
session,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CONCERT  SERIES 

The  University  Concert  Series  is  available  to  students  for  $3  for 
the  season.  The  programme  for  session  1944-45  was  as  follows:  The 
Hart  House  String  Quartet,  Alexander  Brailowski,  Pianist,  Portia 
White,  Contralto,  and  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  series  for  1945-46  includes  Igor  Gorin,  Baritone;  Gerhard 
Kander,  Violinist;  Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist;  and  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

FACILITIES  FOR  FIELD  WORK 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  a greater 
variety  of  economic  minerals  and  metalliferous  ores  is  mined  than  in 
any  similar  area  in  Canada.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  managers  the 
various  mines  may  be  visited  by  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  classes, 
and  students  may  thus  obtain  valuable  information  concerning  field 
conditions. 

Botany  and  Zoology.  Exceptionally  good  facilities  for  field  study 
are  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  by  the  great  diversity  of  land 
surfaces  and  bodies  of  water.  A wide  range  of  plant  and  animal  associ- 
ations are  within  easy  reach  of  the  University.  The  University  is  estab- 
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lishing  an  experimental  station  on  Lake  Opinicon,  thirty-two  miles 
from  Kingston,  for  research  in  land  and  water  biology. 

FACILITIES  FOR  ATHLETICS 

The  University  provides  ample  facilities  for  athletics.  The  gym- 
nasium is  one  of  the  finest  in  Canada.  In  the  University  Grounds  is 
a large  covered  skating  rink  with  artificial  ice.  Adjoining  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  football  field,  with  the  George  Richardson  Memorial  Sta- 
dium given  by  Dr.  James  Richardson,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  memory  of  his  brother,  Captain  George  Richardson,  a 
Queen’s  graduate  and  a former  athlete,  who  was  killed  in  the  Great 
War.  There  is  room  and  equipment  for  all  students  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  football,  hockey,  basketball,  tennis,  track  athletics,  swimming, 
boxing,  fencing,  or  wrestling. 
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DEGREES 

By  the  Royal  Charter  granted  to  Queen’s  College,  it  is  “willed, 
ordained  and  granted,  that  the  said  College  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  an  University,  and  that  the  students  in  the  said  College  shall 
have  liberty  and  faculty  of  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and 
Doctor  in  the  several  Arts  and  Faculties.” 

The  degrees  at  present  conferred  under  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  as  follows: 

I. — HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  D.D.;  Doctor  of  Laws,  LL.D. 

II. — degrees  by  EXAMINATION 

1. — In  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  B.A.;  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  B.Com.;  Master  of 
Arts,  M.A.;  Master  of  Commerce,  M.Com.;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Ph.D. 

Diploma  in  Laboratory  Technique. 

2. - — In  Theology 

Bachelor  of  Divinity,  B.D. 

3.  — In  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  M.D.;  Master  of  Surgery,  C.M.;  Diploma  of 
Public  Health,  D.P.H.;  Master  of  Science,  M. Sc. (Med.);  Diploma  in 
Medical  Radiology. 

4.  — In  Applied  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science,  B.Sc.;  Master  of  Science,  M.Sc. 

5.  — School  of  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Nursing  Science,  B.N.Sc. 
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HOODS 

Each  Degree  has  its  distinctive  hood,  as  follows: 

B.A. — Black,  bordered  with  red  silk. 

B.Com. — Black,  bordered  with  green  silk. 

M.A. — Black,  lined  with  scarlet  silk,  bordered  with  scarlet  silk. 

M.Com. — Black,  lined  with  green  silk,  bordered  with  green  silk. 

B.D. — White  silk,  bordered  with  crimson  plush. 

M.D.  and  C.M. — Scarlet  silk,  bordered  with  white  silk. 

M. Sc. (Med.) — Scarlet  silk  lined  with  white  silk,  bordered  with  white 
silk. 

B.Sc. — Black,  bordered  with  yellow  (old  gold)  silk. 

M.Sc. — Black,  lined  with  yellow  silk,  bordered  with  yellow  silk. 

D.Sc. — Yellow  silk,  bordered  with  black. 

D.D. — Purple  silk,  lined  with  white  silk,  bordered  with  white. 

LL.D. — Black  silk,  lined  with  blue  silk,  bordered  with  blue. 

Ph.D. — Black  silk,  lined  with  purple,  bordered  with  white. 

COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Queen’s  University  has  been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  of  Great  Britain  and  her  degree  examinations  now  qualify 
students  for  admission  at  any  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  Regulations 
for  entry  at  any  one  of  the  Inns  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
Registrar. 

THE  STUDENTS’  MEMORIAL  UNION 

The  Students’  Memorial  Union  was  built  to  commemorate  the  ser- 
vice of  the  students  and  graduates  of  Queen’s  in  the  Great  War. 

Every  male  student  is  a member  of  the  Union,  which  is  really  a 
club,  where  the  men  of  all  Faculties  may  meet  in  a University  building 
designed  for  that  particular  purpose  and  privilege. 

There  are  the  usual  club  facilities,  dining  room,  lounge,  billiard 
room,  reading  room  and  committee  rooms. 

INFORMATION  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

The  Dean  of  Women  is  ready  to  give  women  students  information 
and  advice  regarding  any  matter  pertaining  to  their  life  at  the  Uni- 
versity. She  should  be  notified  immediately  in  case  of  illness. 

The  University  Residences 
Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses 

All  first  year  women  students  under  twenty-five  and  not  resident 
in  the  city  of  Kingston  are  required  to  live  in  Ban  Righ  Hall  or  in  one 
of  its  annexes ; or  if  the  accommodation  is  limited,  they  are  required 
to  live  in  an  approved  lodging  house  and  board  in  Ban  Righ  Hall. 

(For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  students  who  have  credit  for 
five  or  more  classes  at  the  University,  taken  either  intramurally  or 
extramurally,  will  not  be  considered  a.’s  belonging  to  the  first  year.) 
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All  other  women  students  not  resident  in  the  city  of  Kingston  are 
required  to  live  either  in  one  of  the  university  residences  or  in  an 
approved  rooming  or  boarding  house. 

The  above  regulations  apply  to  the  winter  session  only.  During  the 
summer  the  university  residences  are  open  for  the  benefit  of  all  women 
student's  attending  the  Summer  School. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  regulation  that  women  students 
are  not  permitted  to  lodge  in  houses  in  which  any  man  other  than  the 
husband  or  son  of  the  lodging-house  keeper  is  living  or  lodging.  It  is 
suggested  that  Summer  School  students  adhere  to  this  regulation  also. 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  university  residences,  full 
information  concerning  the  residences,  the  rates  charged  and  rules  in 
force,  lists  of  approved  rooming  and  boarding  houses  for  the  winter 
session,  with  information  concerning  the  regulations  governing  them, 
and  lists  of  recommended  rooming  and  boarding  houses  for  the  Summer 
School  may  all  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Academic  Dress 

During  the  winter  session  women  students  are  expected  to  wear 
academic  gowns  at  lectures.  These  gowns  may  be  ordered  in  Kingston 
after  the  opening  of  the  session  ox  they  may  be  made  from  patterns 
purchased  through  the  Dean  of  Women’s  office. 

Gymnasium  Costume 

The  gymnasium  costume  worn  by  women  students  is  a regulation 
blue  romper  which  may  be  obtained  on  arrival.  White  Badminton  shoes 
and  socks  are  worn  with  the  suit. 

Any  bathing  suit  may  be  worn  in  the  University  swimming  pool. 

EXPENSES 

At  the  present  time  the  average  cost  of  a student’s  board  is  from 
$6.00  to  $6.50  a week,  and  for  a room  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a week. 

Lists  of  Boarding  Houses  for  men  students  may  be  obtained  fro'm 
the  Registrar.  Meals  may  be  obtained  at  the  cafeteria  in  the  Students’ 
Union. 

See  Fees  for  other  expenses. 

PHYSICAL  WELFARE  OF  STUDENTS 

Every  student  is  required  upon  registration  to  contribute  $4  towards 
a health  insurance  fund.  In  return  the  student  has  the  free  services  of 
the  University  medical  officer  and  a special  hospital  rate  of  fifty  cents 
a day.  Details  of  the  plan  are  given  in  a printed  leaflet  which  may  be 
had  on  request. 
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All  students  in  their  first  and  second  years  are  required  to  take 
physical  training  for  two  hours  a week,  unless  excused  on  account  of 
military  training  with  the  Officers’  Training  Corps.  They  are  examined 
by  the  University  physician,  who  prescribes  proper  exercises  to  correct 
any  physical  defects. 

TUBERCULIN  TESTS 

Tuberculin  tests  are  given  to  all  students  entering  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity for  the  first  time.  This  service  is  free  of  charge  but  those  who 
react  positively  are  expected  to  have  an  X-ray  examination  at  their  own 
expense. 

VACCINATION 

Every  student  registering  for  the  first  time  must  submit  evidence 
of  successful  vaccination. 

STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Queen’s  was  the  first  University  in  Canada  to  introduce  student  self- 
government.  All  students  are  members  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society,  the 
chief  instrument  of  student  government,  and  are  expected  to  share  in  its 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY  LECTURE 

In  1939,  as  a contribution  from  the  student  body  to  the  Centenary 
Endowment  Fund,  the  Alma  Mater  Society  gave  the  University  its 
accumulated  reserve  of  $1,711.  The  income  is  used  to  provide  an  annual 
lecture  known  as  the  Alma  Mater  Society  Lecture. 

FRATERNITIES 

By  resolution  of  Senate  no  student  registered  with  the  University 
may  form  or  become  a member  of  any  chapter  of  any  externally- 
affiliated  fraternity  or  sorority  at  or  near  Kingston. 

University  Naval  Training  Division 

The  University  Naval  Training  Division,  Queen’s  University,  was 
organized  in  March  1943,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  S.  T.  Hill, 
Commanding  Officer  H.M.C.S.  “Cataraqui”. 

A minimum  of  110  hours’  training  is  given  during  the  academic 
year,  and  two  weeks’  spring  training  in  H.M.C.S.  “Cornwallis”  or 
H.M.C.S.  “Naden”  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

Under-graduates  in  science  or  non-science  courses  are  enrolled  as 
ratings  on  divisional  strength.  Students  in  mechanical,  electrical  en- 
gineering and  engineering  physics  courses  are  enrolled  as  Stokers  II. 
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Students  in  other  university  courses,  except  Medicine,  are  enrolled  as 
ordinary  seamen.  Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  medical  examination 
for  ordinary  seamen  may  be  considered  for  other  rates  still  being- 
recruited. 

Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps 

The  Queen’s  University  Contingent  of  the  C.O.T.C.,  formed  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B.  Cunningham, 
was  organized  as  a Unit  of  the  Militia  in  February,  1915.  Reorganized 
after  the  war  by  Colonel  A.  Macphail,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  It  is  now  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  A.  Walker. 

Basic  military  training  is  provided  for  students  in  all  faculties  of 
the  University. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

An  Employment  Service  has  been  in  successful  operation  at  the 
University  for  several  years.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Service 
Control  Committee  of  the  Engineering  Society  and  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  General  Alumni  Association.  It  is  financed  by  the 
Engineering  Society  and  the  University.  The  objects  of  the  Service  are 
to  assist  graduates  in  all  Faculties  to  secure  suitable  positions,  and  to 
help  students  to  obtain  work  during  vacation  periods. 

Communications  should  be  addressed:  Manager,  Employment  Ser- 
vice, Queen’s  University. 


REGISTRATION 

All  students  are  required  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  to  have 
their  names  entered  upon  the  University  Register. 

Intramural  students  must  register  in  person,  paying  full  fees  for 
the  session.  Those  registering  before  the  opening  of  the  session  are 
charged  the  regular  fee,  but  those  registering  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  session  are  charged  an  extra  fee  of  $3.  In  addition,  those  who 
have  not  previously  obtained  permission  to  defer  registration  must  pay 
a speeial  late  fee  of  $1  a day  from  October  3 to  October  13.  No  student 
may  register  after  October  13  unless  he  has  obtained  special  permission 
before  the  opening  of  session. 

For  Extramural  registration  see  Regulations  Rexjarding  Extra- 
mural Work. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS 


1.  Candidates  desiring  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  make 
application  during  the  summer  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Registrar. 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  matriculation  or  other 
certificates.  These  will  be  returned  when  the  candidate’s  standing  has 
been  determined. 


I— ADMISSION  BY  MATRICULATION 

2.  Matriculation  examinations  are  conducted  for  the  Universities 
of  Ontario  by  the  University  Matriculation  Board.  Details  regarding 
these  examinations  may  be  found  in  a separate  publication  entitled 
Entrance  Requirements.  This  booklet  contains  also  a list  of  the 
Entrance  and  Matriculation  Scholarships  and  the  conditions  of  award. 

3.  A candidate  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  must  present 
the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  in  the  General 
Course  and  the  Ontario  Grade  XIII  certificate  or  its  equivalent, 
showing  that  he  has  obtained  the  required  standing  in  the  following 
subjects: 

A.  The  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  (General  Course) 
English,  History,  Mathematics 

One  of  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian  or  -Spanish,  Latin 
Two  of: 

A language  not  already  chosen  from  the  preceding  group; 

Experimental  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry),  or  Agriculture; 
' Music; 

Commercial  Work; 

- Home  Economics. 

B.  Grade  XIII  in 

English,  and  three  or  four  other  subjects.  Students  entering  with 
as  few  as  four  subjects  are  required  to  have  not  lower  than  third 
class  Honours  standing  in  at  least  three  of  these  subjects. 

Grade  XIII  examinations  are  held  in  the  following  subjects: — 
Latin,  English,  Modern  History,  Mathematics  (Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  and  Problems),  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Music,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

The  pass  standard  is  fifty  per  cent,  in  each  paper. 
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4.  Candidates  for  admission  to  Honours  Courses  should  write  on 
all  the  Grade  XIII  papers  in  the  two  subjects  which  are  to  be  their 
Major  and  Minor  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  three  others  chosen  from 
the  six  compulsory  courses  on  the  degree  program  they  wish  to  follow. 
A complete  outline  of  the  Courses  for  degree  is  given  under  every 
subject  in  the  departmental  regulation  in  this  calendar. 

5.  *io  allowance  is  given  for  credits  on  Grade  XIII  or  similar 
non -academic  examinations  if  such  credits  are  earned  subsequent  to 
a candidate’s  first  registration  at  Queen’s  University. 

6.  Candidates  with  the  First  Class  Certificate  who  have  suc- 
cessfully qualified  for  the  Permanent  First  Class  Certificate  by  attend- 
ing a second  year  at  an  Ontario  Normal  School  are  allowed  towards 
an  Arts  degree  a second  year  course  in  each  of  English  and  History. 

ADMISSION  OF  EX-SERVICEMEN  AND  WOMEN 

A.  Ex-servicemen  and  women  appljdng  for  admission  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  are  expected  to  offer  Matriculation  standing  as  approved  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Canadian  Universities  in  June,  1944,  as  follows: 

Grade  XII: 

1.  English 

2.  French  or  another  language 

3.  Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Geometry) 

4.  One  of:  History 

A language  not  already  chosen  selected  from  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 
A science:  Physics  or  Chemistry  or  Agriculture 

If,  in  addition,  they  can  offer  subjects  at  Grade  XIII  level,  they 
are  granted  standing  up  to  a total  of  five.  Ex-servicemen  and  women 
entering  with  as  many  as  four  subjects  of  Grade  XIII,  are  admitted 
to  the  second  year  without  condition. 

B.  Post-Discharge  Re-Establishment  Order  P.C.  5210  (Summary 
of  Training  Provisions)  Revised  to  November  1,  1944. 

“(a)  Matriculation  (Par.  6). 

Par.  6 makes  provision  for  resumption  of  education  leading  to  high 
school  graduation  or  matriculation. 

(b)  Undergraduate  Work  (Par.  8). 

The  Minister  has  authority  to  approve  training,  including  main- 
tenance grants  and  fees — together  with  appropriate  allowances  for 
dependents — to  any  discharged  person  who  has  the  aptitude  and  in- 
clination and  who: 
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(1)  has  been  regularly  admitted  to  a university  before  his  dis- 
charge and  resumes  within  one  year  and  three  months  after  discharge 
a Course,  academic  or  professional,  interrupted  by  his  service,  or 

(2)  becomes  regularly  admitted  to  a university  and  commences 
any  such  Course  within  one  year  and  three  months  after  his  discharge, 
or 

(3)  because  of  ill  health  or  because  his  admission  to  the  university 
has  been  conditional  upon  his  fulfilling  some  additional  matriculation 
requirements  or  for  any  other  good  reason  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Department,  delays  resumption  or  commencement  of  such  Course 
beyond  the  aforementioned  periods. 

The  period  of  assistance  in  university  training  is  governed  by 
the  length  of  service.  Where  progress  is  satisfactory  the  assistance 
may  be  continued  for  as  many  months,  in  university,  as  the  man  served 
in  the  Forces.  If  the  student’s  progress  and  attainments  are  such  that 
the  Department  deems  it  in  his  interest  and  in  the  public  interest,  the 
payment  of  the  grant  may  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of  service 
to  permit  the  man  to  complete  his  course. 

However,  the  grant  shall  not  be  continued  to  any  such  person 
who  fails  in  more  than  two  classes  or  subjects,  in  any  academic  year, 
nor  to  any  such  person  who  having  failed  in  either  one  or  two  classes 
or  subjects  also  fails  in  either  or  both  supplementary  examinations 
offered  by  the  university  in  such  classes  or  subjects. 

(c)  Post-Graduate  Work  (Par.  9). 

Analogous  arrangements  are  offered  to  students  who  before  en- 
listment had  entered,  or  were  about  to  enter,  a post-graduate  course. 

(d)  Maintenance  Grants. 

Where  the  discharged  non-pensioner  is  in  full-time  training,  the 
basic  maintenance  grant  for  a single  person  is  $60.00  per  month; 
married  person  $80.00  per  month,  subject  to  reduction  by  such  amount 
on  account  of  any  wages,  salary  or  other  income  such  person  may 
have  received  or  be  entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of  the  period  for 
which  such  grant  is  paid,  as  to  the  Department  seems  right.  Appropriate 
allowances  may  be  paid  on  behalf  of  dependents.” 

Further  particulars  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
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II— ADMISSION  BY  EQUIVALENT  EXAMINATION 

A.  Examinations  Equivalent  to  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation 

Diploma 

The  following  certificates  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  may  be  accepted  in  so  far  as 
they  meet  the  admission  requirement’s  of  Queen’s  University: 


Alberta  Junior  Matriculation  (Grade  XI). 

British  Columbia  Junior  Matriculation  (Grade  XII). 

Manitoba  Grade  XI. 

New  Brunswick  Junior  Matriculation. 

Newfoundland Associate  (Junior) . 

Nova  Scotia  Grade  XI  (average  60,  minimum  60). 

Prince  Edward  Island First  Class  License  or  Second  Year 

Certificate  from  Prince  of  Wales 
College. 

Quebec \The  Quebec  High  School  Leaving. 

I McGill  Junior  Matriculation. 
Saskatchewan Grade  XI. 


B.  Examinations  Equivalent  to  Grade  XIII 

The  following  certificates  are  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  On- 
tario Grade  XIII  certificate  in  the  subjects  in  which  at  least  50%  has 
been  made  in  each  paper. 

Alberta  ^Senior  Matriculation  (Grade  XII). 

British  Columbia  Senior  Matriculation  (Grade  XIII). 

Manitoba  First  Class.  ' 

New  Brunswick  ...  Grammar  School  or  First  Class  Li- 

censes. 

Newfoundland  Associate  (Senior  Grade). 

Nova  Scotia  Grade  XII. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Honour  Diploma  of  Third  Year, 

Prince  of  Wales  College. 

'I  McGill  Senior  Matriculation. 

Quebec  | Senior  High  School  Leaving  CertL 

J ficate. 

Grade  XII. 


Saskatchewan 
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Great  Britain  The  School  Certificate  of  the  various 

English  Universities  and  the  Cen- 
tral Welsh  Board;  the  candidate 
will  be  granted  Grade  XIII  stand- 
ing in  those  subjects  in  which  he 
has  obtained  “ credit  Similar 
standing  will  be  given  those  having 
the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Scot- 
tish Education  Department  pro- 
vided that  the  subjects  are  of  the 
Higher  Standard. 

Ill— ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  with 
allowance  on  credits  at  another  University  must  have  an  official  certi- 
ficate of  standing  with  a statement  of  honourable  dismissal  forwarded 
to  the  Registrar  for  consideration.  They  are  given  equivalent  stand- 
ing but  must  comply  with  all  regulations  of  Queen’s  University  govern^ 
ing  the  Course  they  wish  to  complete. 

No  credits  obtained  at  another  institution  are  accepted  for  any 
of  the  last  five  classes  offered  by  a candidate  for  degree  at  Queen’s. 


IV— ADMISSION  BY  SPECIAL  REGULATION 

Unmatriculated  students  who  present  certificates  showing  that 
they  are  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  be  admitted  conditioned 
in  the  subjects  of  Matriculation  if  they  satisfy  the  Board  of  Studies 
that  they  can  profitably  undertake  University  work. 

Candidates  admitted  under  this  regulation  may  remove  entrance 
conditions  by  obtaining  credit  in  course  one  of  the  subject  in  which  they 
lack  Matriculation;  they  may  remove  conditions  in  languages  by  pass- 
ing a preparatory  course  in  the  language  concerned,  e.g.  German  A, 
Spanish  A.  They  should  note  that  an  A course,  if  used  to  remove 
an  entrance  condition,  may  not  be  counted  as  a credit  towards  a degree. 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  EXTRAMURAL  WORK 

All  inquiries  regarding  regulations  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Registrar. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  unable  to  do  all  their 
work  in  residence,  of  teachers  in  actual  service  who  wish  to  improve 
their  professional  qualifications  in  certain  subjects,  and  of  those  persons 
in  general  who,  though  unable  to  attend  the  regular  classes,  are  yet 
desirous  of  studying  under  competent  direction,  the  University  conducts 
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a system  of  extramural  instruction.  This  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  with  that  taken  up  by  the  intramural  students  and  the  same 
examinations  are  set  for  all.  Candidates  who  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
residence  and  otherwise  comply  with  the  conditions  stated  below  may 
qualify  for  the  various  degrees  to  which  their  Courses  lead. 

For  details  of  the  work  offered  for  the  summer  of  1945  and  winter 
1945-46  see  page  50. 

Conditions  of  Admission  to  Extramural  Work 

1.  Extramural  students  are  of  two  types — special  and  regular. 

(a)  Special  students  are  those  who  do  not  wish  to  proceed  towards 
a degree.  They  may  register  for  any  classes  in  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly interested  but  must  conform  to  regulations  regarding  date  of 
registration,  fees  and  regularity  of  work. 

Special  'students  are  subject  to  all  the  regulations  affecting  regular 
students  (see  page  78,  section  2). 

(b)  Regular  students  are  those  who  are  taking  work  towards  a 
degree. 

2.  Except  with  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Studies  no  one  is 
permitted  to  register  at  Queen’s  University  in  the  same  year  as  he 
is  taking  work  from  another  educational  institution,  or  writing  on  any 
examinations  other  than  those  leading  to  the  Secondary  School  Gradua- 
tion Diploma.  No  allowance  is  given  for  credits  on  Grade  XIII  or  sim- 
ilar examinations  if  such  credits  are  earned  subsequent  to  the  candidate’s 
first  registration  at  Queen’s  University.  No  credits  obtained  at  another 
institution  are  accepted  for  any  of  the  last  five  classes  offered  by  a can- 
didate for  a degree  at  Queen’s  University. 

3.  As  in  the  case  of  intramural  students,  the  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Commerce  is 

(a)  The  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma,  including  one 
language  in  addition  to  English,  and 

(b)  Grade  XIII  standing  in  English  and  three  or  four  other 
subjects.  Students  entering  with  as  few  as  four  subjects,  that 
is,  English  plus  three  subjects,  are  required  to  have  not  lower 
than  third  class  Honours  standing  in  at  least  three  of  these 
subjects  (see  page  38  section  3 A and  B). 

Unmatriculated  students  who  present  certificates  showing  that  they 
are  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  be  admitted  conditioned  in 
the  subjects  of  Matriculation  if  they  satisfy  the  Board  of  Studies  that 
they  can  profitably  undertake  University  work.  Candidates  admitted 
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under  this  regulation  may  remove  entrance  conditions  by  obtaining  credit 
in  course  one  of  the  subject  in  which  they  lack  Matriculation;  they 
may  remove  conditions  in  language  by  passing  a preparatory  course  in 
the  language  concerned,  e.g.,  German  A,  Spanish  A.  They  should 
note  that  an  A course  if  used  to  remove  an  entrance  condition,  may  not 
be  counted  as  a credit  towards  a degree. 

4.  Ordinarily  intramural  students  may  become  extramural  students 
only  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  but  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  the  Faculty  of  Arts  has  provided  for  the  acceleration  of  the  Courses 
of  intramural  students  as  follows: 

(a)  Students  who  lack  only  three  courses  for  degree  may  take 
these  courses  during  the  final  summer  by  extramural  or  by  extramural 
and  Summer  School  work  provided  that  the  courses  are  offered. 

(b)  Other  students  may  take  as  many  as  two  courses  during  the 
summer. 

This  ruling  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  normal  weight 
of  work  during  session  1945-46,  but  to  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  graduate  at  an  earlier  date.  For  instance,  students  who  have  already 
completed  ten  courses  may  graduate  in  the  fall  of  1946  rather  than  the 
spring  of  1947  by  taking 

(1)  two  courses  during  the  summer  1945; 

(2)  five  courses  during  the  winter  of  1945-46; 

(3)  three  courses  during  the  summer  of  1946. 

(c)  Students  who  fail  in  one  or  two  courses  on  the  April  examina- 
tions must  include  supplementals  in  these  courses  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme permitted  under  (a)  or  (b). 

Registration  in  Extramural  Courses 

5.  Application  for  registration  must  be  made  on  forms  supplied  by 

the  Registrar,  and  must  satisfy  the  conditions  stated  in  section  6.  They 
must  reach  the  University  by  the  dates  mentioned  in  section  7;  and 
they  must  be  accompanied  by  the  fees  specified  in  section  8.  . 

6.  (a)  Extramural  students  may  not  register  for  more  than  four 
courses  in  the  academic  year.  They  may  register  in  the  winter  (Sep- 
tember-April)  for  as  many  as  two  courses  or  four  half -courses,  and  in 
the  summer*  (April-September)  for  two  courses  or  three  half -courses. 

*The  Calendar  is  issued  in  the  spring  but  is  not  in  force  until  the 
following  autumn.  The  work  of  advanced  whole  courses  given  at  the 
Summer  School,  will  be  based  on  the  prescription  in  the  calendar  for 
the  next  session,  since  these  courses  must  be  comnleted  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter. 
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(b)  The  courses  selected  in  each  year  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Studies  and,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  degrees,  must 
conform  to  the  regulations  for  concentration,  distribution,  and  sequence 
of  work. 

(c)  Before  registering  students  should  consult  the  time-table  of 
lectures,  as  they  may  not  register  for  either  winter  or  summer  work  in 
two  classes  which  meet  at  the  same  hour.  The  summer  time-table  is 
given  in  the  Announcement  of  Summer  School  and  Extramural  Work. 

7.  (a)  Extramural  students  should  register  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  session  opens  so  that  they  may  receive  the  preliminary 
instructions  and  provide  themselves  with  books  in  time  to  start  work 
promptly.  They  will  be  allowed  to  register  up  to  September  10  for  the 
winter  or  April  10  for  the  summer  at  the  regular  fee,  and  up  to  Sep- 
tember 17  or  April  17  on  payment  of  an  extra  fee  of  $3.  Only  under 
exceptional  circumstances  and  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  will 
registration  be  accepted  after  these  dates. 

(b)  Extramural  students  do  not  receive  the  examination  returns 
before  the  last  date  of  registration  but  should  send  fees  to  the  Registrar 
within  the  required  dates,  stating  the  classes  in  which  they  wish  to 
register  if  successful  in  their  examinations.  Necessary  changes  may 
be  made  later. 

8.  The  fees  payable  upon  application  for  registration  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Extramural  and  Summer  School  Fee 

(a)  This  is  a single  inclusive  fee  covering  registration  by  the  spe- 
cified date,  use  of  library  and  laboratory  (apart  from  refundable  de- 
posit), tuition  whether  given  extramurally  or  in  the  Summer  School  or 
partly  each  way,  and  first  examination  (not  supplemental)  if  taken 
within  two  years.  For  a student  in  Summer  School  the  fee  also  in- 
cludes health  insurance,  athletics,  MacCiement  Scholarship  contribution 
and  membership  in  the  Summer  School  Association. 

$30.00  for  each  whole  course. 

15.00  for  each  half  course. 

Entrance  Fee 

(b)  Students  registering  for  the  first  time  are  required  to  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  $5.00. 

Fee  for  Pro  Tanto  Allowance 

(c)  Students  wishing  to  have  courses  credited  towards  a degree  on 
work  done  at  other  academic  institutions,  must  pay  a fee  of  $5.00  for 
pro  tanto  allowance  at  the  time  of  their  first  registration. 
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Fees  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  in  which  case  an  addi- 
tional $1  will  be  added  to  the  first  instalment.  Students  registering  in 
September  must  pay  the  first  instalment  by  September  10,  the  balance 
on  or  before  December  1.  Students  registering  in  April  must  pay  the 
first  instalment  by  April  10,  the  balance  on  or  before  July  3. 

9.  Minimum  Residence  Requirements 

The  University  does  not  undertake  to  make  it  possible  for  a student 
to  get  a degree  by  satisfying  merely  the  minimum  residence  requirements 
given  below,  since  in  some  subjects  only  a limited  amount  of  instruction 
can  be  given  extramurally  or  in  the  Summer  School.  In  the  Sciences, 
for  example,  all  the  laboratof'y  work  must  be  done  at  the  University  and 
a student  specializing  in  these  subjects  may  find  it  necessary  to  spend 
two  or  three  years  in  residence. 

Candidates  for  degree  must  complete  successfully  at  least  two 
winter  sessions,  or  one  winter  and  three  summer  sessions,  or  five 
summer  sessions  in  attendance  at  the  University.  (This  requirement 
does  not  apply  to  intramural  students  transferring  from  universities  of 
accepted  standing). 

Manner  of  Conducting  Extramural  Classes 
(See  also  section  22) 

10.  The  method  of  giving  extramural  instruction  necessarily  varies 
with  the  subject.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  the  instruction 
sheets  provided  from  time  to  time.  These  specify  the  prescribed  read- 
ing, assign  exercises  and  essays  to  be  written,  and  in  some  cases  give 
the  substance  of  intramural  lectures.  The  first  instalment  of  work  is 
sent  to  students  as  soon  as  they  register.  The  date  of  each  essay  or 
exercise  coming  in,  and  of  each  criticism  or  fresh  piece  of  work  going 
out,  is  recorded  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension. 
Each  essay  or  exercise  is  examined  and  returned  to  the  writer  with  cri- 
ticisms and  suggestions. 

Students  should  address  their  work  and  all  enquiries  regarding 
their  work  to  the  Department  of  University  Extension,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Ontario. 

Regularity  of  Work 

11.  All  exercises  must  be  sent  in  by  the  dates  specified  or  they  will 
be  returned  unmarked  and  without  credit. 

Transference  from  Extramural  to  Intramural  Classes 

12.  Extramural  students  may  become  intramural  students  during 
the  winter  session,  in  those  courses  in  which  they  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  work  prescribed  up  to  the  date  of  transferring.  Fees 
already  paid  will  be  applied  on  intramural  charges. 
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13.  Students  who  transfer  to  intramural  work  before  January  may 
add  enough  half-courses  to  give  them  five  classes  in  the  second  term, 
if  such  half-courses  are  available  and  the  prerequisite  work  has  been 
done. 

Library  Facilities  for  Extramural  Students 

14.  Extramural  students  are  expected  to  buy  all  text-books  pre- 
scribed. They  should  also  make  generous  provision  for  the  purchase  of 
other  books  bearing  on  their  work,  as  the  library  cannot  undertake  to 
provide  enough  duplicates  to  serve  all  the  needs  of  students  not  in 
residence. 

15.  Three  books  may  be  borrowed^  at  one  time,  provided  that  no  two 
relate  to  the  same  piece  of  work.  Unless  a special  arrangement  is  made, 
a book  may  be  kept  only  two  weeks  from  the  date  on  which  it  is  received. 

16.  No  fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  library  but  extramural 
students  must  send  to  the  Librarian  a deposit  of  $2  for  the  use  of  one 
book,  $4  for  two  books,  and  $5  for  three,  as  insurance  against  loss. 
Books  may  be  exchanged  as  often  as  the  borrower  wishes;  and  when 
all  are  returned  the  deposit  will  be  repaid  on  request. 

17.  All  communications  concerning  books  and  deposits  must  be 
addressed  to  The  Librarian,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario, 

Regulations  Regarding  Examinations. 

Intramural  and  extramural  examinations  are  the  same  in  all  sub- 
jects and  are  held  at  the  same  thne.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  w,odify 
the  examination  schedule  to  suit  the  personal  convenience  of  students. 

18.  Examinations  are  held  in  January,  April,  and  September,  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Examinations  in  half-courses  of  the  first  term  are  held  in 
January  (see  page  6). 

(b)  Examinations  in  all  whole  courses  and  in  half-courses  of 
the  second  term  are  held  in  April.  Examinations  in  Pass  courses 

(numbered  under  10)  and  in  such  Honours  courses  as  may  be  offered 
in  the  summer,  may  be  postponed  until  the  autumn,  but  such  postpone- 
ment will  lessen  the  amount  of  new  work  which  may  be  completed  in 
September. 

(c)  Ordinarily  an  extramural  student  may  not  write  in  September 
on  more  than  two  courses  or  three  half -courses.  He  may,  however,  write 
on  three  courses,  if  examinations  in  one  or  more  have  been  postponed 
from  April. 
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19.  Applications  for  examination  in  the  particular  subjects  on 
which  a student  proposes  to  write,  accompanied  by  the  proper  fees, 
must  reach  the  office  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension  by 
November  15  for  the  January  examinations,  by  February  15  for  the 
April  examinations,  and  by  July  15  for  the  September  examinations. 
The  fees  for  supplemental  examinations  are  $3  for  each  half  course 
examination  and  $6  for  each  whole  course  examination,  with  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $3  for  late  application  if  accepted. 

20.  Candidates  are  charged  a fine  of  $2.00  if  they  fail  to  notify  the 
Registrar,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  examinations,  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  write  on  a subject  for  which  they  have  applied. 

21.  Students  are  not  admitted  to  examination  in  any  subject  in 
which  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  as  to  date  of  registration 
(see  section  7)  and  regularity  of  work  (see  section  11).  Candidates 
are  expected  to  send  in  all  the  essays  and  exercises  at  the  dates  speci- 
fied, and  the  grade  given  on  a particular  course  is  determined  by 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done.  No  candidate  who  has  done 
less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  prescribed  work  is  admitted  to  examina- 
tion. The  last  of  the  written  work  should  reach  the  University  at 
least  two  weeks  before  examinations  begin. 

22.  Students  who  in  any  session  do  not  complete  the  required  work 
in  a course,  must  register  again,  pay  all  the  fees  and  do  all  the  exercises. 

23.  An  extramural  student  who  fails  in  a subject  may  write  one 
supplemental  without  repeating  the  work  of  the  course.  This  supple- 
mental must  be  written  at  the  first  examination  period  after  failure  and 
may  not  be  postponed.  Supplemental  examinations  are  held  in  Septem- 
ber in  all  pass  courses  and  in  the  first  course  in  Honours. 

24.  Students  may  postpone  examinations  in  a given  subject  for  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  first  registration  in  that  subject  provided 
they  have  completed  seven-eighths  of  the  required  exercises  and  all 
the  required  essays.  Students  are  warned  that  they  postpone  examina- 
tions at  their  own  risk  since  no  special  papers  will  be  set  even  though 
courses  are  discontinued  or  radically  changed.  Students  who  post- 
pone an  examination  for  more  than  two  years  must  repeat  the  tutorial 
work. 

25.  Extramural  students  in  any  of  the  modern  languages  must 
satisfy  the  Department  concerned  as  to  their  oral  qualifications.  When 
an  oral  examination  is  necessary,  it  must  be  taken  at  the  university. 
Students  attending  the  Summer  School  are  given  an  opportunity  of 
completing  the  oral  work  in  those  languages  in  which  courses  are 
offered. 
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26.  Practical  examinations  in  Science  must  be  taken  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

27.  Examination  centres  have  been  established  in  most  of  the 

largrer  cities  and  towns  throughout  Canada  and  a list  of  such  centres 
is  sent  to  all  extramural  students  a month  in  advance  of  the  examina- 
tions. Consideration  is  given  to  an  application  to  establish  a new 
centre.  Such  application,  accompanied  by  the  special  fee  of  $10,  must 
be  made  by  November  for  January  examinations,  by  February  15 
for  April  examinations,  and  by  July  15  for  September  examinations. 

Determination  of  Standing 

28.  See  sections  29  and  31  of  General  Regulations  on  page  82. 

Fees  for  Extramural  Students 

29.  A full  statement  regarding  fees  may  be  found  under  Fees. 

30.  Extramural  students  who  enter  as  intramural  students  during 
the  winter  session  will  have  their  extramural  fees  applied  on  intra- 
mural charges.  (See  section  12.) 

31.  In  no  case  will  refunds  be  made.  In  case  of  sickness,  however, 
but  under  no  other  conditions,  an  application  to  have  fees  carried  over 
will  be  considered  if  it  is  made  within  one  month  of  registration  and 
is  accompanied  by  a doctor’s  certificate. 

Text-books 

32.  Texts  may  be  obtained  from  the  Technical  Supplies  Store, 
Queen’s  University  Grounds. 


EXTRAMURAL  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL  WORK 

On  the  following  page  a Table  shows  all  the  courses  offered 
through  Extramural  and  Summer  School  instruction  in  the  summer  of 
1945  and  the  winter  of  1945-46. 

An  extramural  student  may  take  four  courses  in  a year  with  not 
more  that  two  at  any  one  time,  summer  or  winter. 

Since  the  exact  requirements  for  Honours  in  any  subject  have  now 
been  fixed,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a definite  scheme  for  extramural 
and  Summer  School  work,  as  follows: 

In  subjects  other  than  the  sciences  extramural  and  Summer  School 
offerings  together  cover  all  courses  numbered  under  10  in  any  subject, 
and  three  Honours  courses  of  which  one  is  given  each  year  and  the  other 
two  alternately.  Under  this  plan  an  Extramural  student  may  cover  three 
Honours  courses  in  addition  to  Pass  classes  in  any  subject. 


Pass  courses  in  Greek  and  German  and  all  Honours  courses  will  be  offered  at  Summer  School  only  if  a sufficient 
number  of  students  register  by  April  10.  Students  registering  in  these  classes  will  be  notified  regarding 
the  Summer  School  as  soon  as  possible  after  April  10. 
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EXTRAMURAL  AND  SUMM.ER  SCHOOL  WORK  — SUMMER  1945,  WINTER  1945-46 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  thirty-sixth  session  of  the  Summer  School  begins  at  8 a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  July  3,  1945,  and  closes  at  5 p.m.  on  Thursday,  August  16. 

Students  are  expected  to  register  on  Monday,  July  2.  An  extra 
fee  of  $3  will  be  charged  those  registering  after  July  3. 

Courses  will  be  given  in  Latin,  French,  English,  German,  Spanish, 
History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Economics,  Politics,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geography,  Art,  Drama  and  Music.  At 
the  Summer  School  it  is  possible  to  cover  about  half  the  work  done 
in  the  corresponding  courses  of  the  winter. 

The  libraries  and  laboratories  are  available  for  use  as  in  the 
winter  session. 

Ban  Righ,  the  women’s  residence,  will  be  open  during  the  summer 
and  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  forty  students.  Applications 
for  rooms  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Purpose  of  the  Summer  School 

The  Summer  School  offers  the  advantages  of  university  study  to 
those  who  cannot  attend  the  classes  of  the  regular  session. 

It  gives  Teachers  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  scholarship  in 
chosen  lines  of  study,  to  observe  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  books  and  equipment  not  otherwise  available. 

It  gives  Intramural  students  who  have  lost  standing  through  ill- 
ness or  other  causes  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  for  the  September 
supplemental  examinations.  Moreover,  intramural  students  in  their 
first  or  second  years,  who  on  account  of  ill  health  are  unable  to  carry 
the  required  five  courses,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Studies, 
take  three  or  four  courses  in  the  wipter  and  the  rest  extramurally 
in  the  summer,  provided  that  they  attend  the  Summer  School. 

It  gives  Extramural  students  an  opportunity  to  take  the  oral  work 
required  in  the  modem  languages,  to  do  in  the  laboratories  the  practical 
work  required  in  the  courses  in  Science  and  to  satisfy  the  minimum  resi- 
dence requirements  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  (See  section  9 under  Regu- 
lations REGARDING  EXTRAMURAL  WORK) . 

Admission 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School. 
The  classes  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  improve  their  scholarship  or 
professional  equipment.  Candidates  for  a degree,  however,  must  satisfy 
matriculation  requirements  before  being  admitted  to  the  University 

work  and  examinations,  and  must  register  for  summer  work  in  April. 
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The  Summer  School 


Furthermore,  they  must  submit  in  May  and  June  at  least  seven-eighths 
of  the  exercises  and  all  the  essays  in  those  classes  which  require  such 
work. 

No  student  working  for  credit  is  allowed  to  register  for  more  than 
two  courses  or  three  half-courses  in  the  Summer  School. 

Examinations 

No  examinations  are  held  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School. 
Students  desiring  credit  for  their  work  should  write  at  the  regular  Uni- 
versity examinations  in  September.  See  sections  11,  18,  21,  22  under 
Regulations  Regarding  Extramural  Work. 

Fees 

See  Fees  (below). 

Further  Information 

The  Announcement  of  the  Summer  School,  containing  full  details 
concerning  the  work  offered,  is  published  each  year  in  March,  and  is 
supplied  on  application. 

All  inquiries  concerning  the  Summer  School  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Department  of  University  Extension,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston, 
Ontario. 


FEES 


Students  who  enter  with  Grade  XIII  (Senior  Matriculation)  standing 
or  its  equivalent  and  proceed  to  the  Honours  degree,  shall  pay  in  aggre- 
gate not  less  than  the  full  sessional  fees  for  four  years.  Pass  students  who 
enter  with  the  above  standing  shall  pay  in  aggregate,  not  less  than 
the  full  sessional  fees  for  three  years. 

Fees  must  be  remitted  by  accepted  cheque,  postal  order,  or  bank 
draft,  payable  to  Queen’s  Univ^sity.  Cheques  or  bank  drafts  on  any 
point  where  there  is  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  are  received 
at  par;  all  other  cheques  should  have  Vs  of  1%,  minimum  15c,  added 
to  cover  exchange,  or  be  drawn  plus  exchange. 

INTRAMURAL 

Fees  are  payable  each  year  upon  registration. 

A student  is  not  registered  and  may  not  attend  classes  until  he  has 
paid  the  required  fees. 

Sessional  Fee — including  Registration,  Tuition,  Laboratory, 

Library,  Examinations  $150  00 

Student  Interests — including  Health  Insurance,  Union,  Faculty 
Societies,  Alma  Mater,  Journal,  and  Athletics  (the  athletic 
fee  which  is  part  of  student  interests  gives  admission  to 
all  home  games  except  playoffs)  23  00 
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Fees  may  be  paid  in  two  instalments,  in  which  case  an  additional 
$5  is  added  to  the  first  instalment.  The  first  instalment  and  the 
laboratory  deposit  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration  in  September, 
the  balance  on  or  before  January  7th,  1946.  No  student  is  admitted 
to  classes  until  the  above  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  nor  is  he 
permitted  to  continue  the  work  of  the  second  term  until  the  fees  have 
been  paid  in  full. 

GRADUATE  FEES 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  pay 

Sessional  fee  $110 

Student  Interest's  fee  23 

Laboratory  and  Library  fee  10 

Laboratory  deposit  (payable  by  students  taking  laboratory 

work)  10 

If  the  work  for  the  Master’s  Course  is  spread  over  two  years,  the 
student  pays  each  year  a total  sessional  fee  of  $93.  In  addition,  a 
$10  laboratory  deposit  ($20  in  the  case  of  Chemistry)  is  payable  if 
the  student  is  taking  science. 


The  fees  specified  below  are  payable  as  they  are  incurred. 
Laboratory  Deposit: 

A deposit  is  required  for  all  courses  in  Science  (unused 
portion  will  be  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  session) : 

Without  Chemistry  6 00 

With  one  course  in  Chemistry 10  00 

With  two  or  more  courses  in  Chemistry  20  00 

Special  Charges: 

Entrance  fee  (payable  by  students  registering  for  the 

first  time)  6 00 

Pro  tanto  allowance  on  work  done  in  another  University  5 00 

Late  registration  (see  also  note,  page  5),  minimum  3 00 

Change  of  courses  after  registration  2 00 

Fee  for  a Reading  Course  taken  in  year  in  'which  the 

student  is  not  registered  for  other  work  50  00 

Fee  for  a single  course,  reading,  seminar,  or  lecture, 

taken  above  the  normal  number  of  five  courses  50  00 

Special  fee  for  students  in  Commerce,  third  and  fourth 

years  15  00 

Late  application — ^for  examination  or  graduation  3 00 

Special  examinations  given  at  the  University  when  a 
regular  examination  is  missed: 

One  examination  6 00 

Two  or  more  examinations  10  00 
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Examinations  at  outside  centres: 

Each  whole  course  6 00 

Each  half-course  3 00 

Supplemental  examinations : 

Each  whole  course  6 00 

Each  half-course  3 00 

Special  students  not  paying  full  fees: 

Each  course  taken  50  00 

(Student  interests  and  Laboratory  charges  as  above) 

Graduation : 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (in  Course)  10  00 

Bachelor  of  Commerce  10  00 

Master  of  Arts  20  00 

Master  of  Commerce  20  00 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  50  00 

Doctor  of  Science  50  00 

Extra  fee  for  degree  in  absentia 10  00 


EXTRAMURAL 

Extramural  and  Summer  School  Fee — (This  is  an  inclusive  fee 
covering  Registration,  Tutorial  work,  Summer  School, 
Examinations  (except  supplementals) , Library,  Labora- 
tory, Health  Insurance,  one  dollar  of  the  Summer  School 
Association  Fee,  twenty-five  cents  for  MacClement  Prize) 
Each  whole  course  taken  extramurally  or  by  extra- 


mural and  Summer  School  work  $30  00 

Each  half  course  15  00 

Special  charges 

Entrance  fee  (payable  by  students  registering  for  the 

first  time)  5 00 

Fee  for  pro  tanto  allowance  on  work  done  in  another  Uni- 
versity   5 00 

Laboratory  deposit  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geo- 
graphy   5 00 

Fee  for  late  registration  and  examination  3 00 

Change  of  work  after  registration  2 00 

Registration  fee  (payable  only  by  non-registered  stu- 
dents applying  for  examinations  in  courses  already 

passed)  10  00 

Establishment  of  new  examination  centre  10  00 
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Fee  for  supplemental  examinations 


Each  whole  course  6 00 

Each  half  course  3 00 

Fee  for  late  application  3 00 


Graduation 

The  same  fees  are  outlined  on  page  54,  under  Graduation. 

Fees  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  in  which  case  an  addi- 
tional $1  will  be  added  to  the  first  instalment.  Students  registering  in 
September  must  pay  the  first  instalment  by  September  10,  the  balance 
on  or  before  December  1.  Students  registering  in  April  must  pay  the 
first  instalment  by  April  10,  the  balance  on  or  before  July  3. 


SCHOLARSHIPS,  PRIZES,  AND  MEDALS 


I— MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

For  a list  of  Matriculation  Scholarships  and  the  conditions  of  award 
see  the  publication  entitled  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

II— SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ARTS 

Scholarship  awards  are  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Scholarships  may  be  held  only  by  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  in  attendance  the  year  following  the  award. 

2.  Scholarships  are  not  ordinarily  awarded  to  students  who  make 
lower  than  first  class  standing. 

3.  A student  may  not  hold  more  than  $300  in  Faculty  scholarship 
money  in  any  one  year. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Department  of  Classics 
Frederica  McCulloch  Scholarships  in  Latin 

Founded  by  the  late  Andrew  McCulloch,  M.A.,  of  Thorold. 

1.  Value  $80:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
on  the  April  examination  in  Latin  1. 

2.  Value  $60:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  second  highest 
standing  on  the  April  examination  in  Latin  1. 

3.  Value  $80:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
on  the  April  examination  in  Latin  2. 

4.  Value  $60:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  second  highest 
standing  on  the  April  examination  in  Latin  2. 
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5.  Value  $120:  normally  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
Honours  on  the  standing  obtained  thus  far  in  Latin  courses  taken  at 
the  University.* 

W.  W.  Near  Scholarships  in  Classics 

Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

1.  Value  $100 : normally  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
Honours,  chiefly  on  the  standing  obtained  in  courses  of  the  Department 
of  Classics.  When  candidates  are  of  nearly  equal  merit,  some  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  those  who  are  taking  Greek.* 

2.  Value  $50:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
on  the  April  examination  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  4. 

3.  Value  $50:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
on  the  April  examination  in  Classical  Literature  1. 

Scholarships  in  Greek 

The  Maclennan  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  late  Hon.  James 
Maclennan,  LL.D.  of  Toronto;  value  $20. 

The  Flossie  May  Bogart  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  I. 
G.  Bogart  of  Kingston  in  honour  of  Flossie  May  Bogart;  value  $80. 

These  awards  are  made  to  students  of  outstanding  ability  and 
promise  in  Greek  A or  1 or  2.  When  Greek  A and  1 are  taken  in  the 
winter  and  the  following  summer  they  will  (for  purposes  of  these 
awards)  be  considered  as  together  forming  one  course.  It  will  therefore 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  withhold  announcement  of  these  Scholarships 
until  the  results  of  September  examinations  are  known. 

♦Note:  These  scholarships  are  intended  to  recognize  outstanding  promise  in  Honours 
work.  If  conditions  warrant,  they  may  be  awarded  at  other  stages  than  those  pre- 
scribed here. 

Department  of  English 
Alexander  Laird  Scholarship  in  English  1 

Value  $40.  Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Laird 
by  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who 
makes  the  highest  marks  in  English  1. 

The  James  Cappon  Memorial  Scholarship  in  English  2 

Founded  by  Miss  Alice  L.  Macnee  of  Kingston  in  memory  of  Dr. 
James  Cappon,  formerly  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Value  $40:  awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in 
English  2,  provided  that  the  student  proceeds  to  further  work  in  English 
the  following  year. 

James  C.  Rogers  Prize  in  English  2 

A prize  of  the  value  of  $5  in  books.  Given  by  James  C.  Rogers, 
B.A.,  ’94,  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  standing  in  English  2. 

The  prize  money  will  be  paid  only  when  it  is  contributed. 
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Special  Scholarship  for  Highest  Standing  in  Extramural  English  2 

Value  $25.  Given  by  a graduate  to  the  extramural  candidate  for 
degree  who  makes  the  highest  standing  in  English  2,  provided  that  the 
candidate  proceeds  with  University  work  the  following  year.  This 
Scholarship  will  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments  on  or  about  October 
15  and  March  15. 

Roberta  McCulloch  Scholarships  in  English 

Founded  by  the  late  Andrew  McCulloch,  M.A.,  of  Thorold. 

1.  Value  $30:  awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  second  in 
English  2 (intramural). 

2.  Value  $50:  awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  highest 
in  Grade  A,  English  3. 

3.  Value  $50:  awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  highest 
in  Grade  A,  English  5. 

4.  Value  $30:  awarded  annually  to  the  Honours  student  standing 
second  in  English  2 and  10. 

5.  Value  $100:  awarded  annually  to  the  Honours  student  in 
English  standing  highest  in  Grade  A,  in  the  final  year  examinations, 
provided  that  the  student  is  proceeding  to  graduate  work  in  Queen’s 
University  or  another  University. 

6.  Value  $30:  awarded  annually  to  the  Honours  student  in  English 
standing  second  highest  in  Grade  A,  in  the  final  year  examinations,  pro- 
vided that  the  student  is  proceeding  to  graduate  work  in  Queen’s 
University  or  another  University. 

Mclver  Scholarships 

Founded  by  J.  B.  Mclver,  formerly  Treasurer  of  Queen’s  University. 

1.  Value  $50:  awarded  to  the  Honours  student  having  the  highest 
standing  in  English  2 and  10. 

2.  Value  $75:  awarded  to  the  student  having  the  highest  standing 
in  English  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  after  admission  to  Honours. 

3.  Value  $75:  awarded  to  the  student  having  the  highest  standing 
in  English  at  the  end  of  the  second  session  after  admission  to  Honours. 

The  ’01  Fellowship  in  English 

Value  $80.  Established  by  the  class  which  graduated  in  1901. 
Awarded  to  a student  who  will  act  as  tutor  in  English  during  the  fol- 
lowing session. 

Mcllquham  Foundation  in  English 

Value  $20.  Founded  by,  the  parents  of  Mr.  J.  Max  Mcllquham, 
a student  at  Queen’s  University,  1912-15,  who  was  killed  on  service 
overseas.  Awarded  for  the  best  original  poem,  short  story,  or  play. 
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Competitive  papers  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  by  April  1. 

Each  paper  must  bear  a motto  instead  of  the  author’s  name,  and 
must  have  attached  to  it  a sealed  envelope,  bearing  the  same  motto  and 
containing  a signed  declaration  that  it  is  his  unaidpd  composition. 

All  successful  compositions  are  the  property  of  the  University,  and 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate. 

Wilhelmina  Gordon  Foundation  in  English 

Established  by  the  Imperial  Order,  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  in 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Professor  Wilhelmina  Gordon,  who  served 
ns  National  Educational  Secretary  from  1923  to  1937. 

Value  $25:  awarded  to  the  Honours  student  in  English  standing 
highest  in  Class  I in  the  final  year  examinations,  provided  that  the 
student  is  proceeding  to  graduate  work  at  Queen’s  University. 

Department  of  French 
W.  W.  Near  Scholarships  in  French 

Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

1.  Value  $100:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  French  2. 

2.  Value  $100 : awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing 
in  the  first  year  of  Honours  work. 

The  Ottawa  B’nai  B’rith  Scholarship  in  French 

Value  $100:  awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing 
in  the  second  year  of  Honours  work  in  French. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Memorial  Scholarship 

Value  $80.  Founded  by  the  Ontario  Women’s  Liberal  Association 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  French  conversation.  Candidates  must  be  Canadian-bom 
English-speaking  students,  sons  or  daughters  of  a British  subject  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  not  of  French  parentage.  The  examination  is 
held  in  March  of  each  year. 

See  also  the  Edgar  Forrester  Scholarship  in  Oral  French,  $20,  pag^e 
77. 

Department  op  German 
W.  W.  Near  Scholarships  in  Germsin 

Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

1.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest 
standing  in  German  2. 

2.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest 
standing  in  German  10. 
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Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  German 

Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of  Toronto. 

Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  any  full  course,  or  two  half  courses,  in  Honours  German  other 
than  German  10. 

In  any  year  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  schola/rships  cannot  be 
awarded  under  the  foregoing  conditions,  the  Department  may  make  a 
special  recommendation  to  the  Faculty, 

Department  of  Hebrew 
Mary  Fraser  McLennan  Prize  in  Hebrew 

Value  $12.  Founded*  in  memory  of  Mary  Fraser  McLennan,  of 
Lancaster,  by  her  sons.  Awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest 
standing  in  Hebrew  1,  provided  he  intends  to  pursue  a Theological 
Course  in  Queen’s  Theological  College. 

Department  of  Spanish 
W.  W.  Near  Scholarships  in  Spanish 
Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

1.  Value  $50:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Spanish  1. 

2.  Value  $50:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Spanish  10  or  6. 

Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  Spanish 

Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of  Toronto. 

Value  $50:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Spanish  2 provided  that  that  standing  is  Class  I. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Department  of  History 
Andrew  Haydon  Scholarship  in  Colonial  History 

Value  $40.  Founded  by  Senator  Andrew  Haydon,  M.A.,  ’93,  LL.B. 
Awarded  to  the  student  with  the  highest  standing  in  the  Pass  class  in 
Canadian  History  (History  3). 

Arts  ’15  Scholarship 

(The  capital  sum  is  not  yet  fully  collected.) 

Present  value  $26.  Founded  as  a memorial  by  the  class  of  1915. 
Awarded  annually  in  turn  by  the  Departments  of  English,  Mathematics, 
and  History  to  the  student  with  highest  standing  in  two  Honours 
courses  taken  in  the  third  year.  Awarded  in  History  in  1946,  in  English 
in  1947,  and  in  Mathematics  in  1948. 
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Susan  Near  Scholarships  in  History 

Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of  Toronto. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $80  and  $70  respectively.  Awarded 
to  the  students  who,  offering  History  as  their  Major  subject,  obtain  the 
highest  and  the  second  highest  standing  in  History  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  after  admission  to  Honours. 

Arts  ’09  Scholarship  in  History 

Present  value  $75.  Founded  by  the  class  of  1909.  Awarded  an- 
nually to  the  Honours  student  in  History  with  the  highest  standing  in 
History  courses  taken  in  the  penultimate  year. 

Department  op  Philosophy 
Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  Philosophy 

Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of  Toronto. 

Value  $100:  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  standing  in 
Philosophy  2 (Psychology). 

Isaac  Cohen  Scholarship  in  Philosophy 

Value  $100.  This  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a student 
in  Philosophy  on  the  results  of  the  year’s  work  in  Philosophy  1. 

Department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 
W.  M.  O.  Lochead  Scholarship  in  Economics 

Value  $40.  Founded  by  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  M.A.,  ’98,  Kitchener, 
Ontario.  The  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  sessional  examinations  and  classwork  in  Economics  4, 
provided  he  is  in  attendance  in  some  faculty  of  the  University  during 
the  following  session. 

Adam  Shortt  Scholarship  in  Political  Science 

Value  $40.  Founded  by  G.  W.  Mason,  Esq.,  K.C.,  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Adam  Shortt,  formerly  Professor  of  Economics.  Awarded  to  the  student 
taking  the  highest  standing  in  Politics  2,  provided  he  is  in  attendance 
during  the  following  session  and  is  registered  in  advanced  work  in  the 
Department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science. 

W.  W.  Near  Scholarship  in  Political  and  Economic  Science 

Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

Value  $200:  awarded  by  recommendation  of  the  Department  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  Honours  in  the  Department  (i.e.,  the 
first  year  after  admission  to  Honours)  to  a candidate  for  Honours 
(Major)  in  Economics  or  Politics.  The  holder  of  the  scholarship  is 
paid  $100  in  each  of  two  succeeding  years.  The  second  payment  may 
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be  withheld,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  if  the  holder’s 
progress  is  not  satisfactory. 

Go  wan  Foundation  No.  I 

Value  $20.  Founded  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.  Gowan,  K.C.M.G. 
Awarded  for  the  best  essay  written  under  examination  conditions  in 
February  of  each  year,  on  one  of  a list  of  subjects  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science. 

Gowan  Foundation  No.  Ill 

Value  $20  in  books.  Founded  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.  Gowan, 
K.C.M.G.  Awarded  in  Honours  in  Political  Science. 

Central  Ontario  Industrial  Relations  Institute  Scholarships 

Founded  by  the  Central  Ontario  Industrial  Relations  Institute. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $150  each.  Awarded  to  final 
year  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  who  are 
registered  in  the  following  courses:  Economics  23,  Commerce  50a,  51b, 
59  (thesis  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations).  Awarded  on  the  basis 
of  academic  standing  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Commerce  Course. 
Where  academic  standing  is  equal,  preference  is  given  to  those  students 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructors  concerned,  are  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Edwin  Waterhouse  Scholarship 

Value  $250.  Founded  by  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Company. 

Awarded  to  a student  in  the  Course  in  Commerce  and  Administration 
who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  third  year,  is  within  one  year  of 
graduation,  has  gained  distinction  in  his  academic  work  and  is  de- 
serving of  financial  assistance.  The  award  is  conditional  on  the 
winner  taking  the  optional  accounting  courses  of  the  fourth  year.  If 
he  fails  to  register  for  these  courses  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
following  the  award,  the  next  most  deserving  candidate  who  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  is  given  the  scholarship. 

The  recipient  is  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  a Committee 
of  Award  consisting  of  the  Principal  of  the  University,  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  Registrar. 

Bryce  M.  Stewart  Prize  in  Industrial  Relations 

Value  $20.  Given  by  Bryce  M.  Stewart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  A prize  of 
the  value  of  $20  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  making  the 
highest  standing  in  Economics  29b  (Industrial  Relations). 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 

N.  F.  Dupuis  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 

Value  $50.  This  is  one  of  three  scholarships  founded  by  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  in  honour  of  the  late  Professor  N.  F.  Dupuis  on 
the  completion  of  his  forty-five  years’  service  as  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  takes  the  highest 
standing  in  Mathematics  1 in  the  April  examinations. 

E.  D.  Merkley  Prize  in  Mathematics  2 

A prize  of  the  value  of  $5  in  books.  Founded  in  memory  of  E.  D. 
Merkley,  B.A.,  a graduate  of  1926.  Awarded  each  year  to  the  student 
obtaining  the  highest  standing  in  Mathematics  2. 


Susan  Near  Scholarships  in  Mathematics 

Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of  Toronto. 

Two  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  $60  and  $40:  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dents with  the  highest  and  the  second  highest  standing  in  Mathematics 
2,  10a,  11b  taken  concurrently. 

Two  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  $60  and  $40:  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dents with  the  highest  and  the  second  highest  standing  in  Mathematics 
12a,  14a,  15b,  16b  taken  concurrently. 

William  Coombs  Baker  Memorial  Prize 

A prize  of  the  value  of  about  $22  in  books  selected  from  a list  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Physics.  This  prize  has  been  founded  by 
graduates  in  memory  of  William  Coombs  Baker,  formerly  the  Robert 
Waddell  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  Queen’s  University. 
Awarded  annually  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in 
Physics  11. 


Day  Scholarship  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 

Value  $20.  Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Calvin  Wellington  Day, 
M.A.,  Lieutenant  2nd  Battalion,  C.E.F.  Awarded  to  students  proceed- 
ing to  the  Honours  Course  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  the  award  to  be 
based  on  examinations  in  Physics  2 and  the  Mathematics  taken  in  the 
same  year,  provided  that  at  least  one  full  course  in  Mathematics  other 
than  Mathematics  1 is  being  taken. 
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Susan  Near  Scholarships  in  Physics 

Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of  Toronto. 

1.  Value  $50:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Physics  2 and  11  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  which  course  11  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  not  necessary  that  Physics  2 should  be  taken  concurrently 
with  Physics  11. 

2.  Value  $75:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Physics  14a  and  13b  taken  concurrently. 

3.  Value  $75:  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Physics  12a  and  10b  taken  concurrently. 

Department  op  Biology 
W.  W.  Near  Scholarship  in  Biology 

Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

Value  $200:  awarded  by  recommendation  of  the  Department  on 
the  basis  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  Honours  in  the  Department  (i.e., 
the  first  year  after  admission  to  Honours)  to  a candidate  for  Honours 
(Major)  in  Biology.  The  holder  of  this  scholarship  is  paid  $100 
in  each  of  two  succeeding  years.  The  second  payment  may  be  withheld, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  if  the  holder’s  progress  is  not 
satisfactory. 

Gowan  Foundation  No.  II 

Value  $16.  Founded  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.  Gowan,  K.C.M.G.,  for 
the  best  collection  of  Canadian  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies.  In  session 
1945-46  only  Fern  Allies  will  be  accepted.  The  plants  must  be  good 
specimens,  well  pressed  and  mounted  on  herbarium  sheets  of  the  stan- 
dard size.  The  collection  must  be  delivered  before  December  15. 

Ann  Eliza  Stafford  Scholarship  in  Biology 

Value  $40.  This  Scholarship  is  not  yet  available  but  will  later  be 
provided  by  T.  T.  Bower,  Esq.,  of  Winnipeg,  at  which  time  the  condi- 
tions of  award  will  be  announced. 

Department  of  Chemistry 
William  Moffat  Scholarship 

Value  $20.  Founded  by  Dr.  William  Moffat  of  Utica  and  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in  first  year  Chem- 
istry. 
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Dr.  William  H.  Nichols  Scholarship  in  Chemistry 

Founded  by  Dr.  William  H.  Nichols. 

A Scholarship  of  the  value  oif  $40  will  be  awarded  to  the  student 
obtaining  the  highest  marks  during  the  year  in  Chemistry  2. 

Susan  Near  Scholarships  in  Chemistry 

Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of  Toronto. 

Two  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  $100  and  $50  to  be  awarded  to 
the  students  with  the  highest  and  second  highest  standing  in  any  two 
of  Chemistry  10,  12  and  13  taken  concurrently,  provided  that  the  average 
obtained  in  each  case  on  the  two  subjects  is  at  least  75%. 

Departments  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
Manley  B.  Baker  Scholarships  in  Geology 

Founded  by  Agnes  Moreland  Baker.  Two  Scholarships  of  the  value 
of  $125  and  $75  are  awarded  annually  to  the  students  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  or  of  Applied  Science  obtaining  highest  and  second  highest 
standing  in  the  first  three  courses  in  Geology.  These  may  include  Miner- 
alogy 10a  (Arts)  or  Mineralogy  III  (Science).  If  two  students  are 
equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  the  one  whose  need  is  greater. 

J.  H.  Rattray  Scholarship  in  Economic  Geology 

Value  $40.  Founded  by  Major  James  H.  Rattray,  M.C.  Open  to 
students  in  either  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science;  ordinarily  awarded  on  the  basis  of  standing  in  Economic 
Geology  (including  Geology  of  Canada),  a subject  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  tenable  by  a student  registered  for  graduate  work  in  the 
following  year.  In  any  year  in  which  the  Scholarship  cannot  be  so 
used,  it  may  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Scholarship  Committee, 
either  as  a prize  in  the  year  of  award  or  as  a general  proficiency 
scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  held  by  a student  whose 
programme  includes  Economic  Geology  in  the  following  year.  In  de- 
termining the  award,  the  Scholarship  Committee  take  into  account 
aptitude  as  well  as  academic  standing. 

Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  Geology-Mineralogy 

Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of  Toronto. 

Valiie  $100:  awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in 
Mineralogy  10a,  Mineralogy  11,  Geology  10b,  Geology  11. 

General  Scholarships 
University  Scholarships 

Six  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $100  and  eight  of  the  value  of  $75 
are  awarded  at  the  close  of  each  session  to  students  completing  first 
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second  and  third  year  work.  (One  of  the  $100  scholarships  is  main- 
tained by  the  class  of  1940  and  has  been  dedicated  to  one  of  their  class 
members,  Sidney  Watson,  who  was  killed  on  active  service  on  April  3, 
1941;  one  of  the  $75  scholarships  is  maintained  by  the  class  of  1939). 

Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Penultimate  Year  Scholarships 

One  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $300  and  one  of  the  value  of  $200. 
Awarded  at  the  end  of  the  penultimate  year  to  the  students  obtaining 
highest  and  second  highest  standing  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  winning 
students  must  be  in  residence  the  year  following  the  award. 

American  Legion  Scholarship 

Value  $100.  Established  by  Dr.  George  Hayunga  of  New  York. 

To  be  awarded  annually  to  a student  officer  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity Contingent  of  the  Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps,  the  selec- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Education  from  a group 
nominated  by  the  Commanding  Officer.  In  determining  the  award 
academic  standing  is  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  winning  student 
is  in  his  final  year  the  scholarship  is  awarded  as  a prize. 

Andrina  McCulloch  Scholarships  for  Public  Speaking 

Founded  by  the  late  Andrew  McCulloch,  M.A.,  of  Thorold. 

Scholarships  up  to  a total  value  of  $400  are  awarded  annually  in 
varying  amount's  to  intramural  undergraduate  students,  who  show 
marked  ability  in  public  speaking  activities. 

Conditions  of  award  are  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

B’nai  B’rith  Kingston,  Bursary 

Value  $50.  Founded  by  the  B’nai  B’rith  Lodge  of  Kingston.  This 
Bursary  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  of  promising  ability  but 
straitened  circumstances.  The  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  April 
examinations.  Applications  are  received  up  until  April  1 of  each  year. 

C.O.T.C.  Scholarship 

Value  $100.  Maintained  by  the  regimental  funds  of  the  Queen’s 
University  Contingent  of  the  Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps.  To 
be  awarded  annually  to  a member  of  the  Contingent  who  is  not , an 
officer.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Education 
from  a group  recommended  by  the  Commanding  Officer.  In  determin- 
ing the  award  academic  standing  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Pipe  Band  Scholarship 

Value  $25.  Maintained  by  the  Queen’s  University  Pipe  Band. 
Awarded  annually  to  the  best  piper  among  the  first  year  students  in 
all  faculties  on  the  basis  of  a piping  contest. 
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Robert  Bruce  Scholarships 

Under  provisions  in  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  Bruce  of  Quebec  the 
University  has  established  a Scholarship  worth  about  $70  in  each  of 
the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Applied  Science  and  Medicine.  Until  1948  the 
award  is  limited  to  students  of  Scottish  ex^'raction. 

The  Scholarship  in  each  Faculty  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing  on  the  regular  exam- 
inations of  that  year.  One-third  of  the  value  of  each  Scholarship  is 
paid  to  the  winner  in  each  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  o>f  his 
Course  provided  that  he  is  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  in  which  the 
award  was  made. 


Robert  Bruce  Bursaries 

The  will  of  the  late  Robert  Bruce  of  Quebec  provided  for  a sum  of 
about  $90  a year  to  be  given  in  Bursaries  “to  students  of  promising 
ability  but  straitened  circumstances.”  Until  1948  the  award  is  limited 
to  students  of  Scottish  extraction. 

This  sum  is  disbursed  annually  to  one  or  more  students  in  the 
third  or  later  years  in  any  Faculty.  The  Registrar  will  receive  applica- 
tions up  to  September  1 in  each  year. 

Khaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  is  part  of  a sum,  left  from  the  Khaki  University  after 
the  Great  War,  which  was  divided  among  the  Canadian  Universities. 

The  interest,  amounting  to  $240,  is  used  to  award  one  or  more 
scholarships  to  undergraduate  students  in  any  Faculty.  In  awarding 
these  scholarships  the  need  as  well  as  the  standing  of  applicants  is  con- 
sidered and  preference  is  given  to  returned  men,  or  sons  or  daughters  of 
soldiers  of  the  Great  War.  Applications  are  received  by  the  Registrar 
up  to  April  1st. 

The  O.  M.  Montgomery  Memorial  Fund 

Established  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  in  memory  of 
Mr.  O.  M.  Montgomery  who  graduated  from  Queen’s  University  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering  in  1905.  This  Fund  is  used  to  provide  bursaries 
for  worthy  students  in  need  of  financial  help.  It  is  administered 
by  a Committee  consisting  of  the  Principal,  the  Vice-Principal,  the  Reg- 
istrar, and  a representative  of  the  Aluminum  Company.  Awards  may 
be  made  in  any  Faculty,  and  may  only  be  regarded  as  gifts  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee  when  made  to  sons  or  daughters  of  employees 
of  the  Aluminum  Company.  Otherwise  repayment  is  expected  in  one 
or  both  of  the  following  ways: 

(1)  By  service  to  the  University  if  the  beneficiary  has  time  and 
is  qualified  for  the  work  available.  Such  service  shall  be  assistance  in 
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a departmenty  or  office,  or  library,  or  laboratory,  or  some  other  com- 
parable employment. 

(2)  By  return  in  cash  of  the  sum  granted,  or  of  the  part  not 
worked  out.  In  such  case  the  award  is  regarded  as  a loan  without 
interest,  payable  at  some  convenient  time  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Social  Engineering  Prize 

Value  $50.  Founded  by  A.  E.  McRae  of  Ottawa.  Awarded  annually 
under  the  following  conditions  as  stated  by  the  donor. 

The  object  of  this  prize  is  to  promote  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
the  practice  of  factually  appraising  his  every  act  from  the  point  of 
view  of  others  concerned  so  that  he  may  make  it  easiest  for  them  to 
co-operate  in  achieving  a desired  objective.  It  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  maximum  social  progress  primarily  demands  of  education  the 
production  in  individuals  of  capacity  to  lead  others  in  the  doing  of 
things  which,  in  the  long  view,  are  for  the  continuing  good  of  all.  A 
keen  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  common  good,  as  opposed  to  the 
mere  temporary  benefit  of  a particular  agency,  is  essential  in  efficient 
social  leadership. 

It  is  to  be  presented  annually  to  the  student  in  attendance  at 
Queen’s  University  who,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  graduating 
year,  has  developed  and  exhibited  greatest  capacity  in  leading  the 
student  body,  or  any  portion  of  it,  in  accomplishing  purposes  which  are 
considered  good  by  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 

The  recipient  shall  be  selected  by  a committee  consisting  of  the 
presidents  of  the  faculty  societies  and  the  Levana  Society  and  the 
Principal  of  the  University  or  his  nominee. 

Welch  Scholarship 

Value  $100.  Founded  by  Frederick  Welch  of  Kingston.  Awarded 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  open  for  competition  only  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  who  served  overseas 
in  the  Great  War,  and  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  which  students 
shall  at  the  time  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  City  of  Kingston,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  the  children  of  soldiers.  Application  for  this  Schol- 
arship must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  April  1 and  must 
give  evidence  of  eligibility  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will.  The 
Scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  April  examinations. 

Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Special  Scholarships 

Special  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Scholarships  for  merit  and  need  are 
available  for  students  of  promising  ability  but  straitened  circumstances. 
The  awards  are  made  on  a loan  or  service  basis. 
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Exchange  Plan  for  Undergraduates  of  Canadian  Universities 

The  object  of  the  Exchange  Plan  is  to  permit  specially  selected  stu- 
dents to  take  a year  of  work  at  a university  in  another  section  of  the 
country,  provided  that  such  students  undertake  to  return  the  following 
year  to  their  own  university.  Students  accepted  under  the  exchange 
plan  will  be  permitted  to  take  a full  yearns  work  at  the  desired  university 
with  exemption  from  tuition. 

Applications  for  an  Exchange  Scholarship  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Registrar  not  later  than  March  1st. 


Ill— GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 
A — Arts  Research  Fellowships 

The  University  awards  two  Fellowships  of  the  value  of  $500  and 
one  or  two  of  smaller  value.  These  are  open  to  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  an  Honours  B.A.  at  Queen^s  or  an  equivalent  degree  elsewhere. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  one  of  the  $500  Fellowships  may 
be  awarded  as  a Travelling  Fellowship,  but  with  this  exception  the 
appointment's  are  given  only  to  those  undertaking  graduate  studies  at 
Queen’s. 

A student  appointed  to  a Travelling  Fellowship  must  submit  and 
have  approved  a plan  of  study,  and  must  present  a report  on  his  year’s 
work  within  twelve  months  of  his  appointment. 

A student  appointed  to  a Fellowship  within  Queen’s  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Department  concerned, 
to  undertake  work  of  any  of  the  following  kinds;  (a)  Independent  in- 
vestigation, (b)  Assistance  in  research  work  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment, (c)  Tutorial  assistance  not  to  exceed  six  hours  a week. 

The  holder  of  a Fellowship  may  be  required  to  report  in  lectures  or 
in  written  form  the  results  of  any  investigations  carried  on. 

The  holder  of  a Fellowship  is  not  permitted  to  do  any  tutorial 
work  except  such  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Department  in 
which  his  special  studies  lie.  In  no  case  may  tutorial  work  exceed  six 
hours  a week  or  entitle  the  Fellow  to  additional  remuneration. 

Applications  must  be  sent  to  the  Registrar,  accompanied  by  evi- 
dence of  eligibility,  not  later  than  April  1 of  each  year. 

The  Fellowships  are  awarded  only  to  candidates  of  distinction  and 
promise. 
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Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Travelling  Fellowship 

Value  $245.  This  Fellowship  is  awarded  annuall3/’  to  a student 
intending  to  do  postgraduate  work  at  a University  within  the  British 
Empire. 

B — Fellowships  in  Chemistry 
Milton  Hersey  Fellowship  in  Chemistry 

This  Fellowship,  of  the  annual  value  of  $400,  is  endowed  by  Milton 
L.  Hersey,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.,  of  Montreal.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  all  uni- 
versities and  technical  colleges. 

The  holder  of  this  Fellowship  shall  carry  on  research  work  for  the 
whole  session  and  embody  the  results  in  a thesis.  The  research  may 
take  the  form  either  of  independent  investigation  or  of  assistance  in  an 
investigation  carried  on  by  some  department.  The  Fellow  may  be  re- 
quired to  undertake  tutorial  work  not  to  exceed  six  hours  a week. 

Applications  for  Fellowships  are  received  by  the  Registrar  up  to 
May  1.  If  no  appointment  is  made  by  that  date,  further  applications 
are  received  up  to  September  1. 

William  Neish  Fellowship  in  Chemistry 

This  Fellowship  of  an  annual  value  of  $400  has  been  endowed  by 
Ada  E.  Neish  and  Laura  Neish  Black  of  Kingston.  It  is  open  to  gradu- 
ate students  in  Chemistry  from  Queen's  or  other  Universities. 

The  holder  of  this  Fellowship  shall  carry  on  research  work  at 
Queen's  for  the  whole  session  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  shall  embody  the  results  in  a thesis. 
The  Fellow  shall  be  requii-ed  to  give  laboratory  instruction  or  its 
equivalent  not  to  exceed  nine  hours  a week. 

The  C.I.L.  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 

Value  $750.  Founded  by  the  Canadian  Industries  Limited  for  re- 
search in  Chemistry  or  Chemical  Engineering.  This  is  a Resident  Fel- 
lowship open  to  graduates  of  Queen’s  or  other  Universities.  Applica- 
tions are  received  by  the  Registrar  up  to  June  15. 

C — Scholarship  in  Geology 

J.  B.  Tyrrell  Scholarship  in  Economic  Geology 

Founded  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  LL.D.,  of  Toronto. 

Value  dependent  on  dividends  received.  This  Scholarship  is 
awarded  to  a graduate  student  who  is  working  in  the  field  of  Economic 
Geology. 

Applications  must  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  April  1st 
of  each  year. 
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D — Fellowships  in  History 
Sir  James  Aikins  Fellowship  in  Canadian  History 

This  Fellowship  of  the  annual  value  of  $400,  was  created  through 
the  generosity  of  Sir  James  Aikins,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  of  Winnipeg,  who  gave 
an  amount  creating  an  annual  revenue  of  $200.  This  was  supplemented 
by  an  equal  sum  contributed  by  Queen’s  University.  It  is  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  distinguished  work  in  the  advanced  Honours  courses  in 
Canadian  History,  or  such  other  courses  as  the  Professor  of  Canadian 
and  Colonial  History  shall  determine. 

The  Fellowship  is  tenable  only  by  students  who  return  to  the 
University  for  further  work  in  Canadian  History  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  regarding  tutorial  work  as  the  Arts  Research  Fellow- 
ships. 

The  Duncan  McArthur  Memorial  Fellowship  in  History 

This  Fellowship,  of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  was  created  through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Duncan  McArthur  of  Toronto,  as  a memorial 
to  her  husband,  the  Hon.  Duncan  McArthur,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C., 
who  was  Douglas  Professor  of  Canadian  and  Colonial  History  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  at  Queen’s  University  from  1922 
till  1934  and  subsequently  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  awarded  within  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  History 
for  graduate  study  either  at  Queen’s  University  or  elsewhere.  When  held 
by  a student  resident  at  the  University  it  is  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions regarding  tutorial  work  as  the  Arts  Research  Fellowships. 

Western  Ontario  Graduates  Fellowship  in  History 

This  Fellowship  of  the  annual  value  of  $320  was  created  through 
the  generous  contribution  by  graduates  of  the  University  in  western 
Ontario  of  an  amount  creating  an  annual  revenue  of  $160,  which  was 
supplemented  by  an  equal  sum  contributed  by  Queen’s  University.  It 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  research  in  History  and 
of  providing  junior  assistants  in  the  Department  of  History.  It  is 
awarded  within  the  discretion  of  that  Department  to  an  advanced  stu- 
dent of  satisfactory  academic  standing  in  attendance  at  the  University, 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  regarding  tutorial  work  as  the 
Arts  Research  Fellowships. 

E — Fellowship  in  Philosophy 
George  MacBeth  Milligan  Fellowship  in  Philosophy 

This  Fellowship,  of  the  annual  value  of  $400,  has  been  endowed  by 
George  MacBeth  Milligan  of  Toronto.  It  is  awarded  to  a graduate 
who  is  qualified  to  carry  on  independent  research  work  in  Philosophy 
or  Psychology. 
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The  Fellow  appointed  shall  carry  on  research  work  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity for  the  whole  session  and  shall  embody  the  results  in  a thesis. 
Such  research  may  take  the  form  of  assistance  in  an  investigation. 
Tutorial  or  other  help  may  be  required,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
for  the  Arts  Research  Fellowships. 

The  Fellowship  may  be  awarded  to  a qualified  graduate  of  another 
university. 

F — Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Fellowships 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  provision  was 
made  for  the  following  Fellowships: 

Four  Fellowships  of  the  value  of  $500  to  be  awarded  to  gradu- 
ates of  Queen’s  University  ‘‘who  are  willing  and  qualified  to  undertake 
independent  research  work  in  the  interests  of  higher  culture”.  These 
Fellowships  are  tenable  only  by  students  in  attendance  at  Queen’s. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  April  1st. 

G — Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Fellowships 

Fellowships  of  varying  amounts  will  be  available  during  session 
1945-46  for  Queen’s  graduates  continuing  their  work  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity. Application  for  these  Fellowships  must  be  received  by  April  1. 

IV— FELLOWSHIPS  NOT  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY 
A — The  Marty  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  in  memory  of  Dr.  Aletta  Marty,  valued  at  not  less 
than  $800  is  offered  by  the  Queen’s  University  Alumnae  Association. 
Any  woman  graduate  of  Queen’s  University  with  a Master’s  degree  may 
hold  this  scholarship,  which  is  ordinarily  awarded  for  a year’s  graduate 
work  overseas.  A committee  chosen  by  the  Alumnae  Association  makes 
the  award. 

The  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  the  same  woman  for  a second 
year.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  withhold  the  award  in  any  year 
for  financial  or  academic  reasons. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Registrar  not  later  than  January  1st 
each  year.  Candidates  must  have  the  Master’s  degree  when  they  hold 
the  scholarship  but  not  necessarily  when  they  apply  for  it.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

This  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  the  following  graduates  of 
Queen’s  University:  1937,  Winifred  (Rutledge)  Peterson;  1938,  Jeanne 
(LeCaine)  Agnew;  1939,  Elise  M.  Berry;  1940,  Anne  H.  Sedgewick; 
1941,  Eleanor  (Clarke)  Hay;  1942,  Joyce  Hemlow;  1943,  Kathleen 
Butcher;  1944,  Ellen  Thibaudeau;  1945,  Reta  E.  Anderson. 

B — The  Rhodes  Scholarship 

1.  General  Regulations: — A Rhodes  Scholarship  is  tenable  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  may  be  held  for  three  years.  Since,  however, 
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the  majority  of  Rhodes  Scholars  obtain  standing  which  enables  them  to 
take  a degree  in  two  years,  appointments  are  made  for  two  years  in  the 
first  instance,  and  a Rhodes  Scholar  who  may  wish  to  remain  for  a third 
year  will  be  expected  to  present  a definite  plan  of  study  for  that  period 
satisfactory  to  his  College  and  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees. 

Rhodes  Scholars  may  be  allowed,  if  the  conditions  are  approved  by 
their  own  College  and  by  the  Oxford  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees, 
either  to  postpone  their  third  year,  returning  to  Oxford  for  it  after  a 
period  of  work  in  their  own  countries,  or  may  spend  their  third  year  in 
postgraduate  work  at  any  university  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  special 
cases  at  any  university  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  overseas  do- 
minions, or  in  the  United  States,  but  not  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 

The  stipend  of  a Rhodes  Scholar  is  fixed  at  £400  per  year.  At  most 
Colleges,  and  for  most  men,  this  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  a Rhodes 
Scholar’s  necessary  expenses  for  Term-time  and  Vacations,  and  Scholars 
who  can  afford  to  supplement  it  by  £50  per  year  from  their  own  resources 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  so. 

2.  Conditions  of  Eligibility: — A candidate  to  be  eligible  must: 

1.  Be  a British  subject,  with  at  least  five  years’  domicile  in  Canada, 
and  unmarried.  He  must  have  passed  his  nineteenth  year,  but  not  have 
passed  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  on  October  1st  of  the  year  for  which 
he  is  elected. 

2.  Have  reached  such  a stage  in  his  course  at  one  of  the  Universi- 
ties in  Canada  that  he  will  have  completed  at  least  two  years  at  the 
university  in  question  by  October  1st  of  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Candidates  may  apply  either  for  the  province  in  which  they  have 
their  ordinary  private  domicile,  home  or  residence,  or  for  any  province 
in  which  they  have  received  at  least  two  years  of  their  college  education 
before  applying. 

In  that  section  of  the  Will  in  which  he  defined  the  general  tvne  of 
scholar  he  desired,  Mr.  Rhodes  wrote  as  follows: 

“My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  Schol- 
arships shall  not  be  merely  bookworms,  I direct  that  in  the  election  of 
a student  to  a Scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to: 

1.  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 

2.  his  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports  such  as 
cricket,  football  and  the  like; 

3.  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sym- 
pathy for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness  and 
fellowship,  and 

4.  his  exhibitions  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character 
and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates  for 
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those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem 
the  performance  of  public  duty  his  highest  aim.” 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  D.  R,  Michener,  372  Bay  St., 
Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  Selection  Committee  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Two  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  annually  in  the  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  if  qualified  candidates  appear. 

Each  candidate  for  a Scholarship  is  required  to  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  of  the  province  in  which 
he  wishes  to  compete,  not  later  than  November  10th.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

The  following  graduates  of  Queen’s  University  have  been  awarded 
Rhodes  Scholarships: 

1905,  J.  M.  Macdonnell;  1906,  A.  G.  Cameron;  1907,  N.  S.  Macdon- 
nell;  1911,  S.  Scott;  1912,  H.  S.  Smith;  1914,  A.  G.  Gumming;  1919, 
H.  R.  MacCallum;  1920,  K.  E.  Taylor;  1922,  A.  D.  Winspear;  1925,  L. 
F.  Kindle;  1926,  D.  A.  Skelton;  1936,  J.  G.  Davoud;  1937,  G.  M.  Brown; 
1938,  G.  P.  Grant;  1941,  G.  S.  Bowell,  R.  S.  Rettie. 

This  Scholarship  is  not  controlled  by  the  University. 

C — Royal  Society  of  Canada  Fellowships 

Ten  annual  fellowships  to  be  known  as  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
Fellowships,  each  of  $1500,  and  open  on  equal  terms  to  men  and  women, 
have  been  endowed  through  the  generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
They  are  tenable  at  institutions  of  learning  or  research,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  outside  of  Canada,  and  are  available  for  ad- 
vanced research  in  Literature,  History,  Anthropology,  Sociology,  Political 
Economy,  or  allied  subjects,  in  French  or  English;  and  in  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  Biology,  or  subjects  associated  with  any 
of  these  sciences. 

An  applicant  for  a Fellowship  should  be  a graduate  of  a Canadian 
university  or  college,  or  should  have  received  an  equivalent  training  in 
a Canadian  institution  possessing  adequate  facilities  in  his  particular 
subject,  and,  except  in  special  cases,  should  have  the  Master’s  degree  or 
its  equivalent  or,  preferably,  have  completed  one  or  more  year’s  work 
beyond  that  degree. 

Applications,  addressed  to  ‘‘The  Secretary,  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
Fellowships  Board,  Ottawa,  Canada,”  should  contain  particulars  of  the 
candidate’s  age  and  place  of  birth,  a full  statement  of  his  academic 
career,  with  copies  of  original  papers  and  any  other  evider-.e  of  his 
anility  or  originality  in  his  chosen  field;  also  an  indication  or  the  par- 
ticular work  he  proposes  to  undertake,  at  what  institution,  and  under 
whose  direction:  and  should  be  supported  by  recommendations  from 
the  head  of  the  department  of  the  institution  in  which  the  candidate 
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nas  studied,  and  from  the  instructors  under  whom  he  has  chiefly  worked. 
All  these  papers  should  be  in  duplicate. 

The  following  graduates  of  Queen’s  have  held  these  Fellowships: 

1932-33,  Christine  Rice;  1932-33,  H.  W.  Fairbairn;  1933-34,  G.  A. 
Harcourt;  1934-35,  D.  C.  G.  MacKay;  1936-37,  W.  C.  Giissow;  1937-38, 
A.  W.  Currie;  1938-39,  J.  S.  Marshall;  1941-42,  J.  Dingwall;  1942-43, 
J.  L.  Evans. 

This  Fellowship  is  not  controlled  by  the  University. 

D — Exhibition  of  1851  Science  Research  Scholarships 

This  postgraduate  scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of  £250  was 
founded  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  is  awarded  to  students  who  have  given  evidence  of  capacity  for 
original  research,  and,  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  are  under 
26  years  of  age. 

A given  number  of  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  students 
in  Canada  recommended  by  the  Universities  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  nominee  must  be  a British  subject,  must  have  been  a bona  fide 
student  of  Science  for  three  years,  must  have  been  a student  of  this 
University  for  a full  year  immediately  before  his  nomination,  must  be 
a student  of  this  University  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  (or  he  must 
have  been  a student  at  this  University  for  a full  year  ending  within 
twelve  months  prior  to  his  nomination  and  since  ceasing  to  be  such  stu- 
dent must  have  been  engaged  solely  in  scientific  study),  and  must 
pledge  himself  not  to  hold,  without  special  permission  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, any  position  of  emolument  while  holding  the  scholarship.  He  is 
recommended  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
The  scholarship  may  be  held  for  two  years,  if  the  report  of  the  first 
year’s  work  be  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  for  a third  year.  In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances,  the 
scholar  will  not  be  permitted  to  conduct  his  investigations  in  the  country 
in  which  he  received  his  scientific  education.  The  particular  investiga- 
tion the  student  proposes  to  pursue  must  be  stated  before  a scholarship 
can  be  awarded. 

The  scholarship  is  payable  quarterly  in  advance  and  a grant  of 
£25  will  be  paid  if  a satisfactory  final  report  is  presented  within  three 
months  of  the  expiration  of  the  scholarship.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  it  is  necessary  a scholar  will  receive  an  additional  annual 
allowance  not  exceeding  £30,  and  in  some  cases  the  farfe  from  his  Uni- 
versity will  be  partially  paid. 

Recommendations  must  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  or  before  June  1. 
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The  following  Science  Research  scholars  have  been  appointed  from 
Queen’s  University: 

1894,  N.  R.  Carmichael;  1896,  T.  L.  Walker;  1898,  F.  J.  Pope;  1900, 
W.  C.  Baker;  1901,  C.  W.  Dickson;  1904,  C.  W.  Knight;  1905,  F.  H. 
McDougall;  1907,  C.  Laidlaw;  1909,  N.  L.  Bowen;  1911,  W.  A.  Bell; 
1913,  J.  R.  Tuttle;  1915,  R.  C.  Cantelo;  1921,  D.  G.  H.  Wright;  1924, 
R.  H.  F.  Manske;  1924,  D.  C.  Rose;  1926,  H.  M.  Cave;  1928,  B.  W. 
Sargent;  1931,  E.  H.  Charlesworth ; 1932,  G.  S.  Farnham;  1932,  W.  J. 
Henderson;  1934,  W.  E.  Bennett;  1935,  J.  S.  Marshall;  1937,  A.  G.  Ward. 

This  Scholarship  will  not  be  awarded  again  until  after  the  war. 

E — Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women  Scholarships 

The  Travelling  Scholarship  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  value  $1,250,  available  for  study  or  research  work,  is  open 
to  any  woman  holding  a degree  from  a Canadian  university,  who  is  not 
more  than  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  award.  In  general,  preference 
will  be, given  to  those  candidates  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years 
of  graduate  study  and  have  a definite  course  of  study  or  research  in 
view.  The  award  is  based  on  evidence  of  character,  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, and  promise  of  success  in  the  subject  to  which  the  candidate  is 
devoting  herself. 

The  Federation  also  offers  a Junior  Scholarship,  value  $850,  open 
to  any  woman  holding  a degree  from  a Canadian  university,  who  is  not 
more  than  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  award.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  students  who  have  studied  in  only  one  university  and  who 
desire  to  continue  their  studies  in  another. 

The  proposed  place  and  plan  of  study  or  research  must  be  approved 
by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Application  blanks  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Convener  of  the  Scholarship  Committee,  Dr.  Cecilia  Krieger,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Applications  and  recommendations 
must  be  received  not  later  than  February  1st. 

The  following  graduates  of  Queen’s  University  have  been  awarded 
the  Federation  Scholarship: 

1930-31,  Mary  White;  1935-36,  Marie  (Hearne)  Creech;  1940-41, 
Jeanne  (LeCaine)  Agnew;  1941-42,  Anne  Sedgewick;  1943-44,  Joyce 
Hemlow;  1944-45,  Kathleen  E.  Butcher. 

F — Daughters  of  the  Empire  Post-graduate  Fellowship  (Overseas) 

As  part  of  their  War  Memorial  the  Imperial  Order,  Daughters  of  the 
Empire  offers  in  each  Province  in  Canada  a scholarship  for  postgradu- 
ate study  in  Britain.  The  scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $1,400,  is  tenable 
for  one  year,  but  it  may  be  awarded  to  the  same  person  for  a second 
year. 
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The  following  graduates  of  Queen’s  University  have  been  awarded 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  Overseas  Scholarships: 

1921-22,  Watson  Kirkconnell;  1923-24,  Hartley  Munro  Thomas; 
1936-37,  Henry  Stanley  Ferns;  1938-39  and  1939-40,  Thomas  John  Allen. 

This  Scholarship  will  not  be  awarded  again  until  after  the  war. 

V— PRIZES 

Canadian  Performing  Right  Society  Prizes  in  Music 

Music  2 — A Prize  of  $50,  given  by  the  Canadian  Performing  Right 
Society,  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in 
the  April  examination. 

Music  3 — A Prize  of  $50,  given  by  the  Canadian  Performing  Right 
Society,  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing 
in  the  April  examination. 

The  Alexander  MacLachlan  Peace  Prize 

The  Alexander  MacLachlan  Peace  Prize  has  been  established  by 
the  MacLachlan  family  in  memory  of  Alexander  MacLachlan,  former 
President  of  International  College,  Smyrna,  who  throughout  his  life 
worked  for  a better  understanding  among  nations. 

Value  $30.  Awarded  in  1945-46  for  an  essay  presented  as  part  of 
the  requirements  in  the  course  on  the  historical  approach  to  the  problems 
of  Contemporary  Europe  (History  27). 

The  essay  must  be  clearly  written  or  typewritten  and  must  be  sent 
in  to  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  April  1st. 

Prince  of  Wales  Prize 

A prize  of  the  value  of  $32  in  books.  Founded  in  1860  by  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Awarded  to  the  graduating  student  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  who  is  adjudged  to  have  the  best  academic  record  at 
Queen’s. 

The  M.  C.  Cameron  Prize  in  Gaelic 

Value  $40.  Founded  by  the  late  M.  C.  Cameron,  M.P.,  Goderich. 
Awarded  to  the  best  Gaelic  scholar,  reader  or  speaker,  provided  that 
he  does  not  take  less  than  50%  of  the  total  number  of  marks  in  the 
competitive  examination.  Application  for  examination  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Registrar  before  January  15  in  each  year.  Work  pre- 
scribed: any  600  lines  of  Ossian’s  Fingal,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
any  other  Gaelic  literature  selected  by  the  candidate;  Blackie’s  Language 
and  Literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  Gaelic  Grammar,  translation 
at  sight  of  Gaelic  into  English  and  English  into  Gaelic. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  PRIZES 
Curtis  Memorial  Foundation 

Value  about  $56.  Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  J.  T.  Curtis  of 
Ottawa.  Awarded  in  October  to  a graduate  of  that  year  (April  or 
September),  who  has  completed  the  degree  Course  by  extramural  and 
Summer  School  work.'  The  award  is  made  by  a special  committee  on 
the  ba.^is  of  scholastic  ability,  interest  in  athletics,  and  service  to  the 
Summer  School. 

Edgar  Forrester  Scholarship  in  Oral  French 

Founded  by  the  late  Edgar  Forrester,  Esq. 

Value  $20:  awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  on 
the  Summer  School  examination  in  Oral  French. 

Matheson  Prize 

Founded  by  the  Queen’s  University  Summer  School  Association. 

Value  $16.  Awarded  to  the  summer  school  student  standing  highest 
in  the  September  examination  in  Mathematics  2.  Founded  by  The  Queen’s 
University  Summer  School  Association  in  honour  of  the  late  Dean 
John  Matheson,  one  time  Supervisor  of  extramural  work  and  from  1939 
to  1943  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  an  ardent  believer  in  extension 
courses,  friend  and  counsellor  of  rnmny  generations  of  students. 

The  W.  T.  MacClement  Prizes 

Founded  by  the  Queen’s  University  Summer  School  Association. 

Four  prizes  of  the  value  of  $16  each.  The  Queen’s  University 
Summer  School  Association  has  established  in  memory  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
MacClement,  the  first  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  four  prizes  to  be 
awarded  on  the  results  of  the  September  examinations  in  English  2, 
Philosophy  1,  History  3 and  Biology  1 to  the  Summer  School  students 
who  stand  first  in  these  courses. 

VI— MEDALS 

A medal  is  awarded  annually  by  the  University  to  the  candidate  in 
each  major  subject  who  has  made  the  highest  standing  on  the  whole 
of  his  Honours  work  in  that  subject,  provided  such  standing  is  Class  I. 
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All  enquiries  regarding  regulations  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Registrar. 

Changes  in  regulations  become  effective  immediately. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

1.  Special  students  are  those  who  do  not  intend  to  proceed  to  a 
deg-ree.  Such  students  may  be  admitted  on  satisfying  the  Faculty  of 
their  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses  to  which  they  seek  admission. 

2.  Special  students  under  twenty-one  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
are  subject  to  all  the  regulations  affecting  regular  students  and  to  the 
following  special  regulations: — 

(i)  They  are  not  granted  admission  for  more  than  one  session 
though  they  may  be  readmitted  to  a succeeding  session  on  a new 
application. 

(ii)  They  are  not  allowed  any  supplemental  examination  but  are 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  University  immediately  if  they  fail  to 
satisfy  the  Faculty  at  the  regular  mid-year  or  April  examinations. 

(iii)  Examinations  passed  by  special  students  carry  no  credit 
towards  Matriculation  or  towards  a degree. 

(iv)  Attendance  as  a special  student  does  not  count  as  part  of  the 
attendance  required  for  a degree. 

3.  Special  students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  may  by  action  of  the  Faculty  be  exempted  from  all  regu- 
lations respecting  attendance  and  work. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  COURSES 
Attendance  and  Exercises 

4.  Attendance.  Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  lectures 
and  laboratory  periods  in  their  courses,  and  to  hand  in  all  essays  and 
class  exercises  when  due. 

Deficiency  in  attendance.  Students  who  have  not  yet  obtained  stand- 
ing in  at  least  five  courses  since  their  first  registration,  are  subject  to 
the  following  regulation: 

If  during  the  session  they  are  absent  from  more  than  one-eighth  of 
the  class  and  laboratory  periods  in  a subject,  they  may  not  take  the  final 
examination  in  that  subject,  and  they  are  considered  to  have  failed  in 
it.  They  are  subject  to  the  regulations  regarding  supplemental  exam- 
inations as  explained  in  Sections  8 and  9. 
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Students  who  exceed  the  limit  of  absences  because  of  illness  must 
submit  certificates  from  the  attending  physician  when  asking  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Faculty. 

A record  of  absences  based  on  monthly  reports  from  Instructors  is 
kept  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

5.  The  December  and  April  marks  are  determined  not  merely 
on  the  results  of  examinations  but  also  on  the  work  of  the  whole  term 
or  session,  including  consideration  of  class  tests,  examinations,  attend- 
ance, and  progress. 

6.  The  faculty  may,  at  any  time,  either  during  the  term  or  after  the 
close  of  the  term,  require  any  student  to  withdraw  from  the  University, 
whose  conduct,  attendance,  work,  or  progress  is  deemed  unsatisfactory. 

Failures  and  Low  Grades 

7.  Students  who  fail  in  any  course  they  intend  to  count  towards  a 
degree  are  required  to  repeat  the  course  before  coming  up  for  ex- 
amination in  that  course  in  any  subsequent  year. 

8.  Supplemental  Examinations.  Students  who  pass  in  at  least  three 
subjects  in  April  may  write  supplemental  examinations  in  September 
on  the  courses  in  which  they  have  failed,  provided  that  examinations  are 
offered  in  these  courses  (See  section  23,  page  82). 

9.  Loss  of  Year.  Students  who  ^t  the  April  examinations  pass  in 
fewer  than  three  subjects  are  considered  to  have  lost  their  year  and  they 
may  not  write  supplemental  examinations.  Students  who  at  the  April 
and  September  examinations  pass  in  fewer  than  four  out  of  five  subjects 
are  considered  to  have  lost  their  year. 

10.  Students  who  fail  in  four  or  five  classes  on  the  April  examinations 
are  required  to  withdraw  for  at  least  one  academic  year.  Students 
having  other  serious  failures  are  considered  by  the  Board  of  Studies 
who  recommend  action  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

11.  Students  who  fail  a year  retain  credit  only  in  those  subjects 
in  which  they  have  obtained  at  least  Grade  B standing. 

12.  Students  who  twice  in  Course  fail  a year’s  work  are  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

13.  (a)  Fipt  year  and  previously  registered  student's  who  fail  all 
their  classes  at  the  midyear  are  required  to  withdraw  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

(b)  Previously  registered  students  who  pass  in  only  one  course  at 
the  midyear  and  do  not  reach  an  average  of  40%  over  all,  are  required 
to  withdraw  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

14.  Students  who  are  readmitted  after  having  been  required  to  with- 
draw, students  who  reregister  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  after  having 
failed  in  four  out  of  five  examinations  in  the  last  year  of  attendance. 
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and  students  who  have  been  required  to  withdraw  from  another  Fac- 
ulty, are  placed  on  probation  until  Christmas.  At  that  time  they  are 
required  to  withdraw  if  they  do  not  pass  as  many  as  three  out  of  the 
five  midyear  examinations.  Each  case  is  reviewed  carefully  by  the 
Committee  on  Failures  and  the  Instructors  concerned.  Students  on 
probation  required  to  withdraw  at  Christmas  are  readmitted  at  some 
later  time  only  if  they  can  give  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  profit 
by  University  work. 

Number  of  Courses  in  a Year 

15.  No  student  is  allowed  to  take  more  than  five  lecture  courses  in 
the  academic  year  except  as  provided  below. 

Students  are  permitted  to  take  by  extramural  or  extramural 
and  Summer  School  work  one  back  class  during  the  summer  following 
a winter  session  in  which  they  have  passed  in  five  classes.  This  regu- 
lation is  not  open  to  a student  who  has  failed  a year. 

Acceleration  of  Courses  During  the  War  Period 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  the  Faculty  of  Arts  has  provided  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  programmes  of  intramural  students  as  follows: — 

(a)  Students  who  lack  only  three  courses  for  degree  may  take 
these  courses  during  the  summer  by  extramural  or  by  extramural  and 
Summer  School  work  provided  that  the  courses  are  offered. 

(b)  Other  students  may  take  as  many  as  two  courses  during  the 
summer. 

This  ruling  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  normal  weight 
of  work  during  a regular  session,  but  to  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  graduate  at  an  earlier  date.  For  instance,  students  who  have  already 
completed  ten  courses  may  graduate  in  the  fall  of  1946  rather  than 
the  spring  of  1947  by  taking: 

(1)  two  courses  during  the  summer  of  1945; 

(2)  five  courses  during  the  winter  of  1945-46; 

(3)  three  courses  during  the  summer  of  1946. 

(c)  Students  who  fail  in  one  or  two  courses  on  the  April  examina- 

tions must  include  supplementals  in  these  courses  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme permitted  under  (a)  or  (b).  * 

(d)  Students  lacking  only  six  courses  for  degree  may  take  these 
courses  in  the  final  regular  winter  session. 

16.  Intramural  students,  unless  excused  for  some  special  reason, 
must  take  five  courses  in  each  of  the  first  and  second  years.  In  no  case 
are  such  students  allowed  to  take  fewer  than  three  courses  in  the 
first  or  second  year.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  they  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  take  three  or  four  courses  in  the 
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winter  session  and  the  rest  in  the  summer,  provided  that  they  attend 
the  Summer  School. 

17.  Students,  who  without  special  permission  drop  a course,  are 
considered  to  have  failed  in  that  course. 

Preparatory  Courses 

18.  Students  with  full  Matriculation  who  desire  to  begin  work  in 
Greek,  German  or  Spanish  may  count  course  A in  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects  towards  a Pass  degree.  They  may  count  course  A in  one  only 
of  these  subjects  as  a free  option  towards  an  Honours  degree. 

Unmatriculated  students  who  use  an  A course  in  a language  to 
remove  an  entrance  condition  may  not  count  this  course  as  a credit 
towards  a degree.  (See  Admission  by  Special  regulation,  page  42). 

19.  Courses  A and  1 may  not  be  substituted  for  courses  1 and  2 
where  the  latter  are  definitely  prescribed. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  EXAMINATIONS 
(See  also  Regulations  5 to  14) 

Mid-Term  Examinations 

20.  Hour  examinations  in  regular  class  hours  may  be  held  by  any 
instructor  whenever  he  thinks  advisable. 

Mid-Year  Examinations 

21.  Midwinter  examinations  in  all  whole  courses  are  held  during 
the  last  week  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  these  courses  credit 
not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  final  marks  may  be  assigned  to  the 
work  of  the  first  term.  The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  Regula- 
tions 5 and  10.  Final  examinations  in  half-courses  of  the  first  term  are 
held  in  January  (see  page  6). 

April  Examinations 

22.  Final  examinations  in  all  whole  courses,  half  courses  of  the  second 
term  and  reading  courses  are  held  in  April.  Intramural  students  are 
expected  to  take  examinations  in  all  the  lecture  courses  in  which  they 
are  registered  in  the  second  term.  Under  special  circumstances  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  professor  concerned  they  may  be  given 
permission  to  postpone  until  September,  examinations  in  courses  num- 
bered under  10.  They  may  not  postpone  examinations  in  Honours 
courses. 

Examinations  in  the  first  two  Reading  courses  in  all  subjects  are 
held  in  both  April  and  September. 

The  attention  of  students  is  specially  called  to  Regulations  5,  10, 
and  12. 
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, September  Examinations 

23.  Supplemental  examinations  are  held  in  September  in  all  Pass 
courses  and  in  the  first  course  in  Honours  but  no  supplemental  examina- 
tions are  given  in  courses  beyond  the  first  three  courses  of  a Major 
or  Minor  subject  for  the  Honours  B.A.  degree.  September  papers  are 
set  in  all  subjects  offered  at  the  Summer  School  and  in  Reading  courses  1 
and  2 for  those  who  do  this  reading  during  the  summer. 

24.  At  the  specified  date  (see  pages  5 and  6)  before  the  September 
examinations  begin,  all  candidates  must  apply  to  the  Registrar  for  per- 
mission to  write  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  desire  to  be  examined. 
The  application  must  be  on  printed  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose  and 
niust  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  fees.  See  Fees. 

Special  Examinations 

25.  Students  who  for  any  reason  fail  to  take  an  examination  on  the 
appointed  date  may  be  required  to  take  a special  examination.  The  fee 
is  five  dollars  for  one  special  examination;  ten  dollars  for  two  or  more 
examinations. 

Admission  to  Examinations 
(See  also  Regulations  4,  22,  23) 

26.  Ordinarily  students  are  not  permitted  to  take  examinations  un- 
less they  have  registered  on  the  prescribed  date  within  the  academic 
year  in  which  they  present  themselves,  but  graduates  not  in  attendance, 
who  wish  to  take  examinations  merely  to  raise  their  standing  in  sub- 
jects already  passed,  may  delay  their  registration  until  February  15. 

27.  No  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  examination  hall  later  than 
thirty  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  examination. 

28.  No  candidate  is  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  papers  into  the 
examination  hall  except  by  express  direction  of  the  examiner. 

Determination  of  Standing 

29.  In  determining  a student’s  standing  at  a sessional  examination 
the  Departments  take  into  account  the  entire  class  record.  See  Regu- 
lation 5. 

30.  Students  are  given  credit  for  the  full  work  of  the  year  if 
they  have  passed  each  of -five  classes  with  at  least  50%. 

31.  The  following  percentages  are  required  for  the  various  grades 
of  Pass  and  Honours  standing  in  all  courses: 

PASS  STANDING 

(Applying  only  to  courses  numbered  under  10) 


Grade  A 75  per  cent,  and  over. 

Grade  B 62-74  per  cent. 

Grade  C 50-61  per  cent. 
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HONOURS  STANDING 

(Applying  to  all  courses  numbered  10  or  over  and  to  Reading  courses) 


Grade  A 75  per  cent,  and  over. 

Grade  B 66-74  per  cent. 

Grade  C 55-65  per  cent. 


A student  who  makes  50%  to  54%  on  any  course  numbered  10 
or  over  is  permitted  to  count  this  course  towards  the  Pass  degree.  No 
credit  is  given  towards  an  Honours  degree. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE 

OF  B.A. 

GENERAL  EXPLANATIONS 
Pass  and  Honours  Courses 

The  word  “Course,”  when  printed  with  an  initial  capital,  is  used  to 
indicate  a programme  of  work  leading  to  a degree  or  certificate. 

A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  take  a Pass 
Course  or  an  Honours  Course.  The  latter  requires  greater  specializa- 
tion and  higher  standards  in  the  work  of  the  two  main  subjects.  De- 
tails are  given  below  under  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
OF  Arts. 

Courses  and  Half-Courses 

The  word  “course,”  printed  with  an  initial  small  letter,  indicates 
a unit  of  work  occupying,  as  a rule,  three  hours  a week  throughout  the 
session.  A “half-course,”  on  the  other  hand,  usually  occupies  only  one 
term,  though  occasionally  it  may  run  through  the  session. 

Two  half-courses  are  equivalent  to  a whole  course,  and  when  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  defined  in  courses,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  an  equivalent  in  courses  and  half -courses  may  be  offered. 

Numbering  of  Courses  and  Half-Courses 

Preparatory  courses  in  the  languages  are  designated  by  the  letter 
A.  See  General  Regulations.  Other  courses  are  numbered  with 
Arabic  numerals  (Latin  1,  Greek  2).  Half-courses  have  in  addition  to 
the  numeral  the  letter  a or  6,  according  as  they  are  offered  in  the  first 
or  second  term.  Courses  in  advanced  work  marked  “t”  are  two-hour 
courses  extending  throughout  the  year. 
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General  Regulations 


The  fundamental  courses  in  each  subject  are  numbered  1*  and  2 
(History  1 or  3,  Economics  4)  and  must  be  taken  by  all  proceeding  to 
advanced  work  in  the  subject.  Other  courses  numbered  under  10  are  for 
Pass  students  only.  Courses  numbered  10  and  upward  are  Honours 
courses,  though  in  most  departments  they  are  open  to  Pass  students 
provided  that  prerequisites  have  been  completed  satisfactorily. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES 

The  following  Courses  of  Undergraduate  Study  are  offered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts: 

Pass  Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 

Honours  Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  with  Honours 

and  admission  to  the  qualifying  examination  for  the  Interim 
High  School  Assistants’  Certificate,  Type  A. 

Courses  in  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Applied  Science. 

Combined  Course  in  Commerce  and  Applied  Science. 

Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Theology. 

Course  in  Nursing. 

Candidates  are  subject  to  changes  in  Regulations  or  Courses  made 
after  their  first  registration  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  undue  hardship  is  involved. 

All  enquiries  regarding  Regulations  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Registrar. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A PASS  B.A.  DEGREE 

A candidate  for  a Pass  degree  must  have  twenty  classes,  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  three  regulations  given  below,  and  must  make  a 
standing  of  Grade  B or  over  in  at  least  ten.  In  courses  numbered  10 
or  over  Grade  C counts  as  the  equivalent  of  Grade  B. 

A.  The  twenty  classes  offered  for  a degree  must  include  the  following 
eight : 

English  1*,  English  2, 

Latin  1*,  or  Mathematics  1*, 

Any  two  chosen  from  Greek  1*,  German  1*,  French  1*,  Latin  1*, 
Spanish  1*,  Latin  2,  Greek  2,  German  2,  French  2,  Spanish 

2. 

^Course  1 and  Grade  XIII  are  the  same  if  the  subject  cencerned  is 
given  in  the  Schools  at  Grade  XIII  level. 
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Philosophy  1 or  2, 

Any  one  chosen  from  History  1*,  History  3,  Greek  and  Roman 
History  4,  Economics  4,  Politics  2, 

Any  one  chosen  from  Physics  1*,  Chemistry  1*,  Biology  1*, 
Geology  1 or  Geography  1,  Mineralogy  1„ 

B.  Candidates  must  so  arrange  their  work  as  to  include  at  least  three 

classes  in  each  of  three  subjects. 

C.  Additional  classes  to  make  a total  of  twenty  may  be  freely  chosen, 

subject  to  the  regulations  regarding  prerequisites,  from  those 
listed  under  the  heading  “Details  of  Courses  of  Instruction,” 

Courses  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Art,  Music  and  Religious  Knowledge 
may  be  counted  towards  a degree  as  optional  subjects,  but  of  these  only 
Spanish  may  be  taken  as  an  Honours  subject. 

As  many  as  three  courses  in  Commerce,  numbered  50  or  over,  may 
be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  Pass  B.A, 

Note:  Students  on  the  Pass  Course  interested  in  preparing  to  teach 
Geography  under  the  new  System  of  Studies  in  the  Schools  are  advised 
to  include  in  the  degree  programme 

Physics  1*,  Chemistry  1*,  Biology  1*,  10,  31,  Economics  4,  10, 
History  3,  13,  Geology  1 or  Geography  1,  Geology  16a,  Mineralogy 
16b. 

HONOURS  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  ‘ 

There  are  several  types  of  Honours  Courses: 

(a)  The  Specialized  Honours  Course, 

(b)  The  General  Honours  Course.  (See  page  89,  Section  VII). 

(c)  The  Honours  Course  for  students  preparing  for  admission 
to  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  for  teachers’  certificates 
in  English  and  French,  English  and  Latin,  Latin  and 
French,  French  and  German  or  Spanish  (see  page  92, 
Section  IV,  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  A). 

I.  Admission  to  Honours 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  candidates  for  Honours  must  make 
formal  application  to  the  Registrar.  These  applications  are  referred 
first  to  the  departments  concerned  for  recommendation,  and  then  to  the 
Committee  of  Departments  for  final  action. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  an  Honours  Course  if  in  their  special 
subjects  they  have  made  at  least  62%  in  the  preceding  pass  class  and  at 
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least  60%  in  the  preceding-  class  numbered  10  or  over,  and  if  their  stand- 
ing in  other  subjects  is  considered  satisfactory. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  each  year  each  candidate’s  record  is  reviewed 
by  the  Committee  of  Departments  to  determine  his  fitness  to  proceed  in 
Honours.  All  not  doing  satisfactory  work  are  required  to  revert  to 
a Pass  Course. 

II.  General  Plan  of  Specialized  Honours  Courses 
A.  Weight  of  Work 

The  programme  of  work  for  the  specialized  Honours  Degree  con- 
sists of  twenty  lecture  courses  and  three  Reading  courses. 

Of  the  twenty-three  courses  required, 

(a)  Twelve  constitute  a Major  as  follows: 

(1)  Nine  lecture  courses*  of  which  seven  are  in  one  subject 
and  the  remaining  two,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Major  Depart- 
ment, in  the  same  subject  or  supporting  work  in  other  sub- 
jects. For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  Italian  1 is  regarded 
as  a course  in  Spanish,  and  Geology  and  Mineralogy  are 
regarded  as  a single  subject. 

If  Pass  courses  from  another  Department  are  prescribed  as 
part  of  the  Major  group,  the  candidate  must  make  Grade  B in 
them;  if  advanced  courses  from  another  Department  are  ap- 
proved, the  candidate  must  make  Grade  C in  them  but  is 
exempt  from  the  regulations  regarding  standing  in  earlier 
work  in  the  subject. 

(2)  Three  Reading  courses.  Each  Reading  course  in  weight 
of  work  is  the  equivalent  of  a three-hour  lecture  course 
and  the  content  is  determined  by  the  Major  Department. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  Major  Department  a thesis  may  be 
substituted  for  an  examination  in  one  of  the  Reading  Courses. 
Field  work  or  research,  approved  by  the  Major  Department, 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  Reading  courses  but  no  can- 
didate is  required  to  make  such  substitution.  (For  special 
regulations  governing  the  Honours  Courses  in  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  see  pages  108,  140,  168.) 

(b)  The  Minor  ordinarily  consists  of  five  courses*  in  one  sub- 
ject but  the  Minor  department  may  substitute  for  one  of  these 
a related  or  prerequisite  course  from  another  department.  For 
purposes  of  this  regulation  Geology  and  Mineralogy  are  re- 
garded as  a single  subject. 

*Of  these  the  first  course  may  be  a subject  of  Grade  XIII. 
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(c)  Six  are  compulsory  general  courses.  Each  Honours  student 
must  take  English  1*,  2,  French  1*,  German  1*,  Greek  1* 
or  Spanish  1*,  Latin  1*  or  Mathematics  1*,  Philosophy  1 or  2^ 
a science.  If  some  of  these  classes  are  included  in  the  special 
subjects  an  equal  number  of  other  classes  outside  the  special 
subjects  must  be  substituted. 

The  detailed  prescription  of  work  for  each  subject  of  in- 
struction shows  in  the  introductory  matter  the  general  courses 
required  when  that  subject  is  taken  as  a Major. 

B.  Compulsory  Courses 

(a)  The  following  classes  must  be  included  among  Major,  Minor, 
and  General  courses: 

English  1*,  2. 

Latin  1*  or  Mathematics  1*. 

Latin  1 must  be  offered  by  candidates  whose  Major  or  Minor 
is  in  English  or  a foreign  language.  Mathematics  1 must 
be  offered  by  candidates  whose  Major  or  Minor  is  in  a 
science. 

French  1*  or  German  1*  or  Greek  1*. 

Philosophy  1 or  2. 

A science  course. 

(b)  Other  compulsory  courses  may  be  required,  but  in  that  case 
they  are  counted  as  part  of  the  Major  or  Minor. 

III.  Length  of  Course 

The  Course  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  with  Honours  normally  covers 
four  years  from  Grade  XIII  in  five  full  subjects.  Ordinarily  candidates 
are  not  permitted  to  register  in  any  academic  year  in  more  than  five 
courses  including  Reading  courses.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  candi- 
dates of  exceptional  ability  to  complete  the  Course  in  three  years  from 
Grade  XIII  by  taking  five  regular  lecture  courses  or  the  equivalent  in 
hours  in  each  of  three  years,  and  by  doing  the  Reading  courses  in  the 
penultimate  and  final  years  and  in  the  intervening  summer.  Such 
candidates  must  have  passed  with  Grade  A standing  in  each  special 
subject  and  an  average  of  Grade  A on  the  year’s  work  preceding  ad- 
mission to  Honours. 

A candidate  is  expected  to  complete  his  general  courses  by  the  end 
of  the  third  year. 

* Course  one  and  Grade  XIII  are  the  same  if  the  subject  concerned 
is  given  in  the  schools  at  Grade  XIII  level. 
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IV.  Final  Year  Examinations  on  the  Honours  Courses 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessional  examinations,  candidates  must 
write  general  examinations  at  the  conclusion  of  their  Course  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  Specialized  Honours  Course — two  general  examinations  in  the 

Major  subject. 

(ii)  General  Honours  Course — one  general  examination  in  each  of 

the  three  special  subjects. 

(iii)  Course  for  students  preparing  for  admission  to  the  Ontario 

College  of  Education  for  teachers’  certificates  in  English  and 

French,  English  and  Latin,  Latin  and  French,  French  and 

German  or  Spanish — one  general  examination  in  each  of 
> the  two  special  subjects. 

V.  Classes  in  Honours 

A candidate  on  the  Specialized  Honours  Course,  who  completes  all 
prescribed  courses  satisfactorily  and  who  makes  at  least  75  per  cent, 
on  the  advanced  work  of  the  Major  subject,  is  awarded  a first  class 
Honours  degree,  similarly  a candidate  who  obtains  66  per  cent,  a second 
class  Honours  degree,  and  a candidate  who  obtains  at  least  60  per 
cent,  a third  class  Honours  degree. 

A candidate  on  the  General  Honours  Course,  who  completes  all  pre- 
scribed courses  satisfactorily  and  makes  at  least  75  per  cent,  on  the 
advanced  work  in  each  of  the  three  special  subjects,  qualifies  for  the 
first  class  Honours  degree,  similarily  a candidate  who  makes  66  per 
cent,  a second  class  Honours  degree,  and  a candidate  who  obtains  at 
least  60  per  cent,  a third  class  Honours  degree, 

A candidate  preparing  for  admission  to  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  for  the  teachers'  certificate  in  English  and  French,  English  and 
Latin  Latin  and  French,  French  and  German  or  Spanish,  who  completes 
all  prescribed  courses  satisfactorily  and  makes  at  least  75  per  cent,  on  the 
advanced  work  of  each  of  the  two  special  subjects,  qualifies  for  the 
first  class  Honours  degree,  similarly  a candidate  who  obtains  66  per 
cent,  a second  class  Honours  • degree,  and  a candidate  who  obtains  at 
least  60  per  cent,  a third  class  Honours  degree. 

VI.  Pass  Degree  on  an  Honours  Course 

Candidates  who  pass  all  their  classes  but  fail  to  secure  honours 
because  they  have  made  less  than  60  per  cent,  in  one  or  both  of  the 
major  and  minor  are  granted  a pass  degree  if  they  make  at  least  50  per 
cent,  in  each  of  their  subjects. 
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VII.  General  Honours  Courses 

The  General  Honours  Course  consists  of  twenty-four  classes  made 
up  as  follows: 

Five  lecture  courses  in  each  of  three  special  subjects. 

One  Reading  course  in  each  of  three  special  subjects. 

Six  compulsory  general  courses: 

Each  student  is  required  to  take  English  1*,  2,  French  1*, 
German  1*,  Greek  1*  or  Spanish  1*,  Latin  1*  or  Mathematics 
1*,  Philosophy  1 or  2,  a Science.  If  some  of  these  classes  are 
included  in  the  special  subject's  an  equal  number  of  other 
classes  outside  the  special  subjects  must  be  substituted.  In  a 
combination  including  Physics  but  not  Mathematics  it  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  take  Mathematics  2,  as  part  of 
the  Physics  group,  or  as  one  of  the  compulsory  subjects. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  take  in  addition  to  course  examina- 
tions one  general  examination  in  each  special  subject. 

The  regulations  applying  to  specialized  Honours  Courses  apply  also 
to  the  General  Honours  Course.  The  minimum  time  required  of  ex- 
ceptional students  to  finish  a degree  in  the  short  period,  from  admission 
to  Honours,  is  two  regular  winter  sessions,  the  intervening  summer, 
and  the  following  summer. 

N.B.  For  purposes  of  this  Course,  Economics  and  Politics  may  be 
regarded  as  separate  Departments. 

VIII.  Special  General  Honours  Courses 

A.  Honours  in  General  Science  for  Teachers: 

The  following  courses  are  required: 

(a)  Biology  1*,  10,  16,  11,  19,  Reading  Course  1. 

(b)  Chemistry  1*,  2,  10,  12,  13,  Reading  Course  1. 

(c)  Physics  1*,  2,  11,  14a,  13b,  Reading  Course  1,  Mathematics  2. 

(d)  Six  general  courses:  English  1*,  2,  French,  1*,  German  1*, 
Greek  1*  or  Spanish  1*,  Philosophy  1 or  2,  Mathematics  1*, 
one  free  option. 

One  general  examination  in  each  special  subject. 

B.  The  following  arrangement  is  made  for  students  on  the  General 
Honours  Course  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  Geography 
under  the  new  System  of  Studies  in  the  Schools: 

*Course  1 and  Grade  XIIT  are  the  same  if  the  subject  concerned  is 
given  in  the  schools  at  Grade  XIII  level. 
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1.  Biology  1*,  10,  16,  19,  31,  Reading  Course  1. 

Chemistry  1*,  2,  10,  12,  13,  Reading  Course  1. 

Economics  4,  10,  Geology  1,  16a,  History  13,  Mineralogy  16b, 
History  Reading  Course  5. 

Six  compulsory  general  courses:  English  1*  and  2,  French  1*, 
German  1*,  Greek  1*  or  Spanish  1*,  Latin  1*  or  Mathematics 
1*,  Philosophy  1 or  2,  Physics  1*. 

2.  Economics  4,  Politics  2,  Economics  10,  12,  15,  Reading  Course  1. 

History  1*,  3,  13,  17,  one  Honours  course  to  be  selected  from  other 

offerings  in  History,  Reading  Course  5. 

Biology  1*,  10,  31,  Geology  1,  16a,  Mineralogy  16b,  a Reading  Course 
in  Biology. 

Six  compulsory  general  courses,  as  outlined  in  1 except  that  Chem- 
istry 1*  is  offered  in  place  of  Physics  1*. 

IX.  The  Honours  Course  for  students  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  for  specialist  work  in  English  and  French, 
English  and  Latin,  Latin  and  French,  French  and  German  or  Spanish 
is  described  on  page  92,  Section  IV,  Teachers’  Certificate. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Students  who  wish  to  proceed  to  Social  work  after  graduation  will 
find  that  any  Arts  degree  will  admit  them  to  a recognized  School  of 
Social  Work.  Such  students  should  include  in  their  degree  Course  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  following  subjects:  Economics,  Sociology,  His- 
tory, Philosophy,  Psychology,  Biology  and  English. 

COURSE  FOR  DIPLOMA  IN  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUE 

Opportunities  to  work  towards  a Diploma  in  Laboratory  Technique 
are  provided  for  a limited  number  of  students  who  complete  the 
Honours  degree  in  Biochemistry,  or  Chemistry,  or  Biology,  or  the  Pass 
degree  including  Physics  1,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  each  of 
Chemistry  and  Biology  to  be  selected  from 

Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  3 or  13,  12,  Biochemistry  16. 

Biology  1,  16,  26,  Bacteriology  10. 

Advanced  courses  may  be  taken  only  if  the  student  has  passed  the 
prerequisite  courses  with  the  necessary  standing. 

Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Laboratory  Technique  must  complete 
in  addition  to  the  required  academic  work  for  degree,  a course  in 
laboratory  training  including  three  months  in  Biochemistry ; four 
months  in  Bacteriology  and  Serology;  five  months  in  Pathology, 
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Haematology  and  routine  laboratory  analysis,  of  which  three  months 
shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

Candidates  may  take  the  necessary  laboratory  training  in  twelve 
months  after  graduation  or  in  the  summers  during  the  years  in  which 
they  are  registered  on  the  degree  programme.  Under  the  latter  plan 
the  work  may  be  done  in  three  summers  of  four  months  each  and  may 
begin  in  the  summer  after  the  first  year  at  the  University  if  the 
candidate  has  sufficient  background  in  the  basic  subjects.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  candidate  must  have  three  courses  in  Chemistry 
before  attempting  the  laboratory  training  in  Biochemistry,  Bacteriology 
10  before  taking  the  laboratory  training  in  Bacteriology. 

Candidates  for  the  Diploma  are  required  to  take  a general  ex- 
amination on  the  completion  of  their  laboratory  training. 

The  fee  for  the  laboratory  programme  is  $50. 

COURSE  IN  NURSING 

Queen’s  University  offers  a course  in  Nursing  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  B.N.Sc.  (Bachelor  of  Nursing  Science). 

I.  The  length  of  the  course  is  five  years  from  ‘Grade  XIII  in  five 
subjects  including  English,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

The  five  years  are  made  up  as  follows: 

One  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Arte. 

Three  years  of  training  in  Nursing  in  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 

or  another  hospital  where  there  is  an  approved  School  for 

Nurses.  This  training  leads  to  graduation  as  a Registered  Nurse. 

One  year  of  study  in  either  (a).  Public  Health,  or  (b)  Hospital 

Administration. 

II.  Students  are  required  to  have  the  following  courses  or  their 
equivalent  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts: 

English  1*,  2 

Chemistry  1*  and  one  advanced  course 
Biology  1* 

Bacteriology  10 
Physics  1* 

Philosophy  2 

two  optional  courses 

III.  The  first  four  months  of  the  three  years  of  hospital  training  is 
a period  of  probation.  This  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  before  enter- 
ing the  Faculty  of  Arts,  provided  that  the  student  is  then  at  least 
19  years  old. 

*Course  one  and  Grade  XIII  are  the  same  if  the  subject  concerned 
is  given  in  the  schools  at  Grade  XIII  level. 
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IV.  The  final  year  in  Public  Health  is  taken  under  the  direction  of  the 
University.  It  consists  of  a full  academic  year  of  lectures  and  clinical 
work,  and  one  month  of  intensive  field  work. 

The  final  year  in  Ward  Teaching  and  Hospital  Administration  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Kingston  General  Hospital.  It  consists  of 
a full  academic  year  of  instruction  and  clinics,  visits  to  other  institutions, 
and  practical  experience  in  taking  responsibility. 

The  final  year  courses  may  not  be  offered  until  the  session  1946-47. 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES  IN  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

I.  Permanent  First  Class  Certificate 

Students  holding  the  Interim  First  Class  Certificate  may  satisfy  the 
academic  requirements  for  the  Permanent  Certificate  by  taking  five 
University  courses.  This  work  must  include  English  2,  the  other  four 
courses  to  be  chosen  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Some  of  the  classes  which  may  be  completed  by  extramural 
work  are:  English  2,  Latin  2,  History  3,  Philosophy  1,  Philosophy  2, 
Economics  4,  Politics  2,  Mathematics  2.  Classes  in  science  and  modern 
languages  must  be  taken  in  residence  either  during  a regular  winter 
;session  or  by  extramural  and  summei  school  work. 

II.  High  School  Teacher’s  Certificate 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  a 
candidate  for  a High  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  who  holds  a First  or 
Second  Class  certificate  and  who  has  had  experience  in  the  Public, 
Separate  or  Continuation  Schools  of  the  Province  may  be  partially 
Telieved  from  attendance  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

III.  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B 

The  academic  standing  for  admission  to  the  professional  Course 
leading  to  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate.  Type  B, 
is  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  or  Master  of 
Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  from  a British  University,  based 
;upon  Courses  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

IV.  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A 

By  an  agreement  between  Queen’s  University  and  the  Department 
of  Education  of  Ontario,  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  certain 
specified  Honours  Courses  may  be  certified  as  having  completed  the 
academic  requirements  for  admission  to  the  qualifying  examinations  for 
the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  at  the  Ontario 
vCollege  of  Education. 
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The  Department  of  Education  has  authorized  Certificates  a& 
follows : 

Classics  History 

Latin  and  French  Mathematics 

Latin  and  English  Mathematics  and  Physics 

English  ‘ Science 

English  and  French  B.Com.  Course 

French  and  German  or  Spanish 

Candidates  for  the  qualifying  examinations  for  the  Interim  High 
School  Assistant's  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Latin  and  French,  Latin  and 
English,  English  and  French,  French  and  German  or  Spanish  take 
a degree  programme  made  up  of  seven  lecture  courses  in  each  of  the 
two  special  subjects,  two  Reading  courses  in  either  subject,  one  Read- 
ing course  in  the  other  subject,  and  six  general  courses  as  specified 
under  the  Departmental  Prescriptions  for  Honours  Courses.  Students 
of  exceptional  linguistic  ability  may  be  permitted  to  take  as  many 
as  four  courses  in  a third  language.  In  that  case  they  substitute  two 
courses  in  the  third  lang-uage  for  one  Reading  course  in  each  of  the 
other  two  languages  and  they  take  two  of  their  optional  general  subjects 
in  the  third  language. 

Candidates  for  the  qualifying  examinations  for  the  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  other  combinations  listed, 
take  the  regular  Honours  Courses  as  outlined  under  the  Departmental 
Prescriptions. 

Candidates  for  the  qualifying  examinations  in  Science  may  take 
the  General  Science  Course  for  Teachers  or  the  regular  Honours  Course 
in  two  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  with  adjustment's  as  noted 
under  the  Departmental  Prescriptions. 

V.  Commercial  Specialist’s  Certificate 

Students  working  with  the  Department  of  Education  towards  the 
Commercial  Specialist’s  Certificate  are  granted  exemption  from  attend- 
ance and  examination  in  the  following  subjects  if  they  pass  the  equiva- 
lent University  courses  with  Grade  A or  B standing.  They  are  given 
exemption  from  attendance  only  if  they  pass  the  courses  with  Grade  C 
standing : 


Department  of  Education  Courses 
Arithmetic  of  Investment 
History  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Theory  of  Economics 
Money  and  Banking 
Business  Law 
Bookkeeping 
Accountancy  Theory 
Accountancy  Practice 


University  Equivalent 
Mathematics  7a 
Economics  4 
Economics  10 
Economics  12 
Commerce  60 
Commerce  63 
Commerce  64 
Commerce  66b 


Note:  Theory  of  Economics  is  equivalent  to  Economics  1 in  calen- 
dars prior  to  1939-40. 
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Graduates  in  Commerce  whose  courses  have  included  Mathema- 
tics 7a  and  Commerce  66b  are  exempted  from  attendance  and  ex- 
amination in  all  the  subjects  of  the  Commercial  Course  (Accountancy 
Option)  except  Shorthand  Theory,  Shorthand  Practice  and  Transcrip- 
tion, Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Office  Practice  and  Business  Papers, 
Minor  and  Major  Methods. 

VI.  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A 
For  Graduates  in  Applied  Science 

Graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  may  obtain  the 
standing  required  for  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  A,  by  taking  certain  additional  courses  as  stated  below. 

1.  In  Mathematics  and  Physics 

A degree  in  Applied  Science  in  one  of  the  Courses  of  Mining  En- 
gineering, Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Chemical  Engineering, 
Metallurgical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  or  Mechanical  Engineering 
with  a subsequent  standing  of  at  least  55  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing courses  and  an  average  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  the  work  of  each 
subject. 

Mathematics  12a,  15b,  13,  19t,  22t  and  one  other  t course, 

Physics  10b,  12a,  13b,  14a, 

credit  towards  these  being  given  when  equivalent  subjects  have  been 
satisfactorily  taken  in  Course. 

A degree  in  Applied  Science  in  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  with  subsequent  standing  of  at  least  55  per  cent,  in  each 
of  the  following  courses  and  an  average  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  on 
the  work  of  each  subject: 

Mathematics  12a,  15b,  19t,  22t,  and  one  other  t course, 

Physics  10b,  12a,  13b,  14a, 

credit  towards  these  being  given  when  equivalent  subjects  have  been 
satisfactorily  taken  in  Course, 

A degree  in  Applied  Science  in  the  Department  of  Physics  with 
subsequent  standing  of  at  least  55  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  following 
courses  and  an  average  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  on  the  work  of  each 
subject: 

Mathematics  12a,  15b,  and  one  t course, 

Physics  10b,  12a,  13b,  14a, 

credit  towards  these  being  given  when  equivalent  subjects  have  been 
satisfactorily  taken  in  Course. 
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2.  For  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  A,  in  Science 

A degree  in  Applied  Science  in  one  of  the  Departments  of  Mining 
Engineering,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Chemical  Engineering, 
Metallurgical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  or  Physics,  with  a subsequent  standing  of  55 
per  cent,  in  each  of  the  following  courses,  and  an  average  of  at  least 
60  per  cent,  in  the  work  of  each  subject  in  courses  numbered  10  or 
over: 

Biology  1 or  Grade  XIII  Biology,  10,  16,  11  or  19, 

Physics  11,  or  14a  and  13b, 

Geology  1, 

Mineralogy  1, 

Chemistry  10,  and  one  of  12,  13,  14,  17  not  previously  taken,  credit 
towards  these  being  given  when  equivalent  subjects  have  been  satis- 
factorily taken  in  Course. 


VII.  Inspectors’  Certificates 


The  academic  requirements  for  a Public  School  Inspector’s  certifi- 
cate are  as  follows: 

(1)  An  Honours  degree  in  Arts  or  the  degree  oif  B.Com.  (Commer- 
cial Specialists’  Option)  in  accordance  with  the  present  agreement  as 
prescribed  for  Specialist  qualifications,  or 

(2)  A Pass  degree  in  Arts  with  a standard  of  66%  in  any  five 
courses  beyond  course  1,  and  Grade  B in  any  other  five  courses. 

(3)  Candidates  shall  extend  their  Course  over  at  least  four  years 
from  the  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  and  they  shall  fulfil  the 
residence  requirement  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  for  a degree  in 
Arts  (see  page  46,  regulation  9). 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

These  Courses,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  were 
established  in  1919  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  which  exists  in  Canada 
of  more  systematic  training  for  business  and  public  service. 


General  Business  Course 


First  Year  (Grade  XIII) 

English  1 
French  1 


English  2 
Mathematics  2 
Economics  4 
Politics  2 


Second  Year 


or  German  A or  1 
Mathematics  1 
Science  (one  course) 

One  other  general  course  which 


or  History  1 or  3 
Commerce  63 


must  be  a language  or  a 
science 
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Third  Year 
romnierce  60 
Commerce  64 
Economics  10 
Economics  12 
Mathematics  3b  and  7a 
or  Mathematics  13 
* Options  selected  must  be 


Fourth  Year 
Economics  11a 
Commerce  52b 
Commerce  54 
Commerce  59  (Thesis) 

*Two  courses  in  Economics  or 
Commerce. 

approved  by  the  Director. 


The  Courses  in  Banking  established  in  1914  by  Queen’s  University 
in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Bankers’  Association  will  hereafter 
be  continued  as  part  of  the  Courses  in  Commerce  and  Administration. 

For  further  particulars  consult  the  Calendar  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar. 


COMBINED  COURSE  IN  ARTS  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

A Course  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  in  seven  years 

Students  taking  this  Course  are  required  to  have  full  standing  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  They  pay  full  Arts  fees  for  the 
first  three  years.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  they  register  in  both 
Arts,  and  Applied  Science  but  pay  fees  in  Applied  Science  only.  They 
register  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  pay  fees  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

The  Arts  regulation  in  regard  to  back  classes  applies  for  the  first 
four  years  (see  regulation  15,  page  80  of  the  Arts  calendar).  Students 
with  back  classes  in  Arts  are  not  permitted  to  make  up  these  classes 
while  they  are  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

The  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  outlined 
in  the  calendar. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  candidates  who 
complete  five  years’  work  as  outlined  below,  with  a minimum  standing 
of  fifty  per  cent,  and  sixty-two  per  cent,  in  half  the  classes. 

First  Year — English  If 

French  If  or  *German  If  or  *Greek  If  or  Latin  If 
Mathematics  If 
Physics  If 
Chemistry  If 

* Students  who  have  not  matriculated  in  German  or  Greek  will  have 
to  take  German  A or  Greek  A before  registering  in  German  1 or  Greek  1. 
In  such  cases  the  A course  will  not  count  towards  a degree. 

t Course  one  and  Grade  XIII  are  the  same  if  the  subject  concerned 
is  given  in  the  schools  at  Grade  XIII  level. 
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Second  Year — English  2 

One  course  not  already  offered,  to  be  selected  from 
French  If,  2,  German  If,  2,  Greek  If,  2,  Latin  If,  2, 
Spanish  If,  2 

A course  in  History  or  Economics  or  Politics 
Mathematics  I (Applied  Science) 

Physics  II  (Applied  Science) 

Third  Y ear — Three  courses  in  Arts  to  be  selected  from  courses  which 
will  not  be  covered  later  in  Applied  Science 

Chemistry  I (Applied  Science) 

Mathematics  II  (Applied  Science) 

Fourth  Y ear — Philosophy  1 or  2 

Two  courses  in  Arts  to  be  selected  from  courses  which 
will  not  be  covered  later  in  Applied  Science 
Physics  I (Applied  Science) 

Drawing  (Applied  Science) 

Surveying  (Applied  Science) 

Fifth  Year — The  regular  second  year  Science  programme.  The  work 
of  this  year  includes  courses  in  Mathematics,  Physics 
and  Chemistry  which  will  be  counted  towards  a degree 
in  Arts. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Years 

The  sixth  and  seventh  years  are  the  same  as  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  as  out- 
lined in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

COMBINED  COURSE  IN  ARTS  AND  THEOLOGY 

A Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.A.  and  the  Testamur  in  Theology 

in  Six  Years 

Queen’s  University  and  Queen's  Theological  College  join  in  offer- 
ing a Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Theology.  The  complete  Course 
covers  six  years.  The  first,  second  and  third  years  are  entirely  within 
the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Candidates  must  be  fully  qualified  for  admission 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  fourth  year  consists  of  one  class  in  Arts, 
for  which  a fee  of  $50  is  charged,  and  the  first  year  in  Theology.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  Combined  Course  are  the  second  and  third 
years  in  Theology. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  i 
year  to  candidates  who  have  passed  in  all  their  subjects  and  made 
Grade  B in  at  least  ten  of  the  classes  offered  for  the  B.A.  degree.  The 
testamur  in  Theology  is  granted  after  the  successful  completion  of  the 
sixth  year.  Additional  courses  in  Theology  equivalent  to  at  least  one 
year  of  further  study  are  required  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  subjects  covered  are  given  below: 


First  Year 

1.  English  1* 

2.  Greek  A 

3.  Latin  1*  or  Mathematics  1* 

4.  Option 

5.  Science 

Second  Year 


1. 

English  2 

2. 

Greek  1* 

1. 

3. 

Hebrew  1 

2. 

4. 

Option 

3. 

5. 

Philosophy  1 or  2 

4. 

5. 

Third  Year 

1. 

Option 

1. 

2. 

Greek  2 

2. 

3. 

Hebrew  2 

3. 

4. 

Option 

4. 

6. 

Option 

5. 

Students  who  offer  Greek  as 

one 

Fourth  Year 

1.  An  Arts  course 

2.  Church  History 

3.  Systematic  Theology 

4.  Old  Testament  Criticism 

5.  New  Testament  Criticism 

6.  Practical  Theology  and  Public 

Speaking 

Fifth  Year 


Sixth  Year 


New  Testament  Criticism 


School  Graduation  Diploma  may  take  Greek  1 and  2 in  the  first  two 
years,  and  a freely  chosen  class  in  place  of  Greek  2 in  the  third  year. 


Students  on  the  Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Theology  who 
enter  with  Grade  XIII  without  standing  in  Greek,  may  offer  an  addi- 
tional course  in  Philosophy  in  place  of  Greek  2. 

In  choosing  options  students  must  plan  to  complete  three  courses 
in  each  of  two  subjects  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 


* Course  one  and  Grade  XIII  are  the  same  if  the  subject  concerned 
is  given  in  the  schools  at  Grade  XIII  level. 


DETAILS  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ART 

Resident  Artist — Andre  Bieler. 

Art  1 and  Art  2 are  offered  in  alternate  years.  A student  is  per- 
mitted to  offer  both  of  these  courses  towards  a degree. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  is  to  show  that  the  essential  character  of 
each  period  in  history  has  been  given  expression  through  its  Art. 

Art  1.  (Offered  in  1945-46  and  in  alternate  years.) 

Primitive,  Ancient,  Oriental  and  North  American,  showing  their 
relation  to  contemporary  Art. 

Art  2.  (Offered  in  1946-47  and  in  alternate  years). 

Early  Christian,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Modern. 

Studio  : 

In  conjunction  with  the  lectures,  there  is  a Studio  session,  where, 
by  actual  practice,  the  student  studies  the  different  technical  aspects 
of  the  arts  of  successive  periods. 

Texts : 

Art  through  the  Ages,  by  Helen  Gardiner. 

Vision  and  Design,  by  Roger  Fry. 

Lecture  period — Monday  and  Thursday,  4.30-5.30. 
Studio  period — Tuesday,  2.30-4.30. 


BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor— G.  B.  Reed,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Demonstrator — Reta  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Students  on  a Pass  Course  taking  Biology  as  a Major  may  offer 
Bacteriology  10  as  a part  of  the  Biology  prescription. 

2.  Students  taking  Biology  for  Honours  may  include  one  or  two 
courses  in  Bacteriology  as  part  of  the  Biology  prescription.  They  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Department. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Bacteriology  10. 

An  introductory  course  in  general  bacteriology,  structure  and 
physiology  of  bacteria,  a general  survey  of  the  relationship  of 
bacteria  to  food  problems,  the  soil,  industry  and  medicine. 
Prerequisites:  2 courses  in  Biology  and  2 courses  in  Chemistry. 
Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  10. 

Laboratory — Two  periods  per  week,  Monday,  4.30-6.30, 
Thursday  1.30-3.30. 

Bacteriology  13.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology. 

A systematic  study  of  the  disease  producing  bacteria,  infection 
and  immunity. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Bacteriology  20.  Research  in  Bacteriology. 

% 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

Craine  Professor  of  Biochemistry— R.  G.  Sinclair,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Associate  Professor — J.  F.  Logan,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I.C. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 
The  Honours  Course  in  Biochemistry  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12,  13,  14;  Biology  1,  10,  16,  21,  26;  Bio- 
chemistry 18  and  20;  one  optional  course  to  be  selected  from 
Chemistry  22,  24  and  25,  and  Bacteriology  10. 

Three  Reading  courses:  two  must  be  in  Biochemistry,  the  third 
may  be  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Biochemistry. 

(b)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree: 
English  1,  2;  French  1 or  German  1;  Philosophy  1 or  2;  Mathe- 
matics 1,  2;  Physics  1. 

(c)  One  general  examination  in  Biochemistry  and  one  in  Chemistry. 
Students  taking  Honours  in  Biochemistry  must  consult  the  Head  of 

the  Department  before  registering  for  any  course  in  Biochemistry. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Biochemistry  16.  General  Biochemistry. 

Prerequisite — Biology  1,  10;  Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12. 
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Texts:  To  be  announced. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Friday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Monday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Logan. 


Biochemistry  18.  Animal  Biochemistry. 

A study  of  the  composition  and  function  of  the  compounds  occur- 
ring in  the  animal  organism.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
chemical  basis  of  normal  physiological  processes  in  the  human 
organism  and  of  pathological  derangements. 

Prerequisite — Biology  1,  10;  Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12. 

Texts : — 

Harrow,  Textbook  of  Biochemistry,  Bodansky,  Introduc- 
tion to  Physiological  Chemistry.  Hawk  and  Bergeim,  Practical 
Physiological  Chemistry.  Bodansky  and  Bodansky,  Biochemis- 
try of  Disease. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Saturday  at  9,  Thursday  at  1.30. 
Laboratory — Thursday,  2.30-5.30,  Friday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Sinclair. 


Biochemistry  20.  Advanced  Biochemistry. 

An  intensive  study  of  certain  fields  of  biochemistry,  e.g.  the  pro- 
teins, the  carbohydrates,  the  lipids,  enzymes,  intracellular  oxida- 
tions, the  vitamins. 

Prerequisite — Biochemistry  18. 

Texts:  To  be  announced. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 

Professor  Sinclair. 

This  course  may  not  be  offered  in  1945-46. 

Reading  Courses  in  Biochemistry: 

R 1.  Nutrition. 

R 2.  Enzymes. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  first  year  of  work  in  the  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  students  will  be  assigned  a list  of  the  books 
and  papers  to  be  read. 

R 3.  After  consultation  with  the  Biochemistry  staff,  the  student  may 
elect  either  Biology  R 2,  Chemistry  R 4,  or  research  in  Bio- 
chemistry. 
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BIOLOGY 

The  John  Roberts  Allan  Professor  of  Biology — R.  0.  Earl, 
E.D.,  B.A.,  S.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor — John  Stanley,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor — G.  Krotkov,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor — H.  W.  Curran,  B.S.,  M.A,,  Ph.D. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Biology  1 is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  Department. 

2.  Students  selecting  Biology  as  one  of  their  chief  subjects  on  a 
Pass  Course  take  Biology  1,  10  and  16. 

3.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  see  page  63. 

4.  High  School  Teaching  Certificate  in  Science. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Science  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  Honours  Course  in  General 
Science  for  Teachers  (page  89),  or  the  regular  Honours  Course  in  two 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  with  two  courses  from  the  third  Science 
offered  in  place  of  free  options,  or  in  substitution  for  courses  ordinarily 
prescribed. 

N.B.  With  Chemistry  as  Major,  Biology  as  Minor,  Physics  1 is 
taken  in  place  of  a free  option  and  Physics  2 is  substituted 
for  one  of  Chemistry  22,  24,  25. 

With  Biology  as  Major,  Chemistry  as  Minor,  Physics  1 is 

taken  as  one  of  the  courses  in  the  Minor,  and  Physics  2 as  a 
supporting  course,  or  in  place  of  a free  option  as  prescribed 
under  the  Departmental  Prescription  in  Biology. 

With  Chemistry  as  Major,  Physics  as  Minor,  Biology  1 is 

taken  in  place  of  a free  option,  and  Biology  10  or  16  is  sub- 

stituted for  one  of  Chemistry  22,  24,  25. 

With  Physics  as  Major,  Chemistry  as  Minor,  Biology  1 and  10 
or  16  are  taken  in  place  of  free  options. 

6.  The  Honours  Course  in  Biology  is  made  up  as  follows: 

1.  Course  for  Teachers. 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major: 

Biology  1,  10,  11,  12,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21. 

Three  reading  courses  in  Biology,  R 1,  R 2,  R S. 
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(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor:  Chemistry  1,  2,  12,  Biochemistry  16, 
Physics  1. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree: 
English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 or  Greek  1,  Philosophy  1, 
Mathematics  1,  one  free  option.  (See  Regulation  4.) 

2.  Course  for  Botanists. 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major  as  follows: 

Biology  1 ,10,  11,  12,  21,  31,  45,  with  two  supporting  courses: 
Bacteriology  10  and  Physics  2,  or  a course  in  Zoology. 

Three  reading  courses  in  Biology,  R 1,*  R 2,  R 3. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor:  Chemistry  1,  2,  12,  Biochemistry  16, 
Physics  1. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  as  stated  in  1(c). 

3.  Course  for  Zoologists. 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major  as  follows: 

Biology  1,  16,  17,  18,  19  or  20,  26,  45,  with  two  supporting  courses 
Bacteriology  10  and  Physics  2,  or  a course  in  Botany 
Three  reading  courses  in  Biology  R 1,  R 2,  R 3. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor:  Chemistry  1,  2,  12,  Biochemistry  16, 
Physics  1. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  as  stated  in  1(c). 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Biology  1.  General  Biology. 

A scientific  study  of  plants  and  animals.  The  subject  is  treated 
in  a comprehensive  way  with  emphasis  upon  generalizations  and 
principles.  Laboratory  study  of  examples. 

Text-book:  Mavor,  General  Biology  (Macmillan). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8. 

Laboratory — Monday  or  Wednesday,  1.30-3.30. 

Professor  Earl. 

Biology  10.  General  Botany. 

The  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  plant  life.  A careful 
study  of  form,  structure  and  reproduction  of  representatives  of 
the  principal  groups.  Attention  is  given  to  life  processes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  higher  plants. 

Prerequisite — Biology  1. 

Text-book:  Brown,  The  Plant  Kingdom  (Ginn). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9. 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-4.30. 


Professor  Krotkov. 
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Biology  11.  Phanerogamic  Botany. 

Taxonomy,  morphology,  life  histories  and  evolution  of  seed  plants. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  representatives  of  the  local  flora. 
Prerequisite — Biology  10. 

Offered  in  1946-47,  but  not  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Krotkov. 

Biology  12.  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

The  lower  plants  treated  as  described  for  the  seed  plants  in 
Biology  11. 

Prerequisite — Biology  10. 

Text-book; 

Smith,  Cryptogamic  Botany  (McGraw-Hill). 

Offered  in  1945-46,  but  not  in  1946-47. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  9. 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Krotkov. 

Biology  16.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

This  course  deals  with  the  comparative  anatomy  and  development 
of  the  various  systems  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  with  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  mammalian  anatomy. 

Prerequisite — Biology  1. 

Text-books:  Neal  and  Rand,  Comparative  Anatomy  (Blakiston). 

Breland,  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (McGraw-Hill). 
Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10. 

Laboratoy'y — Monday,  or  Wednesday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Curran, 

Biology  17.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  common  invertebrates  from  Protozoa 
to  Arthropoda. 

Prerequisite — Biology  1. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10. 

Labor  atoi'y— Thursday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Stanley. 

Biology  18.  General  Entomology. 

A study  of  the  structure,  biology  and  classification  of  insects  with 
special  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  and  more 
important  families,  and  to  the  life  history  and  control  of  the 
more  important  economic  species. 

Prerequisite — Biology  17. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  1.30-4.30. 


Professor  Stanley. 
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Biology  19.  Economic  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

A study  is  made  of  the  more  important  vertebrate  animals  from 
an  economic  aspect  such  as  commercial  and  game  fishes,  migrat- 
ory waterfowl  and  game  birds,  significant  fur-bearing  animals. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  conservation  methods. 

Prerequisite — Grade  B in  Biology  16. 

Offered  during  the  summer  at  the  Queen’s  Biological  Station. 

Professor  Curran. 


Biology  20.  Histology  and  Embryology. 

A study  of  the  principal  types  of  cells,  their  functions,  and  their 
relations  to  the  organs  which  they  form. 

The  development  of  the  chick  and  the  pig,  together  with  the 
principles  of  embryological  development  in  general. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9. 

Lahoratoi’y — Tuesday,  1.30-4.30. 

Prerequisite — Grade  B in  Biology  16. 

Professor  Stanley. 


Biology  21.  Plant  Physiology. 

A general  study  of  the  following  topics:  carbon  and  nitrogen 
metabolism,  nutrition,  permeability,  water-relations  and  growth. 
Prerequisites^ — Biology  10,  Chemistry  12. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  8. 

Laboratory — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Krotkov. 


Biology  26.  Animal  Physiology. 

Study  of  the  general  principles  of  Physiology,  and  the  physiologi- 
cal investigation  of  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  muscle,  and 
nervous  system.  The  physiology  of  digestion,  metabolism,  excre- 
tions, and  internal  secretions. 

Prerequisite — Biology  16. 

Lectures—Monday  at  10,  Wednesday  at  3.30,  Friday  at  9. 
Laboratory — Monday  or  Tuesday  1,30-5.30. 

Note — Preliminary  reading  for  this  course  is  necessary.  Prospective 
students  should  consult  the  professor. 


Dean  Melvin. 
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Biology  31.  Plant  Ecology. 

A study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  plant  associations  in 
relation  to  environment.  The  relations  of  plants  to  latitude,  alti- 
tude, climate,  and  other  distributive  factors.  Ecological  anatomy. 

Laboratory  and  field  work. 

Text-book : 

Weaver  and  Clements,  Plant  Ecology,  2nd  edition  (McGraw- 
Hill). 

Prerequisite— Biology  10. 

Offered  in  1945-46  but  not  in  1946-47. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10. 

Laboratory — Friday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Earl. 


Biology  45.  Evolution  and  Genetics. 

A consideration  of  data  and  concepts  of  organic  evolution;  the 
principles  of  genetics;  exercises  on  variation  and  heredity  in 
plants  and  animals. 

Text-book : 

Synder,  Principles  of  Heredity  (Heath).  Sharp,  Fundamentals  of 
Cytology  (McGraw-Hill). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Earl. 

Reading  Courses  in  Biology. 

R 1.  Biological  Theories. 

Shull,  Evolution  (McGraw-Hill).  Darwin,  On  the  Origin  of 
Species.  Singer,  A Short  History  of  Biology  (Oxford).  Berta- 
lanffy  and  Woodger,  Modern  Theories  of  Development  {Oxford), 

Professor  Earl. 

R 2.  General  Physiology. 

C.  G.  Rogers,  Textbook  of  Comparative  Physiology  (McGraw- 
Hill).  W.  M.  Bayliss,  Principles  of  General  Physiology  (Long- 
mans, Green).  W.  0.  James,  An  Introduction  to  Plant  Physi- 
ology (Oxford). 


Professor  Krotkov. 
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R 3.  Biological  Aggregations. 

Pearse,  Animal  Ecology  (McGraw-Hill).  W.  C.  Allee,  Animal 
Growth  and  Social  Growth  (Williams  and  Wilkins).  Elton, 
Animal  Ecology  (Macmillan).  Wheeler,  Social  Life  among  the 
Insects  (Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.).  Sears,  Deserts  on  the 
March  (Simon  and  Schuster).  U.S.  Nat.  Park  Service,  Fading 
Trails  (MacMillan). 

Professor  Curran. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Department,  a thesis  may  be  substituted 
for  either  R 2 or  R 3 but  not  for  R 1.  Application  for  permission  to  do 
this  must  be  made  to  the  Department  within  two  weeks  of  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

These  courses  will  be  given  only  when  feasible  and  when  suitably 
trained  students  apply. 

Biology  112.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology. 

A course  in  selected  topics  in  the  field  of  plant  physiology. 
Prerequisite — Biology  21. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Krotkov. 


Biology  113.  Cold  Storage  and  Gas  Storage. 

Principles  and  technique  in  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Metabolism  of  fruit  during  development  on  the  plant  and  in 
storage. 

Prerequisite — Biology  21. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  KrotKov. 

Biology  115.  Cytology. 

The  structure  and  life-history  of  the  cell. 

Laboratory  work,  reading  and  conferences. 

Prerequisite — Biology  45. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 


Professor  Earl. 


CHEMISTRY 


Professor — J.  A.  McRae,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C.,  F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Professor — Grenville  B.  Frost,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor — L.  A.  Munro,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I.C. 

Associate  Professor — J.  F.  Logan,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I.C. 

Associate  Professor — Roy  L.  Dorrance,  M.A.,  F.C.I.C. 

Assistant  Professor — R.  N.  Jones,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor — E.  G.  Taylor,  B.Sc.,  Sc.M.,  Ph.D., 
A.R.I.C. 

International  Nickel  Company  FelloW — C.  N.  Baker,  B.Sc. 

Milton  Hersey  Fellow — J.  Bachrach,  B.A. 

William  Neish  Fellow — A.  G.  Follows,  B.Sc. 

Demonstrators — Thelma  Eskin,  B.A. 

R.  Jamieson,  B.Sc. 

L.  M.  Lyne,  B.Sc. 

H.  G.  Kristjanson,  B.Sc. 

Irene  Carss. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Chemistry  1 and  2 are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Che- 
mistry. Students  should  not  attempt  Chemistry  1 unless  they  have 
taken  Junior  Matriculation  Chemistry.  Students  entering  with  stand- 
ing in  Upper  School  Chemistry  or  its  equivalent  will  take  Chemistry  2. 

2.  Students  offering  Chemistry  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  for  a Pass 
degree  will  take  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  10.  For  entrance  to  all  other  courses 
in  Chemistry  except  Chemistry  3 Grade  B in  Chemistry  2 is  necessary. 

Pass  students  are  not  ordinarily  admitted  to  honours  classes  other 
than  Chemistry  10  but  exceptions  may  be  made  in  certain  cases  if 
satisfactory  standing  has  been  reached  in  Chemistry  2 and  10. 

3.  The  Honours  Course  in  Chemistry  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major: 

Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12,  13,  14,  17,  22,  24  or  25.  Biochemistry  16 

may  be  substituted  for  Chemistry  17. 

Mathematics  2 and  two  Reading  courses  in  Chemistry,  R 1,  and 

one  of  R 2,  R 3,  R 4. 

Students  who  began  their  course  previous  to  September  1943  shall 
follow  the  prescription  as  outlined  in  the  calendar  of  1942-43,  except 
that  Chemistry  10  is  taken  as  a pass  class  instead  of  Chemistry  2. 
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(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor:  when  the  Minor  is  in  Physics  a student 

takes:  Physics  1,  2,  11,  14a,  13b  and  Mathematics  13. 

When  the  Minor  is  in  Biology,  a student  takes  Physics  1 and  four 
courses  in  Biology  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Biology.  When  the  Minor  is  in  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  a student  takes:  Geology  1,  Mineralogy  1,  and 
Geology  10a,  11,  15  or  Mineralogy  10a,  10b,  11,  12. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  de- 
gree: English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 or  Greek  1,  Philosophy 
1,  Mathematics  1,  one  free  option  (Physics  1 unless  a student 
already  has  credit  for  this  course  or  is  taking  it  elsewhere). 

4.  When  Chemistry  is  the  Minor  associated  with  Biology  as  Major, 
the  Minor  consists  of  Chemistry  1,  2,  12,  Biochemistry  16  and  Physics  1. 

When  Chemistry  is  the  Minor  associated  with  Geology  or  Mineral- 
ogy as  Major,  the  Minor  consists  of  Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  13  and  14. 
Mathematics  2 is  taken  in  place  of  one  of  the  reading  courses  of  the 
Major. 

5.  Students  taking  Honours  in  Chemistry  must  consult  the  Head 
of  the  Department  after  they  have  passed  Chemistry  2. 

6.  High  School  Teaching  Certificate  in  Science. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Science  at 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  Honours  Course  in  General 
Science  for  Teachers  (p.  89),  or  the  regular  Honours  Course  in  two  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  with  two  courses  from  the  third  Science 
offered  in  place  of  free  options,  or  in  substitution  for  courses  ordinarily 
prescribed. 

N.B.  With  Chemistry  as  Major,  Biology  as  Minor,  Physics  1 is 
taken  in  place  of  a free  option  and  Physics  2 is  substituted 
* for  one  of  Chemistry  22,  24,  25. 

With  Biology  as  Major,  Chemistry  as  Minor,  Physics  1 is 
taken  as  one  of  the  courses  in  the  Minor,  and  Physics  2 
as  a supporting  course,  or  in  place  of  a free  option  as  pre- 
scribed under  the  Departmental  prescription  in  Biology. 

With  Chemistry  as  Major,  Physics  as  Minor,  Biology  1 will  be 
taken  in  place  of  a free  option,  and  Biology  10  or  15  will  be 
substituted  for  one  of  Chemistry  22,  24,  25. 

With  Physics  as  Major,  Chemistry  as  Minor,  Biology  1 and 
10  or  15  are  taken  in  place  of  free  options. 

7.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  Chemistry,  see 
pages  63-64. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Chemistry  1.  Gene^ial  Chemistry. 

The  student  entering  on  this  course  should  already  have  passed 
Junior  Matriculation  Chemistry. 

The  fundamental  theories,  laws  and  principles  of  chemistry  are 
discussed  and  applied  in  the  study  of  the  principal  non-metals 
and  some  of  the  more  important  metals  and  their  compounds. 
Text:  Foster,  Elements  of  Chemistry  (Van  Nostrand). 

Laboratory  Texts: — to  be  announced. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10. 

Laboratory — Monday,  1.30-3.30. 

Professor  Jones. 


Chemistry  2.  General  Chemistry. 

A more  detailed  and  advanced  course  in  general  chemistry  than 
Chemistry  1.  It  will  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  Che- 
mistry 1 or  who  have  standing  in  Upper  School  Chemistry  or  its 
equivalent. 

The  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry  with  particular  attention  to 
both  their  qualitative  and  quantitative  applications.  The  chemis- 
try of  the  principal  non-metals  and  metals  and  their  more  im- 
portant classes  of  compounds.  In  the  laboratory  numerous  illus- 
trative quantitative  and  qualitative  exercises  will  be  performed. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  work  each  week  a set  of  assigned 
problems. 

Text  books:  Briscoe,  General  Chemistry  for  Colleges  (Houghton- 
Mifflin) ; Morton,  Clippenger,  Eblen,  A Laboratory  Programme  for 
General  Chemistry  (Houghton-Mifflin) . Dorrance,  Experiments  and 
Problems  in  General  Chemistry  (Technical  Supplies). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-3.30. 

Professor  McRae. 


Chemistry  10.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

(Open  to  pass  students). 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  metals  and  the  theory 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  modern  concept  of  the  structure  of 
matter  is  related  to  analytical  behaviour.  The  development  and 
application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  solutions  are  empha- 
sized. 
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The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  systematic  analysis  of  basic 
and  acid  ions  leading  to  the  analysis  of  alloys,  salt  mixtures, 
minerals  and  various  commercial  products. 

Prerequisite — Chemistry  1 and  2. 

Text: 

Curtman,  Semimicro  Qualitative  Analysis  (Macmillan). 
Reference  Texts : 

Treadwell  and  Hall,  Vol.  I (Wiley).  Engelder,  Calculations  of 
Qualitative  Analysis  (Wiley).  Middleton  and  Willard,  Semi- 
micro Qualitative  Analysis  (Prentice-Hall).  Richardson  and 
Scarlett,  General  College  Chemistry  (Henry  Holt). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday;  11-12. 

Laboratory — Friday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Munro. 

Chemistry  3.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Pass  Course. 

(Open  to  pass  students  who  have  passed  Chemistry  1,  2 and  10). 
This  is  an  elementary  course  designed  to  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental procedures  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Text:  Willard  and  Furman  (Van  Nostrand),  An  Elementary 
Course  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Lecture — Thursday  at  1.30. 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-5.30,  in  room  207.  Professor  Dorrance. 

Chemistry  12.  Organic  Chemistry. 

Students  in  Biology  or  Biochemistry  taking  Chemistry  as  Minor 
may  take  Chemistry  10  and  12  in  the  same  year. 

An  introductory  course  on  the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon.  The  principal  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  com- 
pounds are  studied  to  illustrate  both  their  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical importance.  In  the  laboratory  a number  of  organic  com- 
pounds is  prepared  to  illustrate  typical  operations  employed  in 
organic  chemistry. 

Texts : 

Richter,  Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry  (Wiley)  ; Adams  and 
Johnson,  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Organic  Chemistry  (Mac- 
millan) . 

Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Monday  1.30-4.30,  or  Wednesday  1.30-4.30,  or  Friday 
1.30-4.30,  or  Saturday  9-12. 


Professor  McRae. 
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Chemistry  13.  Quantitative  Analysis — Honours  Course. 

Students  in  Geology  or  Mineralogy  taking  Chemistry  as  Minor 
should  take  Chemistry  10  and  13  in  the  same  year. 

The  theory  and  technique  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
Text: 

Willard  and  Furman  (Van  Nostrand),  An  Elementary  Course 
in  Quantitative  Analysis.  Vogel,  A Text-book  of  Quantitative 
Inorganic  Analysis  (Longmans). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  8. 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-4.30.  Professor  Dorrance. 

Chemistry  14.  Physical  Chemistry. 

The  pressure-volume  relations  of  gases;  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
and  solid  states;  solutions;  chemical  and  phase  equilibria;  thermo- 
chemistry; chemical  kinetics,  and  other  related  topics. 

Prerequisite — Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  13  and  Mathematics  2.  Che- 
mistry 13  and  14  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year. 

Reference  books : 

Millard,  Physical  Chemistry  for  Coiie5res( McGraw-Hill).  Noyes 
and  Sherrill,  Chemical  Principles  (Macmillan). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9. 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Frost. 


Chemistry  15a.  Colloid  Chemistry. 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  general  properties  of  colloids,  surface 
phenomena,  adsorption,  etc.  The  laboratory  work  is  illustrative 
of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  lectures  and  includes  the  preparation 
of  colloids  by  different  methods  and  a study  of  their  electrical 
properties,  coagulation,  surface  tension,  viscosity,  adsorption,  gels, 
etc. 

Prerequisite — Physics  1 and  Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12,  13,  and  14. 
Text:  Hartman,  Colloid  Chemistry  ( Hough ton-Mifflin ) . 

Reference  Texts: 

Alexander,  Colloid  Chemistry,  I-VI  (Chem.  Catalogue  Co.). 
Weiser,  Hydrous  Oxides  (Wiley).  Lewis,  Squires  and  Broughton, 
Colloidal  and  Amorphous  Materials  (Macmillan). 

Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10,  first  term. 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-4.30. 


Professor  Munro. 
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Chemistry  17.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  following  topics:  Wood,  coal  and  other 
fuels;  water  for  steam  raising  and  drinking  purposes;  the  petro- 
leum industry;  industrial  gases,  gas  producers,  by-product  coke 
and  illuminating  gas;  sulphuric  acid,  alkali  and  ammonia;  hydro- 
chloric, nitric  and  acetic  acids,  acetone;  electric  furnace  products, 
fertilizers,  explosives,  artificial  silk  and  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp. 

In  the  laboratory  typical  industrial  processes  such  as  crystalliza- 
tion, water  and  gas  analysis,  ordinary  and  fractional  distillation, 
preparations  involving  incomplete  chemical  reaction,  are  studied, 
emphasis  being  laid  on  systematic  records  and  interpretation  of 
results. 

Prerequisite — Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12,  13  and  Physics  1. 

Chemistry  17  and  12  or  13  or  both  may  be  taken  in  the 
same  year. 

Text:  E.  R.  Riegel,  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Handbooks:  Hodgman-Lange  Handbook  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
(Chemical  Rubber  Co.),  Or  Lange’s  Handbook  of  Chemistry 
(Handbook  Publishing  Co.). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10  in  Ontario  Hall. 

Laboratory — Monday,  1.30-4.30,  in  Ontario  Hall. 

Professor  Revell. 
(Department  of  Chemical  Engineering) 

Chemistry  21b.  Surface  Chemistry. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  designed  to  continue  the  work  begun 
in  course  15a.  It  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  gels,  thermoplastic 
and  thermosetting  resins,  elastomers,  synthetic  rubber,  sorption, 
the  mechanism  of  catalysis,  activation,  promoters,  carriers,  re- 
tarders, mixed  catalysts. 

Prerequisite — Chemistry  15a. 

Texts : 

Powers,  Synthetic  Resins  and  Rubbers  (Wiley).  Griffith,  The 
Mechanism  of  Contact  Catalysis  (Oxford  University  Press). 
Gregg,  Adsorption  (Methuen  and  Co.). 

Reference  Texts: 

McBain,  The  Sorption  of  Gases  (Routledge).  Mixed,  Catalysis 
and  its  Industrial  Applications  (Churchill).  Ellis,  The  Chem- 
istry of  Synthetic  Resins  (Reinhold).  Berkman,  Morell  and 
Egloff,  Catalysis  (Reinhold  Corp.). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  11. 

Professor  Munro. 
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Chemistry  22.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  principal  reactions  used  in  synthetic  organic  chemistry  with 
practical  illustrations  in  the  laboratory.  The  more  detailed 
chemistry  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  and  of  the  simpler 
types  of  heterocyclic  compounds.  Laboratory  practice  in  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  organic  chemistry  and  organic  prepara- 
tions. 

Prerequisite — ^^Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12,  13,  14,  but  Chemistry  22 
and  Chemistry  14  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year. 

Texts ; 

Fieser  and  Fieser,  Organic  Chemistry  (Heath)  and  Conant, 
The  Chemistry  of  Organic  Compounds  (Macmillan  Co.),  or 
Richter,  Text-hook  of  Organic  Chemistry  (Wiley).  Adams 
and  Johnson,  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Organic  Chemistry 
(Macmillan). 

Books  of  Reference; 

Whitmore,  Organic  Chemistry  (Van  Nostrand).  Karrer,  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Gilman,  Organic  Chemistry  (Wiley).  Gat- 
termann-Wieland,  Laboratory  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry 
(Macmillan). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Monday  1.30-4.30,  or  Tuesday  1.30-4.30,  or  Wednesday 
1.30-4,30,  or  Saturday  9-12. 

Professor  McRae. 


Chemistry  24.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. 

The  principles  of  chemical  thermodynamics  and  their  application 
to  chemical  problems. 

Prerequisite — Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12,  13,  14. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10. 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Frost. 


Chemistry  25.  Electrochemistry. 

A discussion  of  the  electrochemistry  of  aqueous  solutions;  appli- 
cations to  chemical  analysis  and  to  industrial  processes,  including 
fused  systems. 
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The  laboratory  work  includes  electrolytic  preparations,  electrical 
measurements  of  the  properties  of  solutions  and  electrometric 
titrations. 

Prerequisite — Chemistry  1,  2,  10,  12,  13,  14. 

Text:  Gladstone,  Introduction  to  Electrochemistry  (Van  Nostrand). 
KolthofF  and  Laitenen,  pH  and  Electrotitrations  (McGraw-Hill). 
Thompson,  Theoretical  and  Applied  Electrochemistry  (Mac- 
millan). 

Lectures — Monday  at  10,  Tuesday  at  8, 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  1.30-4.30. 

Dr.  Taylor. 


Reading  Courses  in  Chemistry: 

R 1.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Caven  and  Lander,  Systematic  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Blackie 
& Son). 

Professor  McRae. 

R 2.  Chemical  Calculations. 

Partington  and  Stratton,  Intermediate  Chemical  Calculations 
(Macmillan).  Crumpler  and  Yoe,  Chemical  Computations  and 
Errors  (Wiley). 

A syllabus  of  the  portions  to  be  read  and  assigned  problems  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  the  professor. 

This  course  presupposes  that  the  student  has  passed  Mathe- 
matics 2. 

Professor  Dorrance. 

R 3.  History  of  Chemistry. 

A course  of  selected  reading  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  the 
development  of  chemical  theory.  Students  should  consult  the  in- 
structor for  assignment  of  books  and  journal  articles. 

Professor  Frost. 

R 4.  Colloid  Chemistry. 

Ware,  Chemistry  of  the  Colloidal  State  (Wiley).  Hatschek, 
The  Foundations  of  Colloid  Chemistry  (Chemical  Pub.  Co.). 
Portions  from:  Alexander,  Colloid  Chemistry  (Van  Nostrand). 
Weiser,  Inorganic  Colloidal  Chemistry  (Wiley),  and  Current 
Chemical  Journals. 


Professor  Munro. 


^16  Departmental  Prescriptions 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Chemistry  31.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry — Research  Training. 
For  graduate  students  electing  thesis  work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Professors  Frost  and  Munro. 
Chemistry  32.  Organic  Chemistry— i?esearc/i  Training. 

For  graduate  students  electing  thesis  work  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Professors  McRae  and  Jones. 

Chemistry  33.  Quantitative  Analysis— T^esearcA  Training. 

For  graduate  students  electing  thesis  work  in  Quantitative  Ana- 
lysis. 

Professor  Dorrance. 

Chemistry  34.  Physical  Chemistry— i?esearc/i  Training. 

For  graduate  students  electing  thesis  work  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Professors  Frost  and  Dorrance  and  Dr.  Taylor. 
Chemistry  35.  Colloid  Chemistry— i?esearc;i  Training. 

For  graduate  students  electing  thesis  work  in  Colloid  Chemistry. 

Professor  Munro. 

Chemistry  37.  Industrial  Chemistry— J^esearc/t  Training. 

For  graduate  students  electing  thesis  work  in  Industrial  Chemistry. 
— - - - Professor  Revell. 

Chemistry  42.  Graduate  Course.  Organic  Chemistry. 

Lectures  wiU  be  given  to  qualified  graduate  students  at  hours  to 
be  arranged  on  a selection  of  topics  in  organic  chemistry  includ- 
ing carbohydrates,  proteins,  terpenes,  alkaloids,  sterols,  hormones 
and  related  substances,  anthocyanins,  modern  theoretical  organic 
chemistry. 

This  course  will  be  given  only  when  numbers  warrant  it  and 
when  otherwise  it  is  deemed  feasible. 

Professors  McRae  or  Jones. 

Chemistry  44.  Graduate  Course.  Physical  Chemistry. 

A study  of  principles  underlying  advanced  physical  chemistry. 
Two  lectures  per  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  will  be  given  only  to  properly  qualified  students 
and  when  numbers  warrant  it. 


Professor  Frost. 
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CLASSICS 

Professor  of  Classics — H.  L.  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  History — L.  E.  Law,  M.A. 

(on  leave  of  absence) f 

Assistant  Professors  of  Classics — Mary  L.  Macdonnell,  M.A. 

A.  A.  Day,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(on  leave  of  absence)* 

Instructor  in  Classics — D.  M.  Shepherd,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 


Classical  Literature  1. 

A general  course  open  to  those  who  wish  to  study  in  English 
translations  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 


Prescribed  texts: 

1.  In  the  Modern  Library:  Homer,  Vergil. 

2.  In  the  Everyman  series:  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides 
(vol.  2 only),  Aristophanes  (^The  Acharnians,  etc,). 

Reference  books: 

1.  Mythology:  Bianchi,  The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
Bulfinch,  Mythology.  2.  Drama : Aristophanes,  ( The  Frogs,  etc., 
Everyman);  Plautus  (Loeb,  vol.  2).  3.  Satire:  Herodes, 

Juvenal,  (Loeb).  4.  Romance:  Longus,  Achilles  Tatius  (Loeb). 
5.  Biography:  Socratic  Discourses  (Everyman);  Plutarch, 
Lives  (Everyman,  vol.  3);  Suetonius  (Loeb).  6.  Literary 
Criticism:  Horace,  Satires,  etc.  (Loeb);  Aristotle  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry,  Cooper  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.).  7.  General: 
History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  Murray;  Latin  Literature, 
Mackail. 


Reference  books  are  available  to  extramural  students  through  the 
University  Library. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Tracy. 

For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships,  see  p.  55. 

Classical  Literature  20. 

An  advanced  seminar  course,  on  topics  similar  to  those  prescribed 
for  Classical  Literature  1,  designed  primarily  for  senior  and 
graduate  students  in  the  departments  of  language  and  literature. 
For  details  the  department  of  Classics  should  be  consulted. 

Professor  Tracy 


fSecretary,  Wingfield  Military  Hospital,  Oxford,  England. 
*Major,  Army  Personnel  Selection  Service. 
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GENERAL  NOTICE 


Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Dictionary  (abridged  edition)  is  recom- 
mended. A Greek  Grammary  preferably  that  of  Goodwin  and  Gulick, 
or  Smyth,  is  necessary. 


Regulations  and  Announcements 


1.  Greek  A may  be  counted  towards  a degree  under  conditions  specie 
fied  in  sections  18  and  19,  General  Regulations.  Under  these  regula- 
tions students  who  enter  the  University  without  matriculation  in  Greek, 
and  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  subject,  may  complete  their  programme 
of  work  in  the  usual  time. 

2.  Students  offering  Greek  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  on  a Pass 
Course  will  take  either  (A)  Greek  A,  1 and  2,  or  Greek  1,  2 and  one  of 
Greek  10,  11,  or  (B)  Courses  in  Classical  Civilization,  three  of  Classical 
Literature  1,  Greek  and  Roman  History  4,  51,  52,  53,  History  12. 

3.  The  Honours  Course  in  Greek  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major: 

Greek  1,  2,  10,  11,  21,  26  or  Greek  and  Roman  History  52,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  History  51,  with  two  supporting  courses: 
Latin  12  and  Greek  and  Roman  History  53  if  Latin  is  the 
Minor;  Latin  2 and  Politics  2 if  Philosophy  is  the  Minor. 
Greek  2 and  10  (or  11)  should  be  taken  in  the  same  session. 
Three  Reading  courses : Classics  R 1,  R 4,  and  one  other. 
Classics  R 1 should  be  taken  first,  and  as  early  as  possible. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor  in  Latin  or  Philosophy. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  de- 
gree (it  is  recommended  that  Greek  and  Roman  History  4 be 
taken  as  a free  option). 

With  Latin  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  one  science, 
two  free  options. 

With  Philosophy  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  Latin  1,  one  science, 
two  free  options. 

(d)  A Minor  in  Greek  normally  consists  of  Greek  1,  2,  10  or  11, 
21,  26  (or  Greek  and  Roman  History  51,  when  Latin  is  not  the 
Major). 

4.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  Greek  see  page  56. 

5.  High  School  Teaching  Certificate  in  Classics. 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Classics  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  regular  Honours  degree  Course 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Greek  A.  For  Beginners. 

Texts: 

A First  Greek  Course,  Donaldson  (Cambridge  University 
Press);  Greek  Grammar,  Goodwin  and  Gulick  (Ginn). 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  entering  the 
regular  classes  in  Greek,  and  to  cover  an  amount  of  work  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  Matriculation  Greek.  The 
elements  of  the  language  will  be  the  chief  concern. 

Monday  at  1.30.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Mr.  Shepherd. 

Greek  1. 

Texts : 

Greek  Reader,  Freeman  and  Lowe  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press). 
The  Iliad,  I -XII,  Leaf  and  Bayfield  (Macmillan) ; The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Westcott  and  Hort’s  New  Testament;  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  Pitman  (Macmillan). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Macdonnell 


Greek  2. 
Texts : 


Euripides,  Alcestis,  Earle  (Macmillan);  Plato,  Apology,  Stock 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press);  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  West* 
cott  and  Hort’s  New  Testament;  Greek  Prose  Composition, 
North  and  Hillard  (Rivingtons) . 


Hours  to  he  arranged. 


Professor  Tracy. 


Greek  10.  Epic  Poetry,  Oratory. 

One  hour  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  morphology* 
the  other  two  to  the  reading  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes. 

Texts: 

Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs,  Abbott  and  Matheson  (Oxford,  Clar- 
endon Press) ; Homer,  Odyssey  I-XII,  Merry  (Oxford,  Claren- 
don Press);  Greek  Grammar,  Goodwin  and  Gulick  (Ginn). 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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Greek  11.  Historians,  Comedy. 

Texts: 

Thucydides,  Books  I and  II,  Marchant  (Macmillan)  ; Aristo- 
phanes, Acharnians,  and  Clouds,  Merry,  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press) . 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  syntax. 

(Not  given  in  1945-46). 


Greek  21.  Tragedy,  Biographical  Study  of  Socrates. 


Texts: 


Sophocles,  Antigone,  Jebb  (Abridged  edition;  Cambridge,  Pitt 
Press).  Readings  on  Socrates  will  be  prescribed  from  Plato 
and  Xenophon. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 


Greek  26. 


A history  of  ancient  philosophy  and  the  development  of  modern 
thought.  This  course  is  for  the  current  session  the  same  as 
Philosophy  10  and  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Philosophy  1 is  prerequisite. 


Reading  Courses  in  Classics 

Students  are  urged  to  cover  as  much  as  possible  of  their  Reading 
Courses  during  vacation. 

R 1.  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  and  Topics  Selected  from  Re- 
ligion, Art,  Social  Life. 

All  students  must  prepare  themselves  in  Greek  and  Latin  Litera- 
ture. One  or  two  additional  topics  are  to  be  chosen.  A full  bibli- 
ography cannot  be  given  here.  The  basic  books  in  the  various 
fields  are  listed;  others  will  be  recommended  to  students  when 
they  have  chosen  their  special  topics.  Literature : Croiset, 
Abridged  History  of  Greek  Literature ; Mackail,  Latin  Literature. 
Religion:  Moore,  The  Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks;  Bailey, 
Phases  in  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Rome.  Art:  P.  Gardner,  PHn- 
ciples  of  Greek  Art;  Walters,  The  Art  of  the  Romans.  Social 
Life:  Glotz,  Ancient  Greece  at  Work;  Warde  Fuwder,  Social  Life 
at  Rome. 

R2.  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Early  Empire. 

The  following  are  to  be  read  in  the  original: 

Tacitus,  Annals,  XIII,  XIV  (Furneaux,  Oxford  University 
Press) ; Juvenal,  Satires,  1,  3,  5,  7 ; Pliny’s  Letters,  in  Selected. 
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Letters  of  Pliny,  Pritchard  and  Bernard  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press) . 

The  above  are  to  be  supplemented  by  readings  in  the  following 
books : 

Capes,  The  Early  Empire;  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to 
Ma7’cus  Aurelius. 

R 3.  Classical  Tragedy.  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon;  Sophocles,  *0edipu3 
Tyrannus;  Euripides,  Hippolytus* Medea;  Seneca,  Oedipus,  Phaedra; 
Corneille,  Medee  or  Oedipe;  Racine,  Andromaque,  Phedre;  Voltaire, 
Oedipe,  Or este;  Dryden,  Oedipus.  ' 

Sheppard,  Greek  Tragedy;  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature; 
Lucas,  Seneca  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy;  Wright,  French  Classic- 
ism; de  Julleville,  Le  Theatre  en  France;  Faguet,  Propos  de 
Theatre,  essays  on  Racine  in  vols.  1 and  3;  Vaughan,  Types  of 
Tragic  Drama;  Lucas,  Tragedy;  Nettleton,  English  Drama  of  the 
Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century;  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  VIII,  the  relevant  chapters. 

Classics  students  will  read  the  plays  marked  * in  Greek.  Latin- 
French  students  will  select  for  reading  in  the  original  any  two 
of  the  French  plays  listed  above.  The  remainder,  in  each  case, 
will  be  studied  in  translations. 

R 4.  The  Odyssey  op  Homer.  , 

Homer,  Odyssey,  ed.  W.  W.  Merry  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press) ; D.  B.  Munro,  A Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect; 
Victor  Berard,  Did  Homer  Live?;  R.  C.  Jebb,  Homer:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  W.  J.  Wpodhouse,  The 
Composition  of  Homer’s  Odyssey;  Walter  Leaf,  Homer  and 
History;  T.  D.  Seymour,  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age;  Andrew 
Lang,  Homer  and  the  Epic. 

R 5.  A syllabus  of  reading  will  be  assigned  to  students  who  wish  to 
study  some  particular  field,  such  as:  an  ancient  historian  (in  the 
original),  a period  of  Greek  History,  a period  of  Roman  History, 
etc. 


HISTORY,  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

The  courses  listed  below,  together  with  History  1 or  Politics  2, 
may  be  taken  as  a Minor  with  Majors  in  History,  Politics,  French,  etc. 
The  Minor  wUI  then  consist  of  History  1 (or  Politics  2),  Greek  and 
Roman  History  4,  51,  52,  53.  Students  may  choose  either  History  1 or 
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Politics  2 as  they  wish,  but  if  History  1 is  taken  in  the  Major,  Politics  2 
must  be  taken  here. 

In  these  courses  the  comparative  method  is  largely  used.  Stress  is 
laid  on  similarities  and  differences  between  the  ancient  order  and  the 
modern,  particularly  in  respect  of  social  institutions. 

For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships,  see  p.  56. 

Courses  op  Instruction 

Greek  and  Roman  History  4.  A Survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  Society. 
An  introductory  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  political  and  social 
development;  the  period  from  the  rise  of  the  Greek  city-states 
to  the  death  of  Constantine  will  be  studied  and  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  pay  particular  attention  to  those  aspects  of  Greek 
and  Roman  society  which  are  most  important  for  an  appreciation 
of  modern  ideas  and  institutions. 

Texts : 

Trever,  History  of  Ancient  Civilization,  2 vols.  (Harcourt,Brace) ; 
Thucydides,  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Everyman). 

Certain  other  works  dealing  with  special  problems  or  aspects  of 
Greek  and  Roman  History  will  be  available  to  extramural  students 
through  the  lending  facilities  of  the  University  Library. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Mr.  Shepherd. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  51.  Comparative  Social  Institutions. 

Lectures,  weekly  essays  and  discussions  on  questions  relating  to 
the  structure  of  society.  The  scope  of  the  course  is  not  confined 
to  Greco-Roman  civilization. 

*(Not  offered  in  1945-46). 

Greek  and  Roman  History  52.  Greek  Social  Philosophy. 

Discussion  of  essays  on  ethical  and  political  theory  with  special 
reference  to  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

*(Not  offered  in  1945-46). 

Greek  and  Roman  History  53.  Comparative  Forms  of  Government. 

A comparative  study  of  some  ancient  and  modern  forms  of 
autocracy  and  democracy.  The  course  will  be  based  on  weekly 
essays  and  discussions. 

*(Not  offered  in  1945-46). 
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Graduate  Courses 

Lecture  courses  and  directed  special  studies  will  be  offered  in  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Greek  and  Roman  History  as  needed. 

* These  courses  have  been  temporarily  withdrawn  owing  to  the 
absence  of  teaching  personnel  on  war  service.  Latin  31  is  to  be  a 
regular  substitute  for  one  of  these  courses  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
GENERAL  NOTICE 

For  vhe  Pass  classes,  Lewis’  Latin  Dictionary  for  Schools  (Oxford 
University  Press)  is  recommended,  or  Lewis’  Elementary  Latin  Diction- 
ary (Oxford  University  Press).  Honours  students  must  provide  them- 
selves with  Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary  (Oxford  University 
Press),  and  Allen  and  Greenough’s  New  Latin  Grammar {G\rm  and  Co.). 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Latin  1 is  prerequisite  to  Latin  2,  and  Latin  2 to  all  other 
courses  in  Latin. 

2.  A student  taking  Latin  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  on  a Pass 
Course  will  take  either  (A)  Latin  1,  2,  12  or  13,  or  (B)  courses  in 
Classical  Civilization,  three  of  Classical  Literature  1,  Greek  and  Roman 
History  4,  51,  52,  53,  History  12. 

3.  The  Honours  Course  in  Latin  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major: 

Latin  1,  2,  12,  13,  20,  30  or  Greek  and  Roman  History  52,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  History  51,  with  two  supporting  courses: 
when  Greek  is  the  Minor,  supporting  courses  are  Greek  10 
and  Greek  and  Roman  History  52  (if  not  already  chosen)  or 
53;  when  English  is  the  Minor,  supporting  courses  are  two 
of  Greek  and  Roman  History  53,  an  Honours  course  in  History, 
and  one  of  French  2,  German  1,  2;  when  French  is  the  Minor, 
supporting  courses  are  two  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  53, 
an  Honours  course  in  History,  and  an  Honours  course  in 
English.  Latin  2 and  12  or  13  should  be  taken  in  the  same 
session. 

Three  Reading  courses:  when  Greek  is  the  Minor,  any  three; 
otherwise.  Classics  R 1,  R 2,  R 3.  Classics  R 1 should  be  taken 
first,  and  as  early  as  possible. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor  in  Greek,  French,  English  or  PhilO' 
sophy. 
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(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree, 
as  follows  (it  is  recommended  that  Greek  and  Roman  History  4 
be  taken  as  a free  option)  : 

With  Minor  in  Greek  or  French:  ^English  1,  2,  Philosophy  1, 
one  science,  two  free  options. 

With  Minor  in  English:  French  1 or  German  1 or  Greek  1, 
Philosophy  1,  one  science,  three  free  options. 

With  Minor  in  Philosophy:  English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 
or  Greek  1,  one  science,  two  free  options. 

(d)  Two  general  examinations  in  the  Major  subject. 

(e)  A Minor  in  Latin  normally  consists  of  Latin  1,  2,  12  or  13, 
20,  and  30. 

4.  Honours  students  continue  throughout  their  courses  the  study 
of  morphology,  historical  grammar,  syntax  and  composition.  These 
are  part  of  the  prescription  for  Latin  12,  13,  20,  30. 

5.  High  School  Teaching  Certificates  in  Classics,  Latin  and  English, 
Latin  and  French. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Classics  at 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education  will  take  the  regular  Honours  Degree 
Course  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Latin  and 
English,  or  Latin  and  French  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take 
for  degree: 

Seven  lecture  courses  in  Latin — 1,  2,  12,  13,  Greek  and  Roman 
History  4 or  Classical  Literature  1,  two  of  Latin  20,  30, 
Greek  and  Roman  History  51. 

♦Seven  lecture  courses  in  English  or  in  French, 

Latin  Reading  courses  1 and  2 or  5,  and  a Reading  course  in 
English,  or  in  French,  or 

Latin  Reading  course  1,  and  two  Reading  courses  in  English, 
or  in  French, 

Six  general  courses  as  prescribed  under  3(c)  for  Major  in  Latin 
with  Minor  in  English  and  French  respectively. 

*Deta,ils  of  courses  in  English  and  French  are  given  on  pages  126 
and  134  respectively. 
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One  general  examination  in  each  of  Latin  and  English,  or 
Latin  and  French. 

6.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  Latin  see  page  55. 
Courses  of  Instruction 

Latin  1.  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  Prescribed  Texts,  Sight 
Translation,  Prose  Composition. 

Texts : 

Latin  Prose  and  Poetry,  Bonney  and  Niddrie  (Montreal,  Ginn 
and  Company)  ; Latin  Prose  Composition,  Tracy  and  Law 
(Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.). 

A tutorial  period  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  students  who 
desire  extra  assistance. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

Professor  Macdonnell. 

Latin  2.  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  Prescribed  Texts,  Sight 
Translation,  Prose  Composition. 

Texts : 

Vergil,  Aeneid  I-VI,  Page  (Macmillan) ; Cicero,  Pro  Archia, 
Reid  (Pitt  Press)  ; Oxford  Book  of  Latin  Verse  (School  edition: 
Oxford  University  Press). 

Exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition  will  be  assigned. 

Extramural  students  should  supply  themselves  with  the  Classical 
Dictionary  in  the  Everyman  series  (J.  M.  Dent),  and  Roman 
Literature,  Wilkins  (Literature  Primers:  Macmillan). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Professor  Tracy. 

Latin  12.  Vergil.  History  of  the  Latin  Epic.  The  Aeneid.  Brief 
study  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera,  Sidgwick  (Cambridge,  University  Press). 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  10. 

Latin  13.  Poets  of  the  Golden  Age.  Catullus,  Horace,  Tibullus, 
Propertius. 

Catullus,  Merrill  (Ginn  and  Co.) ; Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera,  Page, 
Palmer  and  Wilkins  (Macmillan) ; The  Roman  Elegiac  Poets,  Carter 
(D.  C.  Heath). 


(Not  given  in  1945-46). 
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Latin  20.  I.  Roman  Historians.  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero. 

II.  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus,  Terence. 

Selected  Letters  of  Cicero,  Abbott  (Ginn  and  Co.)  ; Livy,  Books 
XXX-XXXIII,  Mendell  (Appleton,  Century)  ; Plautus,  Mostellaria, 
Fay  (Allyn  and  Bacon) ; The  Comedies  of  Terence,  Ashmore  (Ox- 
ford, University  Press). 

(Not  given  in  1945-46). 

Latin  30.  Roman  Philosophy.  Stoicism:  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Seneca. 
Epicureanism : Lucretius. 

Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  Plasberg  (Teubner) ; Juvenal,  Satires, 
Duff  (Cambridge,  University  Press)  ; Seneca,  Select  Letters, 
Summers  (Macmillan)  ; Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Books  I,  III, 
Duff  (Cambridge,  University  Press). 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Latin  31.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  rapidity  in  reading 
Latin.  It  will  consist  of  (a)  extensive  reading  of  Caesar,  De  Bello 
Gallico,  De  Bello  Civili,  orations  of  Cicero,  etc.;  (b)  systematic 
training  in  sight  translation,  based  upon  passages  from  Ovid  and 
Mediaeval  Latin;  (c)  memorization  of  selected,  passages,  and 
metrical  analysis  of  typical  forms,  from  Vergil,  Lucretius,  Catullus, 
Horace. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 


ECONOMICS.  SEE  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Professor — George  Bagshawe  Harrison,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor — James  Alexander  Roy,  M.A. 

Professor  of  English  Language — Henry  Alexander,  M.A. 
Associate  Professor — Wilhelmina  Gordon,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor — Charles  J.  Vincent,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor — William  Angus,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  English  1 and  2 are  required  of  all  candidates  for  a degree  in 
Arts.  English  1 is  prerequisite  to  English  2.  English  2 is  prerequisite 
to  all  courses  numbered  higher  except  English  10,  which  candidates  for 
honours  in  English  should  take  during  the  same  year  as  English  2. 
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2.  English  3 and  English  5 are  intended  for  students 
olfering  English  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  for  a Pass  degree.  Pass 
students  are  not  ordinarily  admitted  to  honours  courses,  but  exceptions 
may  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Department.  Pass  students  wishing 
to  apply  for  admission  to  an  Honours  course  are  advised  to  consult 
the  Head  of  the  the  Department  before  leaving  the  University  in  the 
previous  Summer. 

3.  The  Honours  Course  in  English  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  the  Major: 

Eight  courses  in  English  : 1,  2,  10,  14a,  14b,  15,  and  three  chosen 
from  16,  17,  20,  22,  with  one  supporting  course,  Latin  2, 
Three  Reading  courses  in  English  of  which  R 1 shall  be  one. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  the  Minor,  in  History,  French,  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  Philosophy,  or  Spanish.  (Note:  When  the  Minor  is 

Latin,  the  supporting  course  for  the  Major  is  normally  French 

2.) 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  a 
degree : 

With  History  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  French  1 or  Greek  1 or 
German  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science,  two  free  options. 
(Classical  Literature  1 and  French  2 or  4 are  recommended). 
With  French  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science, 
three  free  options.  (Classical  Literature  1,  History  1 or  5 
and  German  1 are  recommended). 

With  Latin  as  Minor:  French  1 or  Greek  1 or  German  1,  Philo- 
sophy 1,  one  science,  three  free  options.  (French  2 or  4 and 
History  1 or  5 are  recommended). 

With  Greek  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science,  three 
free  options.  (History  1 or  5 and  French  1 or  German  1 are 
recommended). 

With  German  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science, three 
free  options.  (Classical  Literature  1,  History  1 or  5 and  French 
1 are  recommended). 

With  Philosophy  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  French  1 or  German  1 or 
Greek  1,  one  science,  three  free  options.  (History  1 or  5 and 
French  2 or  4 are  recommended). 

(d)  Two  general  examinations  in  the  Major  subject. 

4.  A Minor  in  English  consists  normally  of  English  1,  2,  10,  and 
any  two  chosen  from  15,  16,  17,  20  and  22. 

5.  Students  offering  English  on  the  General  Honours  course  take 
the  minor  as  prescribed  in  4,  together  with  one  Reading  Course. 
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6.  Except  by  special  permission  of  the  Department,  students  making 
English  their  major  subject  in  Honours  take  the  courses  in  the  following 
order:  2,  10;  14a,  14b,  15;  16,  17;  20,  22,  with  one  Reading  Course  in 
each  year.  As  the  Honours  Course  is  planned  as  a progressive  whole 
it  is  important  that  this  order  shall  be  kept. 

7.  (a)  High  School  Teaching  Cej'tificate  in  English. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  English  at 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  specialized  Honours  degree 
Course  in  English  with  a Minor  in  Social  History  as  follows: 

History  1,  3,  16,  and  two  of  17,  18a,  and  18b,  24,  28.  French  1,  2 

or  German  1,  2 must  be  included  in  the  general  courses. 

(b)  High  School  Teaching  Certificate  in  English  and  Latin,  English 

and  French. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  English  and 
Latin,  or  English  and  French  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take 
for  a degree: 

Seven  lecture  courses  in  English— 1,  2,  10,  14a,  14b,  15,  20,  22. 

* Seven  lecture  courses  in  Latin  or  in  French. 

Two  English  Reading  courses  and  a Reading  course  in  Latin, 

or  in  French,  or. 

One  English  Reading  course  and  two  Reading  courses  in  Latin, 
or  in  French. 

Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  a de- 
gree: 

With  English  and  Latin:  French  1,  Philosophy  1,  a science, 
three  free  options. 

With  English  and  French:  Latin  1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  a 
science,  two  free  options. 

One  general  examination  in  each  of  English  and  Latin,  or 
English  and  French. 

’'Details  of  courses  in  Latin  and  French  are  given  on  pages  123 
and  134  respectively. 

8.  For  information  concerning  Scholarships  in  English  see  page  56. 
Courses  op  Instruction  (Pass) 

Note:  Students  in  each  of  the  following  courses  will  be  furnished 
with  a list  of  recommended  reference  books  in  addition  to  those  required. 
Owing  to  wartime  conditions  some  of  the  books  prescribed  may  not  be 
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available  in  September  19^5.  Changes  may  therefore  be  made  at  short 
notice. 

English  1.  Prose  Composition,  with  Literary  Background. 

A practical  course  in  Prose  Composition,  with  parallel  reading. 
Prescribed  texts: 

N.  Foerster  and  J.  M.  Steadman,  Writing  and  Thinking  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin;  Toronto:  Thomas  Allen);  Dorothy  Brewster 
(ed.),  A Book  of  Modern  Short  Stories.  (Toronto:  Macmillan) ; 
H.  L.  Tinker  (ed.),  Essays — Yesterday  and  To-Day.  (Toronto: 
Macmillan);  Lytton  Strachey,  Florence  Nightingale.  (Toronto: 
Macmillan). 

During  the  session  at  least  one  novel  and  one  play  will  be  pre- 
scribed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  each  student  must  possess  a satis- 
factory English  dictionary,  preferably  the  Concise  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri^y,  at  10. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  at  9. 

English  2.  A General  Introduction  to  English  Literature*. 

This  course  provides  instruction  in  the  history  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Emphasis  is  placed  also  on  composition. 

Prescribed  texts: 

G.  B.  Woods,  H.  A.  Watt  and  G.  K.  Anderson,  Edd.  The  Lit- 
erature of  England  (two  vols.)  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage.) 

For  reference: 

Moody  and  Lovett,  A History  of  English  Literature  (New  York; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons). 

Sections  A and  B.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  9. 
Sections  C and  D.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  at  11. 

English  3.  Advanced  Pass  English. 

First  Term:  Modern  Fiction.  A study  of  the  novel  and  the  short 
story  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  including  books 
by  Canadian  and  American  authors. 

* Students  who  have  already  received  a credit  for  a Survey  Course 
in  English  Literature  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
substitute  English  3. 
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Prescribed  texts:  a list  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Eng-lish  or  from  the  Reg-istrar’s  Office. 

Professor  Gordon. 

Second  Term:  Modern  Drama. 

Prescribed  texts:  S.  Marion  Tucker.  Modern  British  and  American 
Plays.  (New  York.  Harper  & Bros.), 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11, 
Professor  Angus. 

English  5.  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature. 

I An  intensive  study  of  Shakespeare's  I Henry  IV,  King  Lear, 

I • The  Tempest;  Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes;  Pepy’s  Diary; 

i Bunyan’s  The  Pilgr-im’s  Progress;  Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels; 

! Fielding’s  Tom  Jones;  Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson;  Burke’s 
On  Conciliation  with  America;  Arnold’s  Culture  and  Anarchy; 
some  examples  of  modern  poetry. 

Prescribed  Texts : a list  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar’s 
Office. 

Monday,  W ednesda^y  and  Friday  at  9. 
Professors  Harrison,  Roy,  Alexander,  Gordon  and  Vincent. 

Courses  of  Instruction  (Honours) 

English  10.  An  Introduction  to  Honours  in  English. 

To  be  taken  during  the  same  year  as  English  2.  A general  study 
of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  of  literary  forms,  and 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  criticism. 

Prescribed  texts: 

Henry  Alexander,  The  Story  of  Our  Language  (Toronto: 
Thomas  Nelson)  ; J.  H.  Smith  and  E.  W.  Parks,  edd.  The 
Great  Critics  (New  York;  W.  W.  Norton). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  at  10. 

Professor  Alexander  (first  term)  and  Professor  Harrison  (second 
term) . 

Note:  This  course  is  intended  only  for  those  who  propose  to  take 
Honours  in  English. 

English  14a.  Old  English. 

Krapp  and  Kennedy,  An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (Toronto:  Clarke, 
Irwin;  New  York:  Henry  Holt). 

! Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  3.30. 

Professor  Alexander. 
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£noush  14b.  Middle  English. 

A study  Off  the  transition  writers  and  of  Chaucer’s  development, 
based  on  the  following  works:  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  The 
Book  of  the  Duchesse,  The  Parlement  of  Foules,  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  The  House  of  Fame,  The  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of 
Good  Women,  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Prescribed  texts: 

Chaucer's  Complete  Works,  edited  by  F.  N.  Robinson  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin) ; The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  edited  by  K.  Sisam 
(Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press);  Grace  Hadow,  Chaucer 
and  His  Times,  Home  University  Library  (Toronto:  Clarke, 
Irwin;  New  York:  Henry  Holt);  R.  Morris;  Specimens  of 
Early  English,  VoL  I (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press). 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  at  3.30. 

Professor  Alexander. 

English  15.  Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Drama, 

A review  of  the  life  and  environment  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  his 
development  as  a dramatist,  with  lectures  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  his  chief  forerunners  and  contemporaries. 

Prescribed  texts: 

The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeanre  (any  available  edition) ; , 

W.  A.  Neilson,  The  Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) ; H,  Granville-Barker  and  G.  B.  Harrison 
edd.  A Companion  to  Shakespeare  Studies.  (Toronto:  Mac- 
millan Co.  of  Canada). 

For  Extra-Mural  students  only:  G.  B.  Harrison,  Elizabethan 
Plays  and  Players  (London:  Routledge  & Co.). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10. 

Professor  Harrison. 

English  16.  English  Literature  (other  than  drama),  1550-1660,  but 
Including  Milton.  , 

Prescribed  texts: 

" Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Le  Mofte  d'Arthut,  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons, 

Everyman  Library);  Castiglione’s  The  Courtier,  trld.  Hoby, 
(Dent,  Everyman  Library)  ; Francis  Bacon,  Essays,  (Dent, 
Everyman  Library);  Edmund  Spenser,  . Poems  (Oxford 
University  Press);  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  An  Apologie  for 
, . Roetrie  (Oxford  University  Press) ; John  Milton,  Poems  (Ox- 
ford University  Press)  ; John  Milton,  Areopagitica  (Oxford 
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University  Press) ; Metaphysical  Lyrics  and  Poems  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  ed.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson  (Oxford  University 
Press) ; The  Oxford  Book  of  Sixteenth  Century  Verse  (Toronto: 
Oxford  University  Press).  Other  prose  reading  will  be  assigned 
or  substituted.  This  class  is  conducted  as  a Seminar. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  10. 

These  hours  may  be  changed  to  suit  students. 

Professor  Gordon. 

English  17.  English  Litbiiature  1660-1780. 

First  Term:  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Drama. 
Prescribed  text: 

Nettleton  and  Case,  British  Dramatists  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin). 

Professor  Angus. 

Second  Term:  Non-Dramatic  Literature. 

Prescribed  texts: 

Odell  Shepard  and  Paul  Spencer  Wood  (edd.),  English  Prose  and 
Poetry,  1660-1800.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin);  Dryden,  Poems; 
Pope,  Poems  (Globe  editions).  (London  and  Toronto:  Macmil- 
lan). 

Reference  works: 

English  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press);  Matthew  Arnold, 
(ed.),  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  (London  and  Toronto:  Mac- 
millan) . 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  at  11. 

Professor  Roy. 

English  20.  English  Literature  from  1780  to  1850. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Blake, 
Burns,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott  and  Southey, 
and  of  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats;  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia;  Hazlitt, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  and  Table  Talk;  Wordsworth,  Preface  to 
Lyrical  Ballads;  Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria,  Chaps.  14-22; 
Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Journals;  Southey’s  The  Doctor;  Scott’s 
Journal;  Umit’s  Autobiography ; Moore’s  Dmrj/ ; Letters  of  Words- 
worth, Lamb,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats. 

Prescribed  texts: 

George  B.  Woods,  English  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Romantic 
Movement  (Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman) ; William  Wordsworth, 
Poems  (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press);  George  Gordon 
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Byron,  Poems  (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press);  The  Com- 
plete Poems  of  Keats  and  Shelley  (Modern  Library),  (Toronto: 
Macmillan).  Any  editions  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Coleridge 
and  Scott. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Roy. 


English  22.  English  Literature  from  1850  to  1942. 

Prescribed  texts: 

G.  B.  Woods,  H.  A.  Watt,  and  G.  K.  Anderson,  edd.  The 
Literature  of  England  vol.  II  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage);  Louis 
Untermeyer,  ed.  Modern  British  Poetry  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  etc.,  1942). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Vincent. 


Reading  Courses  in  English: 


The  prescribed  texts  for  reading  courses  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar’s  Office. 


(Professor  Vincent). 
(Professor  Gordon). 
(Professor  Gordon). 
(Professor  Roy). 
(Professor  Roy). 
(Professor  Angus). 


R 1.  American  and  Canadian  Literature. 

R 2.  The  English  Novel  before  1860. 

R 3.  The  English  Novel  after  1860. 

R 4.  Literary  Criticism:  Classical. 

R 5.  Literary  Criticism:  Modern. 

R 6.  Modern  Drama. 

R 7.  Modern  European  Drama  in  Translation.  (Professor  Angus). 
R 8.  Beowulf.  (Professor  Alexander). 

R 9.  Middle  English  Literature  (other  than  Chaucer). 

(Professor  Alexander). 
R 10.  Advanced  Study  of  Shakespeare.  (Professor  Harrison). 
R 11.  Biography.  (Professor  Harrison). 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Lecture  courses  and  Directed  Special  Studies  will  be  prescribed 
by  the  Department  upon  application.  (See  page  208).  One  of  the 
Advanced  Courses  will  be  English  100 — Methods  and  Principles  of 
Literature  Study.  (Professor  Harrison  and  Professor  Alexander).  This 
course  will  be  taken  by  all  Graduate  students. 
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FRENCH  ,..v 

Professor — P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Docteur  de  TUniversitl 
de  Paris. 

Professor — M.  Tirol,  O.I.P.,  L.  es  L.,  Ph.D. 

Professor — W.  M.  Conacher,  B.A.,  D.  es  L. 

Assistant  Professor — Glen  Shortliffe,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor — Jeanne  M.  McConnell,  Brevet  Superieur,  C.A.P. 
Tutor  and  Warden  of  the  French  House — Margaret  Gibb, 

O.I.P.,  Docteur  de  TUniversite  de  Paris. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  French  1 is  prerequisite  to  French  2. 

2.  Students  offering  French  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  on  a Pass 
Course  will  take  1,  2,  3 or  4.  By  special  permission  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department  10  or  12  may  be  substituted  for  3 or  4,  or  taken  as  an 
extra  course  after  3 or  4. 

3.  The  Honours  Course  in  French  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major: 

Eight  courses  in  French:  1,  2;  10  and  12  in  the  first  year  of 
Honours,  11  and  20  (a  and  6)  in  the  second  year,  21a,  23b  and 
22 (a  and  b)  in  the  third  year,  with  one  supporting  course  chosen 
from  Latin  2,  Greek  and  Roman  History  4,  Classical  Literature, 

English  15. 

Three  Reading  courses  in  French  Rl,  R2,  R3  or  R4. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor  in  Latin,  English,  German,  Spanish, 
History,  or  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree: 
With  Latin  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  one  science, 
two  free  options. 

With  German,  or  Spanish,  or  History  as  Minor:  English  1,  2, 
Latin  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science,  one  free  option. 

With  English  as  Minor:  Latin  1.  Philosophy  1,  one  science, 
three  free  options. 

(d)  Two  general  examinations  in  the  Major  subject. 

4.  A Minor  in  French  normally  consists  of  1,  2,  10,  11,  21a  and  22b. 

5.  For  the  General  Honours  Course  the  five  lecture  courses  will  be 
1,  2,  10,  11  and  one  other,  for  which  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  must  be  obtained. 

The  Reading  Course  will  be  R 1. 
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6.  Oral  examinations  are  compulsory  in  French  2,  to  complete  a 
Major  or  a Minor  in  French,  and  each  year  for  those  taking  any  course 
numbered  10  or  over.  All  oral  examinations  must  be  taken  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Such  an  examination  is  required  of  those  taking  French  2 
and  any  course  numbered  10  or  over.  Honour  groups  for  conversation 
and  phonetic  study  will  meet  at  hours  to  be  arranged  at  the  beginning 
of  term.  The  textbook  for  the  Honours  group  is  Bascan,  Manuel 
pratique  de  Prononciation  (Dent). 

7.  High  School  Teaching  Certificates  in  Latin  and  French,  English 
and  French,  French  and  German,  French  and  Spanish. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Latin  and 
French,  English  and  French,  French  and  German,  or  French  and 
Spanish  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  must  take  for  degree: 

Seven  lecture  courses  in  French — 1,  2,  10,  12,  11,  20  (a  or  b), 
22  (a  or  b),  21a,  23b. 

♦Seven  lecture  courses  in  Latin  or  in  English  or  in  German  or  in 
Spanish. 

French  Reading  courses  1 and  2 and  a Reading  course  in 
Latin  or  in  English,  or  in  German,  or  in  Spanish,  or 

French  Reading  course  1 and  two  Reading  courses  in  Latin  or 
in  English,  or  in  German,  or  in  Spanish. 

Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree : 
With  French  and  Latin:  English  1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  a 
science,  two  free  options. 

With  English  and  French:  Latin  1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  a 
science,  two  free  options. 

With  French  and  German  or  Spanish:  English  1,  2,  Latin 
1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  a science. 

One  general  examination  in  each  of  French  and  Latin,  English 
and  French,  French  and  German,  or  French  and  Spanish. 

♦Details  of  courses  in  Latin,  English,  German,  and  Spanish  are  given 

on  pages  123,  126,  146,  204  respectively. 

8.  For  the  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $80, 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  French  conversation,  see  Scholarships. 

9.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  French  see  page  58. 

COURSES  OF  Instruction 
French  1.  First  Year  French. 

Marie  Claire  (Oxford  Univ.)  ; Zola,  VAttaque  du  Moulin  (in 

Quelques  Contes  des  Romanciers  Naturalistes — Heath)  ; Pagnol, 
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Topaze  (Heath);  Contes  Choisis  de  Maupassant  (Doran); 
Barton  and  Sirich,  Simplified  French  Review  Grammar  and 
Composition  ( Crofts ) . 

Duhamel  and  Minssen,  Primer  of  French  Prose  Composition 
(Rivingtons) — for  Extramural  students. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9 and,  11. 
Professors  Campbell,  Conacher  and  Shortliffe. 

French  2.  Second  Year  French. 

V.  Hugo,  La  Chute  (American  Book  Co.)  ; Short  Stories  by 
French  Romanticists  (Heath)  ; J.  Romains,  Knock  ou  le 
triomphe  de  la  medecine  ( Appleton-Century)  • Bazin,  La  Terre 
qui  meurt  (Appleton-Century) ; French  Poetry  (Dent) ; — for 
Extramural  students:  Brown,  Handbook  of  Every-Day  French 
(Macmillan) . 

The  oral  examination  will  be  held  during  the  term  in  March 
and  October.  Students,  in  order  to  be  credited  with  this  course, 
must  satisfy  the  oral  requirements  at  the  University,  either  dur- 
ing the  term  or  at  the  Summer  School. 

Monda,y,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 

And  two  hours  to  be  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Professors  Campbell,  Tirol,  and  Shortliffe. 
French  3.  Third  Year  Pass. 

F'y'ench  Poetry  (Dent)  ; Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme 
(Ginn)  ; Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande  (Holt)  ; Daudet,  Lettres  de  mon 
moulin  (Heath)  ; Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (Holt)  ; Ritchie 
and  Moore,  Junior  Manual  of  French  Composition  (Cambridge 
Univ.  Press). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

Professor  Conacher. 

French  4.  Third  Year  Pass,  Survey  of  French  Literature. 

Steinhauer  and  Walter,  Omnibus  of  French  Literature,  vols.  I 
and  II  (Macmillan). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 

Professor  Shortliffe. 
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French  10.  An  Introduction  to  Honours. 

The  Language.  The  History  of  the  Language.  Verse  Forms. 
Text's: — Vreeland  and  Michaud,  Anthology  of  French  Prose 
and  Poetry  (Ginn)  ; V.  Hugo,  Hernani  (ed.  Evans,  Thos. 
Nelson) ; Augier,  Maitre  Guerin  (Holt) ; Brieux,  Blanchette 
(Heat)  ; Chinard,  Scenes  de  la  vie  frangaise  (Ginn)  ; Mansion, 
A Grammar  of  Present-Day  French^  and  Exercises  in  French 
Syntax,  (Harrap)  ; Le  Petit  Laronsse  illustre. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Campbell. 


French  11.  Langue  Frangaise  : XIXe  Siecle. 

(Prerequisite,  French  10). 

Musset,  Trois  Comedies  (Heath)  ; Renan,  Souvenirs  d'enfance 
et  de  iettnesse  (Nelson) ; Guillaumin,  La  vie  d*un  simple  (Ginn) ; 
Becque,  Les  Corheaux  (Heath)  ; Hervieu,  La  Course  du  Flam- 
beau (Heath)  ; Nineteenth  Century  French  Prose  (Century 
Co.) ; French  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century  (Macmillan) ; Mansion, 
A Grammar  of  Present-Day  French  (Harrap)  ; Mansion,  Ex- 
ercises in  French  Syntax  (Harrap) ; Ritchie  and  Moore,  Manual 
of  French  Composition  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Tirol. 

French  12.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (Lyrical  poetry:  the 
development  of  the  Novel). 

Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet  (Heath) ; Hugo,  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
(Prentice-Hall)  • Flaubert,  Trois  Contes  (Nelson)  ; Rostand, 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (Holt)  ; Loti,  Pecheur  d’ Islands  (Holt)  ; 
Henning,  French  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Ginn). 
Further  recommended  reading. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Professor  Conacher. 

French  20a.  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

Lesage,  Turcaret  (Cambridge  University  Press)  ; Fellows  and 
Torrey,  The  Age  of  Enlightenment  (Crofts);  Voltaire,  Candide 
(Prentice-Hall);  Zaire  (Vaubourdolle)  ; L'Encyclopedie:  Ex- 
traits (Larousse). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Shortliffe 
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French  20b.  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

Schinz,  Vie  et  Oeuvres  de  Rousseau  (Heath) ; Rousseau,  Con- 
fessions (Holt).  Texts  for  special  study:  Rousseau,  Discours 
sur  Vorigine  de  Vinegalite.  Contrat  social.  Emile  (Vaughan 
edition). 

For  reference:  The  Age  of  Enlightenment  (Crofts). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Conacher. 

French  21a.  Langue  FRANgAisE  : Etudes  Contemporaines. 
Prerequisite,  French  11. 

Michaut,  XX^  5tecZe  ( Harper ) ; Modern  French  Prose  (Nelson) ; 
Modern  French  Verse  (Dent);  Ringuet,  Trente  Arpenfs(B.Vali- 
quette)  ; Representative  French  Plays  (Copp,  Clark);  Man- 
sion, A Grammar  of  Present-Day  French  (Harrap) ; Mansion, 
Exercises  in  French  Syntax  (Harrap);  Ritchie  and  Moore: 
Manual  of  French  Composition  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Professor  Tirol. 


French  22a.  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 

Les  Grande  Ecrivains  de  France  illustres  XVIP  Siecle  (Didier) ; 
Bagley  (C.  R.),  Introduction  to  French  Literature  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  (Appleton-Century) . 

Professor  Campbell. 


French  22b.  Seventeenth  Century  Drama. 

Corneille,  Nicomede  (Macmillan) ; Moliere,  La  Malade  Imagi^ 
naire  (Ginn);  Racine,  Britannicas  (Belin). 

A thorough  knowledge  of  Julius  Caesar  will  be  required. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Campbell. 


French  23b. 

Legrand,  Methode  de  stylistique  frangaise  (Gigord)  ; Francoais, 
Advanced  French  Prose  Composition  (A.  B.  C.). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Professor  Shortliffe. 

French  24.  French  Cathedrals. 

Professor  Campbell. 
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Reading  Courses  in  French: 

Rl.  Outlines  of  French  Literature. 

Text-books  (those  starred  will  be  purchased  by  the  student)  : 
*Des  Granges,  Histoire  lllustree  de  la  Litterature  frangaise 
(Hatier)  La  Chanson  de  Roland,  Tristan  et  Iseult  (in  modern 
French  versions).  Villon,  and  Rabelais  (in  English  transla- 
tions). Corneille,  Horace.  Moliere  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  Le 
Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  Racine,  Phedre.  *La  Fontaine,  Fables 
(Cambridge  University  Press).  *Rousseau,  Vie  et  Oeuvres  de 
Rousseau  (ed.  Schinz — Heath).  Beaumarchais,  Le  Barhier  de 
Seville. 

Professor  Campbell. 

R2.  The  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — a Critical  Study. 

Prevost,  Manon  Lescaut.  Rousseau,  Julie,  or  La  Nouvelle  Helo'ise 
(selections).  Chateaubriand,  Atala,  Rene,  de  Stael,  Corinne. 
Victor  Hugo,  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  Les  Miserables  (selections). 
Stendhal,  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  Merimee,  Coiomba.  Balzac, 
Eugenie  Grandet,  Le  pere  Goriut,  Le  Cure  de  Tours,  Les  Pay- 
sans,  Les  Chouans.  George  Sand,  La  Mare  au  diable,  Indiana. 
Gustave  Flaubert,  Mme.  Bovary,  and  either  Salammbo  or 
VEducation  sentimentale,  de  Goncourt,  Germinie  Lacerteux. 
Emile  Zola,  two  of:  UAssommoir,  Lourdes,  La  Debacle,  La 
faute  de  VAbbe  Mouret.  Anatole  France,  Les  Dieux  ont  soif. 
Pierre  Loti,  Pecheur  dTslande.  Remain  Rolland  ,Jean  Chris- 
tophe  (selections). 

Professor  Conacher. 

R 3.  Le  Roman  regionaliste. 

Balzac,  Les  Paysans,  Le  colonel  Chabert.  Raymonde  Vincent, 
Campagne.  P.  Hamp,  Le  Rail.  Bazin,  La  Terre  qui  meurt, 
Le  Ble  qui  leve.  Maupassant,  Contes.  Hugo,  Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize.  Loti,  Pecheur  d*Islande,  Mon  Frere  Yves,  Ramuntcho. 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  Le  Chevalier  Des  Touches,  de  Chateau- 
briant.  La  Briere.  J.  de  Pesquidoux,  Le  livre  de  raison.  Henri 
Pourrat,  Gaspard  des  Montagues.  Daudet,  Lettres  de  mon  movu- 
lin.  Merimee,  Coiomba.  Genevoix,  Raboliot.  H.  Bordeaux, 
Les  Roquevillard.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  UAmi  Fritz.  George 
Sand,  Les  Maitres  Sonneurs.  Fort,  Ballades  de  Vile  de  France. 

' Zola,  Paris. 

R 4.  Introduction  a la  Litterature  Canadienne. 

(may  be  substituted  for  R3). 

Professor  Tirol. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 


Seminar  courses:  24,  105,  110,  115,  120,  and  121.  If  only  one  of 
these  is  chosen  it  must  be  110  or  115. 

Directed  Special  Studies  to  be  determined  upon  consideration  of  the 
candidate’s  previous  Course. 


French  105. 
French  110. 
French  115. 
French  120. 
French  121. 


French  Classical  Tragedy. 
Old  French. 

Middle  French. 
French-Canadian  Literature. 


Professor  Campbell. 
Professor  Campbell. 
Professor  Campbell. 
Professor  Tirol. 


The  Liteiraturf.  of  the  Twentietth  Century. 

Professor  Tirol. 


GEOLOGY 

Emeritus  Professor — M.  B.  Baker,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.C., 
F.G.S.A. 

Miller  Memorial  Reseiarch  Professor — E.  L.  Bruce,  B.Sc., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A. 

Professor — B.  Rose,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A. 
Assistant  Professor — M.  L.  Keith,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer — J.  W.  Ambrose,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A. 
Tutor— J.  Hill,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Assistant — W.  C.  Johnston,  B.Sc. 

Research  Assistant — Earl  Abraham,  B.Sc. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Mineralogy  1 is  prerequisite  to  Geology  10b  and  11.  Mineralogy 
10a  is  prerequisite  to  Geology  10b.  Geology  1 and  11  are  prerequisite 
to  Geology  courses  numbered  13,  15,  17,  18,  19. 

2.  Students  selecting  Geology  as  one  of  the  chief  subjects  on  a Past 
Course  take  Geology  1,  11,  and  Mineralogy  1. 

If  the  Mineralogy  is  being  counted  under  another  group  the  third 
course  is  Mineralogy  10a  and  Geology  10b. 

3.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  Geology  see  P.  64. 

4.  The  Honours  Course  in  Geology  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(i)  Geology  1,  10b,  11,  13,  14a,  15,  17,  Mathematics  2, 
and  Mineralogy  1,  10a,  11>  14b  when  the  Minor  is  in 
Chemistry,  or 
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(ii)  Geology  1,  10b,  11,  13,  14a,  15,  17,  Mathematics  2,  and 
Chemistry  2,  10,  14  when  the  Minor  is  in  Mineralogy. 

Two  Reading  Courses,  Geology  R 1,  R 2. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for 
degree : 

English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 or  Greek  1,  Philosophy  1, 
Mathematics  1,  a Science  (Chemistry  1 when  the  Minor  is 
in  Mineralogy,  Physics  1 when  the  Minor  is  in  Chemistry). 

5.  For  admission  to  an  Honours  Course  in  Geology  a student  must 
make  62%  in  Mineralogy  1,  and  in  Geology  1. 

Courses  op  Instruction 

Geology  1.  Introductory  Course  in  Physiography  and  General 
Geology. 

The  lectures  will  deal  with  external  and  internal  geological  pro- 
cesses, and  their  results;  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  earth; 
fossils  and  their  uses.  This  course  will  prove  valuable  to  students 
who  contemplate  teaching  Geography  in  schools. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  maps,'' models,  lantern  slides,  and 
specimens. 

Laboratory  Work  will  consist  of  the  examination  of  typical 
specimens  of  fossils,  hand  specimens  of  the  more  common  rocks 
and  minerals;  together  with  the  interpretation  of  geological  maps, 
and  types  of  topography.  The  laboratory  work  will  also  include 
field  trips.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  students  should  select 
their  laboratory  section  on  an  afternoon  on  which  they  have  no 
other  laboratory  period.  The  expenses  of  these  trips  are  covered 
by  the  laboratory  deposit. 

Text-book:  Outlines  of  Geology,  Longwell,  Knopf,  Aint,  Schuchert 
and  Dunbar  (John  Wiley  & Sons). 

Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Wednesday  1.30-3.30,  or  Thursday,  1.30-3.30. 

Professor  Rose. 


Geology  10  b.  Pm'ROGRAPHY. 

This  course  is  essentially  on  igneous  geology  and  petrography, 
and  on  the  determination  of  the  more  common  rocks  and  rock 
minerals  by  both  field  and  microscopic  tests.  Some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  lectures 
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will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  on  hand  specimens  and 
rock  slices.  Mineralogy  10a  and  Geology  1 are  prerequisite  to 
Geology  10b. 

Text-book : 

Pirsson  and  Knopf,  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10-11. 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  1.30-3.30  or  Th'ursday,  1.30-3.30,  or  3.30- 
5.30. 

Professor  Keith. 


Geology  11.  Structural  Geology,  and  Physiography. 

Inherent  and  imposed  structures  in  sedimentary,  igneous,  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  with  particular  attention  to  sedimentation, 
faulting,  folding  and  shearing. 

Topography  using  structure  as  a basis  of  interpretation.  Physio- 
graphic cycles,  under  normal,  arid,  glacial,  karst  and  marine  con- 
ditions. The  interpretation  of  topographic  and  geologic  maps. 
Illustrations  from  Canadian  occurrences  where  possible. 

Text-books : 

Nevin,  Structural  Geology.  Platt,  Geological  Map  Exercises. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  9. 

Laboratory — Friday,  8-10. 

Professor  Rose. 

Geology  13.  Historical  Geology. 

Continental  evolution  and  geologic  life  development  with  special 
reference  to  North  America. 

Text-book: 

Schuchert  and  Dunbar,  Text-book  of  Geology,  Part  II. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9. 

Laboratory — Monday,  2.30-4.30. 

Professor  Rose. 

Geology  14a.  Petrology. 


A course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  classification  of  igneous, 
sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  genesis  of  rock  types,  and  to  the  physico-chemical 
conditions  effective  in  the  generation  and  differentiation  of  mag- 
mas. 

Le'ctwes-^Tuesd^y.,  at  10,  and  Thursday  at  10.  ' 

Laboratory^Wednfsdayyl.ZO-Z.ZQ.  ; 

■v  . Professor  Keith. 
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Geology  15.  Economic  Geology  and  Geology  of  Canada. 

The  work  in  this  class  is  an  illustration  of  the  principles  of  ore 
deposition. 

A course  of  lectures  on  the  age,  classification,  structure,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  chief  rock  formations  in  Canada;  also  a discus- 
sion of  the  character,  structure,  and  chief  economic  associations 
of  the  pre-Cambrian  formations  in  Canada. 

Reference  books: 

Tarr,  Introductory  Economic  Geology. 

Bruce,  Mineral  Deposits  of  the  Canadian  Shield  (The  Mac- 
millan Company)  ; Lindgren,  Mineral  Deposits;  Publications 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ontario  Dept,  of  Mines  and  Quebec 
Dept,  of  Mines. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Tuesday  at  11.. 

Wednesday  at  8.  Professor  Bruce. 

Professor  Rose. 

Geology  16a.  Geomorphology,  Meteorology,  Map  Reading. 

This  course  is  intended  to  follow  Geology  1 as  an  essential  part  of 
the  training  necessary  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  Geogra- 
phy in  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario.  It  will  deal  with  the 
general  physiography  of  Canada,  and  with  some  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  will  also  show  the  relation- 
ship of  topography  to  climate  control.  Part  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  map  readings  and  interpretation,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  British  Empire. 

Geology  17.  Field  Geology. 

The  field  and  laboratory  work  of  this  class  consists  of  a systematic 
survey  of  an  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston.  Students  are  given 
practice  in  the  methods  of  geological  survey,  the  plotting  of  out- 
crops, the  measurement  of  stratigraphic  sections,  the  determina- 
tion of  levels,  and  then  the  preparation  of  a contoured  geological 
map  to  scale,  together'  with  a geological  report  on  the  area 
studied.  l 

Instruction  is  given  on.  instrumental  methods  of  geological  sur- 
vey, and  on  the  techniques  of  geophysical  prospecting.  Emphasis 
. . . is  placed  on,  the  application  of  various  geophysical  methods  to 
particular  problems  in  geology,  and  on  control  ,of  such  surveys, 
and  the  interpretation  of  results  by  the  geologist. 
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Reference  Books:  Lahee,  Field  Geology.  Eve  and  Keys,  Applied 
Geophysics  in  the  Search  for  Minerals.  Heiland,  Geophysical 
Exploration. 

Monday,  1-5.  Professor  Keith. 

Geology  18.  Systematic  Paleontology. 

Fossils,  their  classification  and  identification.  Professor  Rose. 

Geology  19.  Stratigraphy. 

Interpretation  of  sediments  and  sedimentary  processes;  the  geo- 
logic and  geographic  distribution  of  fossils.  , 

Lectures  and  Laboratory — to  be  arranged  with  the  class. 

Professor  Rose. 


Reading  Courses  in  Geology: 

♦Books  marked  thus  must  be  procured  by  the  student  for  himself. 

R 1.  History  of  the  Progress  of  Geology. 

*Agar,  Flint  and  Longwell,  Geology  from  Original  Sources. 

♦Willis  and  Salisbury,  Outlines  of  Geologic  History  (University 
of  Chicago  Press).  * Source  Book  in  Geology,  Mather  and 
Mason  (McGraw-Hill).  Geikie,  The  Founders  of  Geology. 
Adams,  The  Birth  and  Development  of  Geologic  Science. 

R 2.  Magmas  and  their  Behavior. 

♦Tyrrell,  The  Principles  of  Petrology  (Dutton,  New  York).  *Daly, 
Igneous  Rocks  and  the  Depths  of  the  Earth  (McGraw-Hill). 
Urbana,  111.  Rastall,  Geological  Magazine,  Vol.  LVll,  p.  290, 
Leith,  Economic  Aspects  of  Geology  (Holt).  Harker,  Petrology 
for  Students  (Cambridge  Press). 

R 3.  A satisfactory  report  of  geological  field  work  done  by  the 
student,  with  a knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  area  in- 
volved will  be  accepted  for  R 2.  Otherwise,  a second  reading 
course  will  be  assigned  the  individual  student  who  has  not  had 
opportunity  to  do  field  work. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

Field  excursions  are  required  for  all  these  courses. 

Geology  113.  Principles  of  Pre-Cambrian  Geology.  The  origin,  his- 
tory and  distribution  of  the  rocks  older  than  the  Cambrian.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  Canadian  pre-Cambrian  areas.  The  course 
will  not  be  offered  in  1945-46. 
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Prerequisites — Geology  10b  and  11,  Mineralogy  1,  10a  and  11. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Monday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Bruce. 

Geology  114.  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Geology.  A study  of  the 
changes  that  rocks  undergo.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  origin 
of  gneisses  and  schists.  The  course  will  be  given  in  1945-46. 

Prerequisites — Geology  1,  10b  and  11,  Mineralogy  1,  10a  and  11. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Friday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Friday,  1.30^4.30,  or  Saturday,  9-12. 

Professor  Bruce. 

Geology  115,  Pre-Cambrian  Ore  Deposits.  Discussion  of  ore  de- 
posits in  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  with  especial  reference  to  those  in  Canada. 
The  genesis  and  character  of  the  deposits  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1945-46.  Prerequisites  as  in  Geo- 
logy 113.  It  is  advisable  that  Geology  14a  and  15  shall  also  have  been 
taken. 

Text-book : 

Bruce,  Mineral  Deposits  of  the  Canadian  Shield  (The  Macmil- 
lan Co.). 

Lectures — Monday  and  Tuesday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-4.30,  or  Friday,  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Bruce. 

Geology  116a.  Chemical  Petrology.  The  course  comprises  a critical 
review  of  petrological  processes.  It  is  planned  as  a directed  discussion 
based  upon  selected  references  pertaining  to  both  laboratory  and  field 
investigations  of  the  genesis  of  rocks.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Will 
not  be  offered  1945-46. 

Lectures — Monday  at  9,  first  term. 

Reading — Time  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Keith. 

Geology  119.  Regional  Geology — a study  of  the  general  geology  of 
selected  regions  to  illustrate  geological  processes  and  to  correlate  the 
stratigraphic  and  diastropic  history  of  the  world. 

Periods  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Rose. 

Seminar:  A seminar  for  graduate  students  meets  every  two  weeks 
for  discussion  of  geological  literature.  Attendance  is  voluntary  and  no 
formal  registration  is  required. 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor — Heinrich  Henel,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor — Hilda  C.  Laird,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  German  A may  be  counted  towards  a Pass  deg:ree  or  as  an  op- 
tional course  towards  an  Honours  degree.  It  may  not  be  counted  towards 
a Major  or  Minor  in  German.  Students  who  enter  the  University  without 
Matriculation  in  German  and  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  subject  may 
complete  their  programme  of  work  in  the  usual  time  by  taking  German 
A during  their  first  winter  session  and  German  1 in  the  following 
summer. 

2.  Students  offering  German  as  one  of  the  three  main  subjects  on 
a Pass  Course  should  take  German  1,  2 and  10  (or  A,  1 and  2 if  not 
matriculated  in  German).  Additional  courses  in  German  may  be  taken 
by  pass  students  with  the  consent  of  the  Department. 

3.  The  Honours  Course  in  German  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  the  Major: 

Seven  courses  in  German:  1,  2,  10,  and  four  further  Honours 
courses,  with  two  supporting  courses  chosen  from  Latin  2, 
Philosophy  10,  and  either  History  12  or  History  24.  Three 
Reading  courses,  R 1,  R 2,  R 3. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  the  Minor  in  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  English, 
History,  Economics,  or  Philosophy. 

(c)  Six  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree: 

With  French,  Spanish,  History  or  Economics  as  Minor:  English 
1,  2,  Latin  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science,  one  free  option. 

With  English  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science, 
three  free  options. 

With  Latin  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  one  science, 
two  free  options. 

With  Philosophy  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  Latin  1,  one  science, 
two  free  options. 

Note-.  Classical  Literature  1,  History  1,  and  English  3 are 
recommended  as  free  options. 

(d)  Two  general  examinations  in  the  Major  subject. 

4.  A Minor  in  German  will  normally  consist  of  German  1,  2,  10, 
and  two  further  Honours  courses. 
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5.  High  School  ■ Teaching  Certificate  in  French  and  German. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  French  and 
German  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  for  degree: 

Seven  lecture  courses  in  German — 1,  2,  10,  15,  20,  13a,  18a, 
21b,  22b. 

Seven  lecture  courses  in  French  (Details  on  p.  128). 

German  Reading  courses  1 and  2 and  a Reading  course  in 
French,  or 

German  Reading  course  1 and  two  Reading  courses  in  French. 
Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree : 
English  1,  2,  Latin  1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  a science. 

6.  Students  taking  Honours  in  German  are  advised  to  read  during 
the  summer  vacation  as  many  as  possible  of  the  texts  prescribed  for 
the  courses  in  which  they  intend  to  register  during  the  following  winter. 

7.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  German,  see  page 
58. 

8.  Students  should  provide  themselves  at  once  with  a dictionary,  at 
first  James’  or  Cassell’s  English-German  Dictionary,  then  an  all  Ger- 
man one,  such  as  Hoffman’s  Worterhuch  der  deutschen  Sprache. 

German  A.  Preparatory  German. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  enter 
the  University  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  German.  The  work 
comprises  of  drill  on  pronunciation,  a study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  the  reading  of  easy  literature,  dictation,  oral  and 
written  composition. 

Text-books: — 

Evans  and  Roseler,  Shorter  College  German  (Crofts);  Hag- 
boldt  and  Morgan,  Word  Book  (Heath) ; Leopold,  Ein  Sommer 
in  Deutschland  (Heath);  Durian,  Kai  aus  der  Kiste  (Holt). 

, Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10,  and  one 

additional  afternoon  hour. 

Professor  Laird. 

German  1.  First  Year  German. 

The  work  includes  the  reading  of  texts,  a more  advanced  study 
of  grammar  and  syntax  (including  written  and  oral  exercises), 
memorizing  of  poems,  writing  from  dictation,  translation  at  sight, 
composition  and  oral  practice. 
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Text-books : — 

Chiles,  German  Composition  and  Conversation  ( Ginn) ; Kastner, 
Drei  Manner  im  Schnee  (Crofts);  Appelt  and  Hanhardt, 
Deutsches  Leben  (Harper) ; Bruns,  A Book  of  German  Lyrics 
(Heath). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Laird. 

German  2.  Second  Year  German. 

The  work  consists  of  a more  intensive  study  of  modern  literature, 
both  prose  and  verse,  oral  and  written  composition,  and  a more 
advanced  study  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Extramural  students, 
in  order  to  be  credited  with  this  course,  must  satisfy  the  oral 
requirements. 

Text-books : — 

Clarke  and  Murray,  A Grammar  of  the  German  Language 
(Cambridge) ; Klarmann  and  Gorr,  German  Readings  and 
Composition  (Harper);  Meyer,  Gustav  Adolfs  Page  (Holt); 
Baerg,  Deutschland  (Holt) ; Hausmann,  Abel  mit  d^r  Mund- 
harmonika  (Norton);  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell  (Holt). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10, 
and  two  practice  hours. 
Professors  Henel  and  Laird. 

German  10.  An  Introduction  to  Honours  in  German. 

This  course  is  open  to  both  Pass  and  Honours  students.  It 
should  be  the  first  Honours  course  taken.  Students  taking  a 
Major  in  German  should  register  in  courses  2 and  10  in  the  same 
year,  if  possible. 

Text-books : — 

Clarke  and  Murray,  A Grammar  of  the  German  Language 
(Cambridge);  Geissendoerfer  and  Kurtz,  Deutsche  Meister- 
novellen  (Prentice-Hall);  Hebbel,  Agnes  Bernauer  (Oxford); 
Schiller,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (Ginn)  ; Bithell,  An  Anthology 
of  German  Poetry  1880-1 9 J^O  (Methuen).  , 

Extramural  students  are  advised  to  purchase  also: 

Purdie,  F.  Hebbel:  A Study  of  his  Life  and  Works  (Oxford); 
Harris,  The  Nature  of  English  Poetry  (Dent)  ; Hastings, 
Studies  in  German  Words  and  their  Uses  (Heath)  ; Leather, 
Common  Errors  in  German  (Dent). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Henel. 
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German  13a.  German  Poetry  from  Opitz  to  Holderlin(  1600-1800). 
Text-books : — 

Gloss  and  Maitland,  German  Lyrics  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(Duckworth);  Bruns,  Die  Lese  der  deutschen  Lyrik  (Crofts); 
Eastman,  Goethe's  Poems  (Crofts).  Further  reading  to  be 
assigned. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

German  15.  The  Age  of  Goitthe,  1770-1800. 

Text-books : — 

Schiller,  Die  Rduber  (Oxford) ; Kahale  und  Liebe  (Holt)  ; Don 
Carlos  (Oxford)  ; Wallenstein  (Holt) ; Maria  Stuart  (Ginn)  ; 
Goethe,  Poems  (Crofts) ; Gotz  von  Berlichingen  (Ginn) ; Die 
Leiden  des  jungen  Werther  (Oxford)  ; Egmont  (Holt)  ; Iphi- 
genie  auf  Tauris  (Holt);  Torquato  Tasso  (Heath). 

Additional  reading  will  be  prescribed  during  the  course. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

German  18a.  Nineteenth  Century  German  Drama. 

Text-books: — 

Campbell,  German  Plays  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Crofts)  ; 
Hauptmann,  Die  Weber  (Prentice-Hall). 

Additional  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Laird. 

German  20.  The  Age  of  Goethe,  1800-1830. 

Text-books: — 

Goethe,  Faust  I and  II,  ed.  Calvin  Thomas  (Heath) ; Borcherdt, 
Goethe  ilber  seinen  Faust  (Insel)  ; Petsch,  Doktor  Johannes 
Faust,  Puppenspiele  (Reclam  6378-9).  Hofmannsthal, 
Deutsche  Erzdhler  (Insel) ; Silz,  German  Romantic  Lyrics 
(Harvard).  Additional  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 

Professor  Henel. 

German  21b.  Advanced  German  Composition  A. 

Text-books : — 

Clarke  and  Murray,  A Grammar  of  the  German  Language 
(Cambridge) ; Langewiesche,  Das  amerikanische  Abenteuer 
(Prentice-Hall);  Puckett,  Contemporary  German  Prose  (Holt). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Laird. 
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German  22b.  Advanced  German  Composition  B, 

Text-books : — 

Fallada,  Altes  Herz  geht  auf  die  Reise  (Crofts).  Lange, 
Deutsche  Brief e (Crofts).  Otto,  German  Conversation  Gram- 
mar (Groos). 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Reading  Courses  in  German: 

A general  knowledge  of  the  development  of  German  literature 
during  the  periods  covered  by  the  courses  R 2 and  R 3 will  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  text-books  pre- 
scribed. 

R 1.  Deutsche  Geschichte. 

A general  knowledge  of  German  history  will  be  required  as  well 
as  familiarity  with  the  prescribed  texts. 

Text-books : 

Pinnow,  Deutsche  Geschichte;  Ronge,  Tacitus’  Germania  und 
die  wichtigsten  antiken  Stellen  ilber  Deutschland  (Read  chaps. 
1-27  of  Germania  only).  Steinhausen,  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Kultur,  chaps.  VI  and  VII;  Treitschke,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im 
19.  J ahrhundert,  ^Einleitung'  only.  Bruford,  Germany  in  the 
18th  Century;  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  Diary,  Reminiscences 
and  Correspondence,  chaps.  5-9 ; Brandenburg,  Die  deutsche 
Revolution  184-8;  Gooch,  Germany;  Ranke,  Deutsche  Manner 
(Insel  225) ; Schmidt,  Berilhmte  Deutsche  neuerer  (Crofts). 

Reference  Works: — 

Bithell,  Germany,  A Companion  to  German  Studies.  Spruner- 
Menke,  Hand- Atlas  fur  die  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters  und  der 
neueren  Zeit.  Robertson  and  Bartholomew,  Historical  Atlas 
of  Modern  Europe.  Pagel,  Deutsche  Geschichte  in  Bildem, 
Menschen  der  Zeit  (Blaue  Bucher,  Langewiesche) . Chodo- 
wiecki,  Von  Berlin  nach  Danzig. 

R 2.  Der  Realismus  in  Deutschland. 

Text-books  :— 

Droste-Hiilshoff,  Die  Judenhuche.  Gottfried  Keller,  Spiegel,  das 
Kdtzchen.  Karl  Immermann,  Der  Oherhof.  Theodor  Storm, 
Immensee.  Paul  Heyse,  UArrahiata.  Otto  Ludwig,  Zwischen 
Himmel  und  Erde.  Wilhelm  Raabe,  Die  Chronik  der  Sperling s- 
gasse.  Gustav  Freytag,  Die  Brilder  vom  deutschen  Haus. 
Theodor  Fontane,  UAdultera.  C.  F.  Meyer,  Die  Versuchung 
des  Pescara. 
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References: — 

J,  G.  Robertson,  A History  of  German  Literature.  Hugo  Bieber, 
Der  Kampf  um  die  Tradition.  R.  M.  Meyer,  Literatur  des  19. 
Jahrhunderts. 

R 3.  Die  letzten  funfzig  Jahre  deutscher  Literatur. 

Text-books : — 

Hermann  Sudermann,  Frau  Sorge.  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Flo- 
rian  Geyer  (Fischer).  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Der  Biberpelz. 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Der  Tor  und  der  Tod  (Insel  28). 
Thomas  Mann,  Die  Buddenhrooks  (Fischer).  Hermann  Hesse, 
Unterm  Rad  (Fischer).  M.  Sommerfeld,  George,  Hofmannsthal, 
Rilke  (Norton).  Georg  Kaiser,  Die  Burger  von  Calais.  Leonhard 
Frank,  Die  Ursache  (Fischer).  Friedrich  Griese,  Die  Wagen- 
burg  (Langen-Miiller) . Oswald  Spengler,  Preussentum  und 
Sozialismus  (C.  H.  Beck). 

References : — 

Jethro  Bithell,  Modern  German  Literature  1880-1938.  Paul 
Fechter,  Deutsche  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart.  Hans  Naumann, 
Die  deutsche  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart.  Wolfgang  Stammler, 
Deutsche  Literatur  vom  Naturalismus  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Lecture  courses  and  Directed  Special  Studies  will  be  arranged  for 
by  the  Department  as  needed.  The  following  lecture  courses  are  oblig- 
atory : 

German  101a.  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache. 

Text-books : 

Kirk,  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Study  of  New  High  Ger- 
man (Manchester  University  Press).  Braune,  Abriss  der  alt- 
hochdeutschen  Grammatik  (Niemeyer). 

V, 

German  102b.  Mittelhochdeutsch. 

Text-book : 

Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch  (Beer). 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY,  SEE  CLASSICS. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  SEE  CLASSICS. 
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HEBREW  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor— Rev.  H.  A.  Kent,  E.D.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.A.,  F.A.G.S. 
Lecturer— Rev.  S.  MacLean  Gilmour,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

Students  proceeding  to  Theology  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Studies,  substitute  Hebrew  1 for  a course  in  Latin. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Hebrew  1. 

The  aim  of  this  class  is  to  enable  students  to  read  any  of  the  nar- 
rative parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture.  The  Christmas  term  is 
devoted  entirely  to  thorough  study  and  practice  of  grammar  and 
exercises.  After  the  Christmas  vacation  parts  of  Genesis  and 
Samuel,  or  other  books,  will  be  read,  in  addition  to  the  work  in 
grammar  and  composition. 

Text-books:  Davidson,  Hebrew  Grammar  (20th  or  later  editions), 
pages  1-113;  Kittel,  Biblia  Hebraica,  Or  Hebrew  Bible,  issued 
by  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society;  Lexicons,  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  or 
Bagster. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8. 

Dr.  Gilmour. 


Hebrew  2. 

This  class  aims  at  more  advanced  work  in  the  Hebrew  language 
than  that  attempted  in  course  1.  The  prophetic  and  poetic 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  studied  and  lectures 
given  on  Hebrew  Syntax  and  the  principles  of  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Students  will  be  practised  regularly  in 
translating  English  into  Hebrew,  both  viva  voce  and  in  written 
exercises. 

Text-books:  Davidson,  Hebrew  Grammar,  pages  113-236,  Hebrew 

Syntax.  Hebrew  Bible  and  Lexicons  as  in  Course  1. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  at  2.30  p.m. 

Principal  Kent. 


HISTORY 


James  Douglas  Professor  op  Canadian  and  Colonial  History — 

Reginald  G.  Trotter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.C. 
Professor — A.  E.  Prince,  M.A.,  B.Litt. 

Associate  Professor — Gerald  S.  Graham,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

(on  leave  of  absence)* 

Associate  Professor — W.  E.  C.  Harrison,  M.A.  (on  leave  of  absence) f 
Instructors — -Anna  M.  Wright,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Frederick  W.  Gibson,  M.A. 
Aikins  Fellow — Ross  G.  Babion,  B.A. 

Western  Ontario  Graduates  Fellow — Vernon  S.  Ready,  B.A. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  In  all  courses  in  history  a knowledge  of  historical  geography  ia 
required.  In  addition  to  the  atlases  prescribed  in  individual  courses 
the  following  is  recommended  as  the  most  convenient  general  historical 
atlas  now  in  print: 

Ramsay  Muir,  Philips*  New  Historical  Atlas  for  Students 
(Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.,  Toronto). 

2.  Students  selecting  History  as  one  of  the  special  subjects  for  a 
Pass  degree  will  take  History  1 (unless  credited  with  Modern  History 
as  an  Honour  Matriculation  subject).  History  3 and  History  4,  5,  7,  or  9. 
Students  obtaining  not  less  than  grade  B in  History  3 may  substitute 
for  History  4,  5,  7 or  9,  any  one  of  History  12,  13,  16,  or  any  two  of 
History  11b,  14a,  15b,  18a,  19b. 

3.  Students  presenting  Upper  School  History  with  a grade  not  less 
than  B may,  in  their  first  year,  take  History  12  (or  16)  or  13  concur- 
rently with  History  3. 

4.  Honours  in  History  may  be  taken  either  in  British  and  European 
History  or  in  British  and  Colonial  History. 

A.  British  and  European  History. 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major  as  follows: 

History  1,  3,  12  (or  16),  13,  17,  18a,  19b,  16  (or  12)  or  24,  and 
27  or  two  of  lib,  14a,  15b,  with  one  supporting  course,  Greek 
and  Roman  History  4 or  Latin  2. 

*Major,  Historical  Section,  C.M.H.Q.,  Canadian  Army  Overseas. 
tLt.-Col.,  Staff  of  the  G.O.C.-in-C.,  First  Canadian  Army,  Canadian 
Army  Overseas. 
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Three  Reading  courses  chosen  from  R 1,  R 2,  R 3,  R 4,  R 5,  R 6, 

R7. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  one  Reading  course 
may  be  selected  from  those  offered  in  the  Minor  subject. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor  in  English,  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
French,  Philosophy,  or  Political  and  Economic  Science. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree: 
With  English  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  French  1 or  German  1 or 
Greek  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science,  two  free  options. 

With  Economics,  Politics,  or  Greek  and  Roman  History  as 
Minor:  English  1,  2;  Latin  1 or  Mathematics  1;  Philosophy  1; 
French  1 or  Greek  1 or  German  1;  one  science.  With  French 
as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  Latin  1,  Philosophy -1,  one  science,  one 
free  option. 

With  Philosophy  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  Latin  1 or  Mathema- 
tics 1,  French  1 or  German  1 or  Greek  1,  one  science,  one  free 
option. 

B.  British  and  Colonial  History. 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major  as  follows: 

History  1,  3,  12  (or  16),  13,  17,  18a,  19b,  20,  28,  with  one  sup- 
porting course,  Greek  and  Roman  History  4 or  Latin  2. 
Three  Reading  courses  in  History  chosen  from  R 1,  R 2,  R 3,  R 4, 
R 5,  R 6,  R 7.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department 
one  Reading  course  may  be  selected  from  those  offered  in  the 
Minor  subject. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor — as  stated  in  A (b). 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses — as  stated  in  A (c). 

5.  High  School  Teaching  Certificate  in  History. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  History 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  regular  Honours  Course 
in  History  with  a Minor  in  Political  and  Economic  Science  made  up 
of  Economics  4,  Politics  2,  Economics  10,  and  tv^ro  further  courses  in 
Politics  or  Economics.  Geology  1 is  taken  as  the  required  science  and 
History  R 5,  Geographical  Discovers  and  Exploration,  is  included  among 
the  Reading  courses. 

6.  Minors  in  History.  ' 

(a)  A Minor  in  History  normally  consists  of  History  1,  3,  12  or 
16,  13  or  17,  and  one  other  course  numbered  over  ten. 
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(b)  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for 
the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  English 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  regular  Honours  Course 
in  English  with  a Minor  in  Social  History  made  up  as  follows:  History 
1,  16j  and  two  of  17,  18a,  19b,  24,  28,  {See  Course  for  the  Teaching 

Certificate  in  English,  page  128). 

7.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  History  see  p.  59. 

History  1.  Modern  Europe. 

An  historical  introduction  to  contemporary  Europe. 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  History  of  Europe  (Longmans).  J.  H.  Breasted, 
C.  F.  Huth,  and  S.  B.  Harding,  European  History  Atlas 
(Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  Chicago).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 
Extramural  students  will  be  required  to  buy  additional  books. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Dr.  Wright. 

History  3.  Canadian  History. 

Canadian  history  in  its  relation  to  the  expansion  of  European 
civilization  into  the  western  hemisphere. 

R.  S.  Cotterill,  A Short  History  of  the  Americas  (Prentice- 
Hall).  D.  G.  Creighton,  Dominion  of  the  North:  A History  of 
Canada  (Houghton  Mifflin).  E.  W.  Mclnnis,  The  Unguarded 
Frontier;  A History  of  American-Canadian  Relations  (Mc- 
Clelland and  Stewart).  L.  J.  Burpee,  An  Historical  Atlas  of 
Canada  (Nelson).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Extramural  students  will  be  required  to  buy  additional  books. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11.  Professor  Trotter. 

History  4. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Greek  and  Roman  History  4 and  is 
given  by  the  Department  of  Classics.  For  prescription  see  page 
121. 

History  5.  England  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Present  Day. 
(Not  offered  in  19,45-46). 

Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  institu- 
tions and  the  development  of  British  external  policy. 

E.  H.  Carter  and  R.  A.  F.  Hears,  A History  of  Britain  (1485 
to  the  present  day)  (Oxford  University  Press).  Other  read- 
ing to  be  assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10.  Professor  Graham. 
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History  7.  Contemporary  Europe. 

(Offered  only  in  Summer  School.  Not  offered  in  1945). 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  previously  taken  either  Upper  School 
History  or  History  1. 

E.  Lipson,  Europe  191^-1939  (Macmillan). 

G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy,  A Short  History  of  International^ Af- 

fairs, 1920-1938  (Oxford  University  Press). 

J.  F.  Horrabin,  An  Atlas  of  Current  Affairs  (Ryerson  Press). 
Other  reading:  to  be  assigned. 

Professor  Harrison. 

History  9.  A History  of  War  and  Peace. 

A study  of  the  nature,  origins  and  evolution  of  war  through  the 
ages,  stressing  its  impacts  on  society  and  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  development  of  weapons,  strategy  and  tactics  is  sketched,  and  also 
proposals  for  the  prevention  of  war  are  discussed. 

Lynn  Montross,  War  Through  the  Ages  (Harper)  ; G.  H. 
Perris,  History  of  War  and  Peace  (Home  University  Library, 
Williams  and  Norgate). 

W.  A.  Mitchell,  Outlines  of  the  World’s  Military  'History 
(Military  Service  Publishing  Co.,  Harrisburg). 

Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Prince. 

History  11b.  United  States  History. 

A survey  course  covering  the  national  period. 

H.  C.  Hockett  and  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  Political  and  Social 
Growth  of  the  United  States  (Revised  ed.  1933.  Macmillan). 
A.  B.  Hart  and  H.  E.  Bolton,  American  History  Atlas  (Denoyer- 
Geppert,  Chicago).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Mr.  Gibson. 

History  12.  Mediaeval  European  History,  400-1453. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  Western  civilization  during  this 
period. 

Carl  Stephenson,  Mediaeval  History  (Harper).  R.  C.  D. 
Laffan,  Select  Documents  of  European  History,  Vol.  I (Holt). 
Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9.  Professor  Prince. 
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History  13.  The  Development  of  British  Colonial  Policy. 

J.  A.  Williamson,  The  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (Mac- 
millan).  R.  G.  Trotter,  The  British  Empire-Commonwealth 
(Macmillan).  A.  B.  Keith,  Speeches  and  Documents  on  the 
British  Dominions,  1918-1931  (“The  World’s  Classics”,  Oxford 
University  Press).  Students  are  advised  also  to  purchase  for 
their  own  use:  J.  F.  Horrabin,  An  Atlas  of  Empire  (Ryerson). 
Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10.  Professor  Trotter. 
History  14a.  The  Far  East. 

A study  of  the  modern  history  of  China  and  Japan,  emphasizing 
the  relations  of  other  Powers  with  those  countries. 

Payson  J.  Treat,  The  Far  East  (Harpers)  ; China  and  Japan 
(Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Information  Papers, 
No.  21).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11.  Professor  Prince. 

History  15b.  The  Near  and  Middle  East. 

A study  in  the  relations  between  occidental  and  oriental  peoples 
of  that  region.  The  course  stresses  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  contacts  of  Christianity  and  Islam,  international 

rivalries,  Balkan  troubles,  the  rebirth  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  Pales- 
tine, the  impact  of  the  present  war,  etc. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  The  Eastern  Question  (Oxford  University 
Press).  South-Eastern  Europe  (R.  Institute  of  International 
Affairs.  Information  Papers,  No.  26).  The  Middle  East  (R.I.I.A., 
Information  Notes,  No.  1).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11.  Professor  Prince. 

History  16.  Mediaeval  British  History. 

This  course  traces  British  progress  down  to  1485,  emphasizing 
the  constitutional  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  history. 

G.  M.  Trevelyan,  History  of  England  (Longmans)  ; G.  B.  Adams, 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (Holt)  ; C.  Stephenson  and 
F.  G.  Marcham,  Documents  of  English  Constitutioiml  History 
(Harper). 

Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9.  Professor  Prince. 
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History  18a.  England  under  the  Tudors,  1485-1603. 

J.  B.  Black,  The  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Oxford  University 
Press) ; G.  B.  Adams,  Constitutional  History  of  England  {Holt) . 
G.  M.  Trevelyan,  English  Social  History  (Longmans). 

Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9.  Mr.  Gibson 

History  19b.  England  under  the  Stuarts,  1603-1714. 

Godfrey  Davies,  The  Early  Stuarts  (Oxford  University  Press)- 
G.  N.  Clark,  The  Later  Stuarts  (Oxford  University  Press). 
G.  B.  Adams,  Constitutional  History  of  England  (Holt). 

G.  M.  Trevelyan,  English  Social  History  (Longmans).  Other 
reading  to  be  assigned. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9.  Professor  Trotter. 

History  17.  Modern  Britain. 

An  historical  introduction  to  contemporary  Britain. 

Gilbert  Slater,  The  Grovjth  of  Modern  England  (Macmillan). 
Sir  John  Marriott,  Modern  England,  1885-1939  (Saunders). 
G.  B.  Adams,  Constitutional  History  of  England  (Holt).  G.  M. 
Trevelyan,  English  Social  History  (Longmans).  Other  reading 
to  be  assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9.  Dr.  Wright. 

History  20.  Canadian  History  to  1818. 

R.  G.  Trotter,  Canadian  History,  A Syllabus  and  Guide  to 
Reading  {new  and  enlarged  edition,  Macmillan),  Reading  to 
be  assigned. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 

Mr.  Gibson. 


History  24.  The  Renaissance. 

(Not  offered  in  1945-46). 

The  emphasis  in  lectures  and  discussions  will  be  on  the  cultural 
and  religious  developments  of  the  period. 

Henry  S.  Lucas,  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  (Har- 
per). F.  Schevill,  First  Century  of  Italian  Humanism {Gvofts) . 
Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Monday  and  Wednesday  at  1.30.  Professor  Prince. 
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History  27.  Recent  Europe. 

An  historical  approach  to  the  problems  of  contemporary  Europe. 
E.  Lipson,  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 
(Macmillan).  E.  H,  Carr,  The  Twenty  Years*  Crisis,  1919- 
1939:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Relations 
(Macmillan).  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy,  A Short  History  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  1920-1938  (Oxford  University  Press).  A 
Study  Group,  Royal  Institute  of  Internationai  Affairs:  Na- 
tionalism (Oxford  University  Press).  Other  reading  to  be 
assigned. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11,  Dr.  Wright. 

History  28.  Canadian  History  since  1818. 

A seminar  combining  discussion  of  historical  methods  and  biblio- 
graphy, and  problems  of  interpretation  in  Canadian  history,  with 
reports  by  students  on  selected  topics. 

R.  G.  Trotter,  Canadian  History,  A Syllabus  and  Guide  to 
Reading  (new  and  enlarged  edition,  Macmillan).  Readings  on 
the  period  will  be  assigned,  and  other  material  in  the  Queen’s 
collection  of  Canadiana  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  reports. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  1.15,  Professor  Trotter. 

Reading  Courses  in  History: 

R 1.  A Medieval  Mosaic. 

G.  G.  Coulton,  The  Mediaeval  Scene  (Cambridge  U.  P.),  E. 
Power,  Mediaeval  People  (Penguin).  H.  Adams,  MonUSaint- 
Michel  and  Chartres  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  P.  Sabatier,  St. 
Francis  (Hodder  and  Stoughton).  J.  ’Ruizm^a.,  Waning  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (Arnold).  H,  Pirenne,  Mediaeval  Cities  (Prince- 
ton U.  P.).  C.  H,  Haskins,  Rise  of  Universities  (Holt). 

R 2.  Some  English  Political  Ideas  from  Locke  to  Bentham. 

H.  J.  Laski,  Political  Thought  from  Locke  to  Bentham  (Home 
University  Library).  John  Locke,  Treatise  of  Civil  Govern^ 
ment,  ed.  by  C.  L.  Sherman  (Appleton-Century) . Bolingbroke, 
The  Idea  of  a Patriot  King,  with  introduction  by  A.  Hassall 
(Oxford  University  Press).  Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Causes 
of  the  Present  Discontents  (Macmillan)  ; American  Speeches 
and  Letters  (Dent:  Everyman’s  Library);  Reflections  on  the 

\ French  Revolution  (Dent:  Everyman’s  Library). 
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R 3.  British  Foreign  Policy  to  1914. 

R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  Britain  in  Europe,  1789-1914:  a survey  of 
foreign  policy  (Macmillan).  Sir  John  Tilley  and  Stephen 
Gaselee,  The  Foreign  Office  (Putnam).  Harold  Nicolson,  DipZo- 
macy  (Nelson).  A.  F.  Pribram,  England  and  the  International 
Policy  of  the  European  Great  Powers,  1871-1914  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press).  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Grey  of  FaZZoden (Macmillan). 
Viscount  Grey,  Twenty-five  Years  (Hodder  and  Stoughton). 
Harold  Nicolson,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson:  First  Lord  Camock 
(Macmillan).  Viscount  Haldane,  Autobiography  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton).  Winston  Churchill,  The  World  Crisis,  1911-1914, 
Vol.  I (Scribners). 

R 4.  Anglo-American  and  Canadian-American  Relations. 

R.  B.  Mowat,  The  Diplomatic  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  (Longmans).  L.  M.  Gelber,  The  Rise  of 
Anglo-American  Friendship:  A Study  in  World  Politics,  1898- 
1906  (Oxford  University  Press).  Edgar  W.  Mclnnis,  The  Un- 
guarded Frontier:  A History  of  Canadian-American  Retor- 
tions (McClelland  and  Stewart).  H.  L.  Keenleyside,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  (Crofts).  P.  E.  Corbett,  The  Settle- 
ment of  Canadian-American  Disputes  (Ryerson).  W.  B.  Munro, 
American  Influences  on  Canadian  Government  (Macmillan). 
Sir  Robert  Falconer,  The  United  States  as  a Neighbour  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press).  Conference  c?  Canadian-American 
Affairs,  1935:  Proceedings,  edited  by  W.  W.  McLaren,  A.  B. 
Corey,  R.  G.  Trotter  (Ginn).  (The  section  on  '‘The  Historical 
Background  of  Present  Problems  and  Attitudes”).  Conference 
on  Canadian-American  Affairs,  1937:  Proceedings,  edited  by  R. 
G.  Trotter,  A.  B.  Corey,  W.  W.  McLaren  (Ginn).  Conference 
on  Canadian-American  Affairs,  1939:  Proceedings,  edHed  by  A. 
B.  Corey,  R.  G.  Trotter,  W.  W.  McLaren  (Ginn).  Conference 
on  Canadian-American  Affairs,  1941 : Proceedings,  edited  by  R. 
G.  Trotter,  A.  B.  Corey  (Ginn).  B.  K.  Sandwell,  Canada  and 
United  States  Neutrality;  and  R.  G.  Trotter,  North  America 
and  the  War  {Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs).  R.  MacG. 
Dawson,  Canada  in  World  Affairs,  1939-1941  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  for  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs) . 

R 5.  Geographical  Discovery  and  Exploration. 

J.  N.  L.  Baker,  A History  of  Geographical  Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration (New  edition,  1937.  Clarke,  Irwin).  J.  E.  Gillespie, 
A History  of  Geographical  Discovery,  1400-1900  (Clarke,  Irwin). 
J.  Holland  Rose,  Man  and  the  Sea:  Stages  in  Maritime  and 
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Human  Progress  (Heffer  & Sons,  Cambridge,  England).  A.  P. 
Newton,  editor.  The  Great  Age  of  Discovery  (University  of 
London  Press).  Hakluyt,  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen^ 
Select  Narratives  from  the  **Principal  Navigations”  of  Hakluyt, 
edited  by  E.  J.  Payne  and  C.  R.  Beazley  (Oxford  University 
Press).  Leonard  Outhwaite,  Unrolling  the  Map:  The  Story  of 
Exploration  (John  Day). 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  student  will  attempt  to  memorize  the 
great  mass  of  factual  detail  in  Baker;  but  it  should  be  carefully 
read  in  its  entirety,  with  attention  mainly  on  those  phases  of  ex- 
ploration that  are  also  illustrated  in  the  maps. 

Gillespie’s  brief  volume  will  be  useful  as  an  introductory  and 
supplementary  sketch,  but  should  not  be  considered  as  being  at  all 
a substitute  for  the  ampler  material  in  the  other  volumes  named. 

R 6.  History  and  Historiography. 

Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  357-389: 
“History  and  Historiography”.  Allan  Nevins,  The  Gateway  to 
History  (Heath).  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  The  Economic  Interpre- 
tation of  History  (Columbia  University  Press).  Shailer  Math- 
ews, The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  History  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press).  H.  E.  Barnes,  History  of  Historical  Writing {Univ. 
of  Oklahoma  Press).  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Historical  Material {Oidoxd 
University  Press) . G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  Historians  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (Longmans),  (material  on  the  following 
historians : Ranke,  Treitschke,  Michelet,  Guizot,  Tocqueville, 
Taine,  Aulard,  Hallam,  Lingard,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Froude, 
Stubbs,  Freeman,  Green,  Gardiner,  Lecky,  Seeley,  Acton,  Ban- 
croft (George),  Prescott,  Parkman,  Mahan,  Burckhardt). 

Students  electing  R 6 are  advised  to  read  it  in  their  final  year. 

R 7.  The  History  of  Political  Ideas. 

Phyllis  Doyle,  A History  of  P optical  Thought  (Cape).  R.  H.  S. 
Crossman,  Government  and  the  Governed  (McClelland).  W.  D. 
Ross  (ed.),  Aristotle,  Chapter  VIII  (Methuen).  A.  D.  Lindsay, 
The  Republic  of  Plato  (Dent).  A.  P.  D’Entreves,  The  Medi- 
aeval Contribution  to  Political  Thought  (Oxford  University 
Press).  Alfred  Zimmern  (ed.),  Modern  Political  Doctrines 
(Oxford).  A Study  Group,  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  Nationalism  (Oxford  University  Press).  Michael  Oake- 
shott.  The  Social  and  Political  Doctrines  of  Contemporary 
Europe  (Macmillan).  Michael  B.  Foster,  Masters  of  Political 
Thought,  Vol.  I,  Plato  to  MichiaA)elli  (Houghton  Mifflin). 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Directed  Special  Studies  may  be  pursued  and  a thesis  written 
in  many  aspects  of  Canadian  History  and  in  some  phases  of 
English  and  European  History.  Such  courses  in  Canadian  History 
as  shall  be  offered  at  the  Queen’s  Summer  School  of  History  at  the 
Public  Archives  at  Ottawa  may  with  advantage  be  taken  there  instead 
of  at  the  University  in  the  winter.  (The  Summer  School  at  the 
Archives  will  not  be  held  in  1945  on  account  of  the  war). 


HISTORY,  GREEK  AND  ROMAN,  SEE  CLASSICS. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Professor — J.  C.  Cameron,  M.Com. 

Lecturer — C.  H.  Curtis,  M.A. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  was  esablished  in  1944  to 
continue  the  work  begun  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section  (a  section 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration)  in  1937.  The  Depart- 
ment : 

1.  (a)  collects  data  respecting  policies,  programmes  and  experi- 

ence in  employer-employee  relations,  keeps  the  material  up- 
to-date  and  classifies  it  so  that  it  is  readily  available  to 
students,  employers,  labour  organizations  and  governments; 

(b)  collects  current  information  in  the  industrial  and  social 
security  fields. 

2.  keeps  in  touch  with  industrial  and  labour  union  organizations  so 
that  it  may  study  actual  developments. 

3.  gives  instruction  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science  and  The  School  of  Commerce. 

4.  prepares  reports  on  subjects  of  immediate  and  vital  interest. 

5.  holds  conferences  and  short  courses  for  business  executives,  per- 
sonnel managers,  industrial  relations  managers  and  labour 
leaders. 

Thus  the  Department  combines  the  work  of  a library,  a clearing 
house  of  information  and  a research  bureau.  It  also  participates  in 
the  University  programme  of  instruction  (intramural  and  extramural) 
and  provides  a centre  for  the  discussion  of  recent  developments. 
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Students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Industrial  Relations  will  take 
the  following  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Science  and  the  School  of  Commerce: 

Economics  23 — Labour  Problems 

Commerce  50a — Industrial  Management 

Commerce  51b — Personnel  Management 

Commerce  59 — Thesis  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations 

The  Department  is  prepared  to  give  special  courses  to  students 
who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  industrial  relations. 

For  information  in  regard  to  scholarships  in  Industrial  Relations 
see  page  61. 


ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Courses  of  Instruction 
Italian  1.  Elementary  Italian. 

Alternate  years  only.  Not  offered  in  1945-46, 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Reserved  for  Honours  Spanish  students. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  SEE  CLASSICS, 


MATHEMATICS 

The  N.  F.  Dupuis  Professor  of  Mathematics — 

R.  L,  Jeffery,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  .F.R,S,C, 

Professor — C.  F.  Gummer,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor — N.  Miller,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor — K.  P.  Johnston,  B.A.,  B.Sc, 

Assistant  Professor — G.  L.  Edgett,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor — I.  Halperin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  (on  leave  of 

absence) * 

Lecturer — A.  J.  Coleman,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor — C.  R.  Blyth,  B.A. 

Regulations  and  announcements 

1.  Mathematics  1,  2,  3b  and  7a,  and  Astronomy  1 are  pass  courses, 
and  are  open  to  all  who  have  passed  the  prerequisites, 

♦Lieutenant,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery. 
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2.  Students  selecting  Mathematics  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  for 
a Pass  degree  take  Mathematics  1,  2,  3b  and  7a;  or  Mathematics 
1 and  2 and  Astronomy  1.  See  also  section  4 below. 

3.  Students  are  advised  not  to  attempt  an  Honours  Course  in 
Mathematics  unless  they  have  obtained  high  standing  in  the  preceding 
pass  course.  Grade  B in  such  a course  is  the  minimum  standing  on 
which  a student  is  allowed  to  proceed. 

4.  Students  who  have  a standing  of  at  least  Grade  B in  Mathe- 
matics 1,  or  second  class  in  the  Mathematics  of  Honour  Matriculation, 
and  who  intend  to  enter  the  Honours  Course  in  Mathematics,  should 
take  courses  2,  10a,  and  lib  in  the  same  year.  They  must  obtain  a 
standing  of  at  least  Grade  B in  these  courses  if  they  wish  to  proceed. 

Students  who  have  obtained  credit  in  Mathematics  1,  2,  10a,  and 
11b,  and  are  not  proceeding  with  the  Honours  Course,  may  count  these 
to  make  Mathematics  one  of  the  main  subjects  for  a Pass  degree. 

Students  who  have  taken  Mathematics  10a  and  11b  and  wish  to 
proceed  to  Honours  must  obtain  through  the  Registrar  permission  to 
do  so. 

5.  High  School  Teaching  Certificates  in  Mathematics,  and  in 
Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Mathematics 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Mathe- 
matics with  a Minor  to  be  selected  on  the  advice  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Mathematics 
and  Physics  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  Honours 
Course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

6.  The  Honours  Course  in  Mathematics  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  the  Major: 

Mathematics  1,  2,  10a,  11b,  12a,  13,  15b,  the  courses  indicated 
by  the  letter  t in  the  syllabus  given  below  and  three  reading 
courses  in  Mathematics,  R 1,  R 2,  R 3. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  a Minor.  The  minor  is  usually  in  Physics  or 
Economics;  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  a student 
may  take  as  his  minor  a subject  other  than  Physics  or  Econo- 
mics. 
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(c)  Six  general  courses  outside  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects: — 

(i)  English  1,  2. 

(ii)  French  1,  or  German  1,  or  Greek  1. 

(iii)  Philosophy  1. 

(iv)  One  free  option. 

(v)  Course  1 in  any  one  of  the  sciences. 

If  the  minor  selected  is  Physics  the  course  in  (v)  is  replaced  by 
a course  in  any  subject  other  than  Mathematics  or  Physics. 

7.  The  work  for  a major  in  Mathematics  is  normally  covered  in 
five  years  from  Pass  Matriculation  or  in  four  years  from  Honour 
Matriculation.  The  normal  distribution  of  the  work  over  five  years  is 
as  follows: — 

1st  year — Mathematics  1. 

2nd  year — Mathematics  2,  10a,  11b. 

3rd  year — Mathematics  13,  12a,  15b,  and  Reading  course  1. 

4th  year — Mathematics  19t  and  two  other  t-courses,  and  Reading 
course  2. 

5th  year — Mathematics  22t  and  two  other  t-courses,  and  Reading 
course  3. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  student  to  aim  at  completing  the  minor  sub- 
ject at  least  one  year  before  the  time  of  graduation. 

When  in  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  a student  has  shown 
exceptional  ability  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  three  t-courses  in  his 
third  year  and  to  arrange  his  reading  in  such  a way  that  he  may 
complete  the  whole  Course  in  four  years  instead  of  five. 

8.  For  information  in  regard  to  scholarships  in  Mathematics,  see 

p.  62. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Mathematics  1.  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  and  Algebra, 
McGraw-Hill  Five-place  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. 
Other  texts  to  be  prescribed. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8, 

Professor  Gummer  and  Professor  Jeffery. 
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Mathematics  2.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Granville,  Smith  and  Longley,  Elements  of  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus,  revised  edition  (Ginn). 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8. 

Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Blyth. 

Mathematics  3b.  Mathematical  Statistics. 

Richardson,  An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis,  revised 
edition  (Harcourt,  Brace). 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

Professor  Edgett. 


Mathematics  7a.  Mathematics  of  Investment. 

Hart,  Mathematics  of  Investment,  with  tables  (Heath). 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

Professor  Edgett. 


Astronomy  1.  A Course  in  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Baker,  Astronomy  (van  Nostrand),  (3rd  ed.).  Kingston,  Star 
Guide. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Johnston. 


Mathematics  10a.  Algebra. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1. 

Rosenbach  and  Whitman,  College  Algebra  (Ginn),  supplemented 
by  mimeographed  notes. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Gummer. 


Mathematics  11b.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Fine  and  Thompson,  Coordinate  Geometry  (Macmillan). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Miller. 
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Mathematics  12a.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  2,  10a. 

Dickson,  New  First  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Equations  (John 
Wiley  & Sons). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Frida/y  at  8. 

Professor  Miller. 

Mathematics  13.  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. 

Granville,  Smith  and  Longlay,  Elements  of  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  (Ginn). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  8. 

Professor  JeflPrey. 

Mathematics  15b.  Analytic  Solid  Geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Mathematics  12a. 

Snyder  and  Sisam,  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space  (Holt) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  8. 

Professor  Gummer. 


Mathematics  17t.  Algebra  and  Calculus  of  Differences. 

Bocher,  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra  (Macmillan). 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Gummer. 

Mathematics  19t.  Advanced  Calculus. 

Woods,  Advanced  Calculus  (Ginn). 

Tuesday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Miller. 

Mathematics  20t.  Probability  and  Statistics. 

Uspensky,  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Probability  (McGraw- 
Hill).  Camp,  Elementary  Statistics  (D.  C.  Heath). 

Tuesday,  and  Thursday  at  8. 

Professor  Edgett. 

Mathematics  21t.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. 

Monday,  and  Thursday  at  9. 

Professor  Gummer. 


Mathematics  22t.  Theory  of  a Complex  Variable. 

Osgoode,  Functions  of  a Complex  Variable  (Stechert). 
W ednesday , and  Friday  at  9. 


Professor  Jeffery. 


Mathematics  23t.  Differential  Equations  and  Fourier  Series. 
Not  offered  in  1945-46. 


Professor  Miller. 
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Reading  Courses  in  Mathematics: 

R 1.  D.  E.  Smith,  Essentials  of  Solid  Geometry  (Ginn)  ; F.  L. 
Griffin,  An  Introduction  to  Spherical  Trigonometry  (Houghton- 
Mifflin).' 

From  his  reading  the  student  should  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
theorems  of  the  subject  and  skill  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

R 2.  A course  in  reading  and  problems.  Details  to  be  arranged. 

R 3.  H.  N.  Wright,  Theory  of  Numbers  (Wiley). 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Graduate  courses  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  will  be  selected  from  the 
following : 

Mathematics  100a  or  b.  Theory  op  Infinite  Series. 

Knopp,  Theory  and  Application  of  Infinite  Series. 

Mathematics  101a  or  b.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a Real  Variablb. 

Mathematics  102a  or  b.  Modern  Higher  Algebra. 

Bocher,  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra  (Macmillan). 

Mathematics  103a  or  b.  Differential  Geometry. 

Eisenhart,  Differential  Geometry  (Ginn). 

Mathematics  108a  or  b.  Advanced  Mathematical  Statistics. 

Mathematics  110a  or  b.  Tensor  Analysis. 


MINERALOGY 

Professor — J.  E.  Hawley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.A.,  F.R.S.C. 
Lecturer — N.  W.  Buerger,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.M.S.A. 

(oi*  leave  of  absence)* 

Lecturer — L.  G.  Berry,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.M.S.A. 

Assistant — E.  R.  Rose,  B.A. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Students  taking  Mineralogy  1 must  have  Honour  matriculation 
in  Chemistry,  or  have  passed  in  Chemistry  1. 

*Lieutenant,  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  stationed  at  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Postgraduate  School,  Annapolis. 
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2.  Pass  Course.  Mineralogy  1,  10,  11  are  the  three  courses  neces- 
sary if  Mineralogy  is  selected  as  one  of  the  chief  subjects  on  a Pass 
Course.  For  such  students  it  is  recommended  that  Geology  and  Chemis- 
try be  made  the  other  groups  for  concentration. 

3.  The  Honours  Course  in  Mineralogy  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  a Major: 

Five  courses  in  Mineralogy — 1,  10a,  10b,  11,  12,  13. 

Four  courses  in  Chemistry,  when  the  Minor  is  in  Geology,  Che- 
mistry 1,  2,  10  and  13; 

or  when  Chemistry  is  the  Minor,  Geology  1,  10b,  14a,  15,  and 
Physics  2. 

Three  courses.  Mathematics  2 and  two  of  the  three  Reading 
courses.  Field  work  or  research  approved  by  the  Department 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  Reading  courses,  a thesis  on 
the  work  being  required. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  a Minor  in  Geology  or  Chemistry. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  de- 
gree: English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 or  Greek  1,  Phil- 
osophy 1,  Mathematics  1,  Physics  1. 

(d)  A Minor  in  Mineralogy  will  consist  normally  of  Mineralogy  1, 
10a,  lOb,  11,  12,  13. 

4.  For  admission  to  an  Honours  Course  in  Mineralogy  a student 
must  make  62  per  cent,  in  each  of  Mineralogy  1 and  Geology  1. 
Students  intending  to  register  in  this  course  should  consult  with  the 
Department  regarding  the  order  in  which  the  courses  should  be  taken. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  general  regulations  regarding  entrance  to 
and  continuance  in  Honours  Courses. 

5.  All  students  in  Mineralogy  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  field 
excursions  which  are  made  during  October  and  November.  Students 
taking  the  Geology  1 field  trips  the  same  year  as  Mineralogy  1 need 
not  repeat  them  for  Mineralogy. 

6.  Each  student  in  the  Department  is  supplied  with  a locked  cabinet 
containing  about  150  mineral  specimens. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Mineralogy  1. 

A course  in  Elementary  Crystallography,  Blowpipe  Analysis  and 
Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy  of  about  100  common 
or  more  important  minerals. 
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Prerequisite — Honour  Matriculation  Chemistry  or  Chemistry  1, 
taken  concurrently. 

Text-book:  Hurlbut,  Dana*s  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  15th  Ed.  (John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1941). 

or. 

Mineralogy,  Kraus,  Hunt  and  Ramsdell  (McGraw-Hill,  1936). 
The  latter  is  more  complete  and  is  recommended  for  students 
without  much  training  in  geology  and  geometry. 

For  students  intending  to  continue  in  Mineralogy,  Ford,  Dana's 

Text-hook  of  Mineralogy,  4th  Edition  (John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1932),  or  Mineralogy,  Kraus,  Hunt  and 
Ramsdell. 

Lectures — First  term — Friday  at  8;  Second  term — Tuesday  at  10 
and  Friday  at  8. 

Laboratory — Two  hours,  to  be  arranged  with  one  of  two  Labora- 
tory sections  of  Mineralogy  I (Science).  Monday  1.30-3.30,  or 
3.30-5.30,  first  term;  Tuesday  1.30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30,  second  term. 

Professor  Hawley,  Dr.  Berry,  and  Assistants. 

Mineralogy  10a.  Elements  of  Optical  Mineralogy. 

Prerequisite — Mathematics  1 and  Physics  1. 

Optical  properties  of  crystals  including  non-opaque  minerals  and 
chemical  compounds. 

Optical  Mineralogy,  Rogers  and  Kerr  (McGraw-Hill,  1942). 
or — 

A.  N.  Winchell,  Elements  of  Optical  Mineralogy,  5th  Ed.  (John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  1937). 

or — 

Hartshorne  and  Stuart,  Crystals  and  the  Polarizing  Microscope 
(for  Chemistry  students), 
or — 

Wahlstrom,  Ox>tical  Ci'ystallography,  1943  (Wiley). 

Reference  Books: 

Manual  of  Petrograjjhic  Methods,  Johannsen  (McGraw-Hill, 
1928). 

Lectures — Monday  and  Friday  at  10,  first  term. 

Laboratory— Tuesday  1.30-3.30,  or  Saturday  10-12. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Berry. 
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Mineralogy  10b.  Physical  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  character  of  crystals,  crystal  measure- 
ments and  crystal  drawing. 

Prerequisites — Mineralogy  1,  Physics  1,  Mathematics  1. 

Text-books — Dana,  Text-book  of  Mineralogy,  1932  (Wiley). 
James,  X-ray  Crystallography , (Methuen). 

Books  of  Reference — Bragg,  X-rays  and  Crystal  Structure, 
4th  Edit,;  Evans,  Crystal  Chemistry  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press), 
1939. 

Lectures — Monday  at  10,  Friday  at  11,  second  term. 

Laboratory — Saturday,  10-12,  second  term. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Berry. 

Mineralogy  11.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

The  properties,  occurrences,  valuation,  and  uses  of  ore  and  other 
important  minerals,  and  their  determination  by  blowpipe  and 
microchemical  methods. 

Prerequisites — Mineralogy  1 and  10a;  students  on  an  Honours 
Course  may  take  10a  and  11  at  the  same  time. 

Text-books : 

Dana's  Text-Book  of  Mineralogy,  Ford,  4th  Ed.  (John  Wiley 

and  Sons),  and  choice  of 

Introductory  Economic  Geology,  Tarr  (McGraw-Hill,  1938),  or 
Mineral  Deposits,  Lindgren  (McGraw-Hill,  1933). 

Lectures — First  term,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  8;  second  term, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10. 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  1.30-3.30. 

Professor  Hawley. 

Mineralogy  12.  Non-Metallic  Minerals  and  Their  Technology. 

A study  of  (1)  the  optic  properties  of  the  feldspars  and  other 
rock-forming  minerals,  (2)  the  occurrence  and  utilization  of  non- 
metallic  minerals. 

Prerequisite — Honour  standing  in  Mineralogy  10a  and  b. 
Text-book : 

A.  N.  Winnhell,  Elements  of  Optical  Mineralogy,  Part  II,  3wl 
Edition  (Wiley  and  Sons,  1933). 
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Reference  Books: 

Publications  of:  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Mines  Branch, 
Dept,  of  Mines,  Canada;  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

R.  B.  Ladoo,  Non-Metallic  Minerals  (McGraw-Hill,  1925). 
Industrial  Minerals  and  Rocks,  A.I.M.E.  (New  York,  1937). 
Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10,  first  term;  Wednesday 
at  11  and  Thursday  at  10,  second  term. 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-3.30  1st  term,  Friday,  1.30-3.30  second 
term. 

Professor  Hawley  and  Dr.  Berry. 

Mineralogy  13.  Ore  Minerals  and  Mineralography. 

An  advanced  study  of  ore  minerals  and  their  genesis.  Laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  a study  of  specimens  from  many  deposits 
by  means  of  the  reflecting  and  petrographic  microscopes.  This 
class  will  alternate  with  Mineralogy  115.  Offered  in  session 
1945-46. 

Prerequisite — Honour  standing  in  Mineralogy  11. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory  four  hours  a tveek,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Hawley. 

Mineralogy  14a.  Mineralography. 

Prerequisite — Honour  standing  in  Mineralogy  11. 

For  students  on  Honours  Geology  Course  only.  An  advanced 
course  in  the  study  of  metallic  minerals  in  polished  sections.  A 
practical  and  written  examination  will  be  given  in  this  subject. 

Text: 

Microscopic  Determination  of  the  Ore  Minerals,  M.  N.  Short, 
(U.S.G.S.  Bull.  914,  1940). 

Reading  to  be  assigned. 

Laboratory — First  term — Thursday  1.30-4.30. 

Professor  Hawley. 

Mineralogy  16b.  World  Distribution  of  Economic  Minerals. 

A course  designed  for  those  interested  in  teaching  geography. 
Minerals  of  economic  importance  will  be  studied  as  to  nature, 
occurrence,  production  and  reserves. 

References: — Current  volumes  of  the  Mineral  Industry  (McGraw- 
Hill),  Mineral  Year  Books  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Mineral  Production  of  Canada,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Texts  listed  under  Reading  Course  No.  1. 

Reading  to  be  prescribed  in  current  journals. 

Lectures,  2 hours',  Laboratory  2 hours,  second  term — to  he  arranged, 

Reading  Courses  in  Mineralogy: 

R 1.  World  Distribution  of  Minerals  and  its  Significance. 

G.  A.  Roush,  Strategic  Minerals  (McGraw-Hill,  1940).  C.  K. 
Leith,  World  Minerals  and  World  PoZtf2cs( McGraw-Hill,  1931). 
* World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geology,  Part  7,  Distribution  of 
Mineral  Production,  U.S.G.S.,  1921.  *F.  W.  Clarke,  The  Data 

of  Geochemistry,  5th  Ed.,  U.S.G.S.  Bulletin  770.  Mineral  Eco- 
nomics, Vol.  Ill,  Am.  Institute  of  Mining  Engineering  Series 
(McGraw-Hill,  1937).  Minerals  in  World  Affairs,  T.  S.  Lover- 
ing (Prentice-Hall,  1943). 

R 2.  X-rays  and  Crystal  Structure. 

R.  W.  James,  X-ray  Crystallography,  1930  (Methuen  and  Co., 
London).  *The  Crystalline  State,  W.  H.  and  W.  L.  Bragg, 
Vol.  I (Macmillan,  1934).  Atomic  Structure  of  Minerals.  W.  L. 
Bragg  (Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1937).  R.  W.  G.  Wyckoff,  The 
Structure  of  Crystals,  2nd  Ed.,  1931. 

♦Books  to  be  purchased  by  students.  Others  may  be  secured 
from  departmental  library: 

R 3.  Metamorphism  of  Minerals. 

C.  K.  Leith  and  W.  J.  Mead,  Metamorphic  Geology  (New  York, 
1915).  Metamorphism,  A.  Harker  (Methuen  & Co,  1932). 
F.  W.  Clarke,  The  Data  of  Geochemistry,  5th  ed.,  U.S.G.S.  Bul- 
letin 770.  Selected  Papers  in  the  Journal  of  Geology  and  Eco- 
nomic Geology. 

Note:  Field  work  or  research  on  mineral  deposits  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  of  the  above  reading  courses.  A complete 
report  of  such  work  must  be  submitted  to  the  department. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Lecture  courses:  Mineralogy  115  and  116.  By  special  arrangement 
certain  courses  in  Geology  may  be  substituted. 

Mineralogy  115.  Advanced  Optical  Mineralogy. 

Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Mineralogy  116. 

Not  offered  in  session  1945-46. 
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Text-book : 

A.  N.  Winchell:  Elements  of  Optical  Mineralogy,  Part  II, 
(J.  Wiley  and  Sons,  1933). 

Lectures  and  Laboratory — Five  hours,  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Hawley. 


Mineralogy  116. 

Advanced  study  of  ore  minerals  and  mineralography. 

Offered  in  session  1945-46. 

Text-books : 

Mineral  Deposits,  Lindgren  (McGraw-Hill,  1933). 
Determination  of  Opaque  Minerals,  C.  M.  Farnham,  Ist  ed. 
(McGraw-Hill,  1931). 

Mitroscopic  Determination  of  the  Ore  Minerals,  M.  N.  Short, 
1941,  U.S.G.S.). 

Lectures  and  Laboratory — Five  hours  a week,  to  be  arranged. 
Directed  Special  Studies,  on  either  metallic  or  non-metallic  minerals, 
with  Thesis.  Professor  Hawley. 

Mineralogy  117a.  Structural  Crystallography. 

An  introduction  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
crystals,  mainly  by  means  of  x-ray  diffraction  data,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  this  knowledge  to  Mineralogy.  Practical  experience 
is  gained  by  the  use  of  modern  x-ray  diffraction  apparatus. 

Text-book : 

R.  W.  James,  X-Ray  Crystallography  (Methuen  & Co.,  Ltd., 
1930). 

Reference  books: 

W.  H.  Bragg  and  W.  L.  Bragg,  The  Crystalline  State  (Mac- 
millan Co.,  1934). 

R.  C.  Evans,  An  Introduction  to  Crystal  Chemistry  (University 
Press,  1939). 

Miscellaneous  assigned  readings. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory — Five  hours  pei'  week,  to  be  arranged. 
Offered  in  session  1945-46. 

Prerequisites:  Mineralogy  1,  and  Mineralogy  10b,  or  the  equi- 
valent. 

Graduate  students  in  Physics  or  Chemistry  will  be  admitted  to 
this  course. 


Dr.  Berry. 


MUSIC 


Assistant  Professor — F.  LI.  Harrison,  Mus.  Doc.  (Trinity  College, 

Dublin) . 

Music  1,  2,  and  3 may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  Pass  B.A, 
but  they  may  not  be  offered  as  a group.  The  same  allowance  is  per- 
mitted on  an  Honours  Course  when  the  Department  giving  the  Major 
subject  so  recommends.  Music  2 is  ordinarily  prerequisite  to  Music  3. 

The  courses  in  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  and  Elementary 
Harmony  and  Composition  together  with  membership  in  the  University 
Glee  Club  or  Orchestra  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Course  in  Vocal  Music  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Education’s  Summer  Course  in  Music. 

For  information  in  regard  to  prizes  in  Music  see  page  76. 

Music  1.  History  of  Music. 

An  introduction  to  the  materials  of  music  and  a survey  of  its 
history.  Essays  and  analyses  of  significant  examples  through  study 
of  recordings  and  scores. 

The  lectures  are  held  in  the  Music  Room  in  the  Douglas  Library, 
and  are  illustrated  throughout  by  the  use  of  the  Carnegie  collection 
of  records  and  scores  and  by  the  pianoforte. 

Prescribed  text:  McKinney  and  Anderson,  Music  in  History  (W.  J. 
Gage  & Co.). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  4.30. 
Music  2.  Structure  of  Music. 

A study  of  'theory,  elementary  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and 
of  composition  in  the  simpler  forms. 

Rudiments  of  music,  writing  of  melodies  and  songs;  counterpoint 
and  harmony  up  to  the  dominant  seventh;  passing  notes,  suspensions, 
and  elementary  modulation;  writing  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts. 

Prescribed  text:  D.  E.  Parry-Williams,  A Music  Course  (Oxford 
Univ.  Press). 

Monday  at  2.30,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  at  4,30. 

Music  3.  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Instrumentation. 

Harmony  in  four  parts,  counterpoint  in  three  and  four  parts ; higher 
dominant  discords,  chromatic  harmony,  modulation,  ornamental  non- 
harmonic tones;  harmonic  analysis;  writing  and  arranging  for  small 
instrumental  combinations. 

Prescribed  text:  Paul  Hindemith,  Traditional  Hai'rnony  (Associated 
Music  Publishers), 
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PHILOSOPHY,  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 

The  John  and  Ella  G.  Charlton  Professor  of  Philosophy — 
George  Humphrey,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor — Gregory  Vlastos,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Assistant  Professor — H.  Martyn  Estall,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(on  leave  of  absence). 

Lecturer — W.  M.  Sibley,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology — B.  M.  Springbett, 

M.A. 


Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Students  choosing  Philosophy  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  on  a 
Pass  Course  take  courses  1,  2,  and  one  of  3,  4,  10,  12  or  24.  By 
special  permission  Philosophy  18  may  be  taken  instead  of  3;  and 
Philosophy  15  or  22  instead  of  4.  Those  who  are  planning  to  enter  a 
profession  where  a knowledge  of  psychology  is  required,  such  as  Social 
Service  or  Nursery  School  work,  are  advised  to  enquire  whether  they 
are  eligible  for  courses  15  and  22. 

2.  Students  taking  an  Honours  Course  in  Philosophy,  who  do  not 
take  courses  1 and  2 in  the  same  year,  are  permitted  to  combine  one 
of  these  courses  with  appropriate  Honours  classes. 

3.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  Philosophy  see 
page  60. 

The  Honours  Course  in  Philosophy  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major; 

Nine  courses  in  Philosophy,  viz.:  (i)  Philosophy  Ij  2,  10,  18, 
22,  29,  and  three  full  courses  from  the  following:  11a,  14a,  14b, 
19b,  31b,  32,  33a,  33b.  (ii)  Philosophy  1,  2,  10,  12,  15,  22,  24, 
30,  and  one  supporting  course  that  will  ordinarily  be  Biology  1, 
or  French  2,  or  Latin  2. 

Three  Reading  courses,  R 1,  R 2,  R'  3,  or  R 4,  R 5,  R 6. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor  in  History,  Economics,  English,  Biology, 
Classics  or  Mathematics. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree: 
With  History  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 
or  Greek  1,  Latin  1 or  Mathematics  1,  one  free  option,  one 
science.  (Biology  1 is  recommended  if  not  taken). 

With  Economics  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 
or  Greek  1,  Latin  1 or  Mathematics  1,  one  free  option,  one 
science.  (Biology  1 is  recommended). 
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With  English  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  French  1,  one* science,  three 
free  options. 

With  Biology  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 
or  Greek  1,  Mathematics  1,  one  free  option,  one  science. 

(Physics  1 is  recommended). 

With  Latin  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 or 
Greek  1,  two  free  options,  one  science.  (Biology  1 is  recom- 
mended). 

With  Mathematics  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German 
1 or  Greek  1,  one  science,  two  free  options.  (Physics  1 is 
recommended). 

4.  A Minor  in  Psychology  is  ordinarily:  Philosophy  1,  2,  22,  and 
two  of  10,  12,  15,  24. 

5.  A Minor  in  Philosophy  is  ordinarily:  Philosophy  1,  2,'  10,  and 
two  full  courses  chosen  from  11a,  14a,  14b,  18,  19b,  22,  29,  31b,  33a, 
33b. 

6.  Honours  students  in  psychology  should  include  a course  in 
statistics,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  their  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics from  courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  or  of 
Political  and  Economic  Science.  If  graduate  work  is  taken  this  statistical 
work  may  be  deferred  until  after  graduation.  Those  planning  to 
specialize  in  Psychology  on  the  laboratory  side  are  urged  to  include 
Physics  1 in  their  course  if  they  have  not  already  taken  its  equivalent. 

Philosophy  1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

Introduction  to  critical  thinking  in  logic  and  ethics. 

Text-books : 

Castell,  A College  Logic  (Macmillan)  ; Cobb,  Man's  Way 
(Longmans)  ; Wheelwright,  A Critical  Introduction  to  Ethics 
(Doubleday  Doran).  Another  text  to  be  announced. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Vlastos. 

Philosophy  2.  Psychology. 

An  elementary  survey  of  mental  life. 

Text-books : 

Murphy,  Briefer  General  Psychology  (Harpers).  Kimball 
Young,  Source  Book  for  Social  Psychology  ( Knopf  L Allport, 
Social  Psychology  (Houghton  Mifflin).  Extramural  students 
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will  *buy  also  Humphrey,  Story  of  Man's  Mind  (New  Home 
Library) . 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Humphrey. 


Philosophy  3.  Philosophy  of  Democracy. 

The  course  aims  to  answer  two  questions: 

(a)  What  are  the  ideals  and  values  of  a democratic  way  of  life, 
and  why  do  we  believe  in  them?  Have  they  a rational  basis?  Can  they 
meet  the  objections  that  have  been  made  against  them? 

(b)  What  are  the  implications  of  a democratic  philosophy  of  life 
in  such  different  fields  as  personal  relations,  science,  education,  art,  and 
religion? 

Text-books : 

Lindsay,  The  Modern  Democratic  State  (Oxford).  A second 
text  will  be  announced.  Extramural  students  will  buy  also 
Randall,  Making  of  the  Modern  Mind  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Dr.  Sibley. 


Philosophy  4.  Applied  Psychology. 

A survey  of  the  elementary  applications  of  psychology  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  business,  industry,  the  home,  and  problems  of 
adjustment.  A systematic  treatment  of  the  problems  of  study  habits 
will  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  analyze  and  improve  his  own 
study  techniques. 

Text-books : 

Griffith,  An  Introduction  to  Apj>lied  Psychology  (Macmillan)  ; 

Robinson,  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Techniques  for  Effective 

Study  (Harper,  1941). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 

Mr.  Springbett. 


Philosophy  10.  History  of  Philosophy. 

A survey  of  the  major  systems  in  ancient  and  modern  philosophy. 
Text-books : 

Robin,  Greek  Thought  and  the  Origins  of  the  Scientific  Spirit 
(Kegan  Paul);  Fuller,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (Holt). 
Extramural  students  are  also  required  to  buy  Plato,  The 
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Republic  (Everyman)  ; Aristotle,  Selections,  edited  by  Ross 
(Scribners)  ; Farringdon,  Science  In  Antiquity  (Home  Uni- 
versity) . 

Holiday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

Professor  Vlastos,  Dr.  Sibley. 

Philosophy  11a.  Leading  Movements  in  Recent  Philosophy. 

A study  of  typical  figures  in  the  philosophy  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  including  Hegel,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Bergson,  Whitehead. 
Texts  to  be  announced.  Readings  in  the  original  literature  required. 
Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Estall. 

Philosophy  12.  Psychology  of  the  Child. 

An  introduction  to  the  psychological  problems  of  the  development 
and  education  of  the  child  and  young  person.  The  theory  and 
application  of  intelligence  testing  are  discussed,  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  practical  work  in  the  testing  of  children. 

Text-books : 

Freeman,  Individual  Differences  (Holt)  ; Morgan,  Child 
Psychology  (Farrar  and  Rinehart)  ; Freeman,  Mental  Tests 
(Houghton  and  Mifflin).  Readings  are  also  required  in  other 
, texts. 

* Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Humphrey. 

Philosophy  14a.  Aesthetics. 

The  more  interesting  aesthetic  theories  of  the  last  hundred  years 
are  studied  in  order  to  develop  a constructive  philosophy  of  art. 
The  work  of  this  course  should  help  the  student  to  form 
standards  of  appreciation  and  criticism  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
Text-book : 

Rader,  A Modern  Book  of  Aesthetics  (Holt). 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Vlastos. 

Philosophy  14b.  General  Theory  of  Value. 

A study  of  current  theories  of  value,  with  application  to  economic, 
political,  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious  values, 

Reading  in: — Perry,  General  Theory  of  Value;  Koehler,  Place 
of  Value  in  a World  of  Facts;  Dewey,  Theory  of  Valuation. 
Other  reading  is  required. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 


Professor  Vlastos. 
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Philosophy  15.  Experimental  Psychology. 

The  student  participates  in  experiments  which  show  how  the 
character,  motives,  perceptions,  emotions  and  thinking  of  human 
beings  are  investigated.  Practical  applications  of  the  findings  will 
be  discussed.  A brief  survey  of  all  types  of  psychological  tests 
will  be  made,  and  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
private  assessment  of  their  intelligence,  aptitudes,  and  personality 
trait's. 

Text:  to  be  announced. 

Wednesday,  1.30-4.30;  Friday,  1.30-3.30;  or  by  appointment. 

1 . Mr.  Spririg’bett. 


Philosophy  18.  Moral  and  Social  Philosophy. 

The  general  approach  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Critical  study  of  the  historical  development  of  moral  and 
social  theory; 

(b)  Examination  of  ethical  issues  in  contemporary  life. 
Text-book:  Dewey  and  Tufts,  Ethics  (revised  edition,  Holt). 

I Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  3.30. 

Professor  Vlastos. 

# 

Philosophy  19b.  The  Concept  of  God  in  Recent  Philosophy. 

This  course  is  not  offered  as  preparation  for  professional  studies 
in  theology,  but  for  its  general  interest  for  the  student  of  philo- 
sophy. 

Text-book : 

A.  N-  Whitehead,  Religion  in  the  Making  (Cambridge).  Addi- 
tional readings  in  the  following:  W.  E.  Hocking,  The  Meaning 
of  God  in  Human  E xperience  {Y ale) . S.  Alexander,  Space,  Time, 
and  Dezf2/( Macmillan).  Horton  and  Wieman,  The  Growth  of  Re- 
ligion (Willet,  Clark). 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Vlastos. 

Philosophy  22.  The  Principles  of  Psychology. 

A systematic  presentation  of  present  day  psychological  doctrine, 
which  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  experimental  evidence.  Some 
experimental  work  will  be  required,  the  hours  of  which  will  be 
arranged. 
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Text-book:- 

Boring,  Langfeld  and  Weld,  Psychology  (Wiley),  with  Wood- 
worth,  Experimental  Psychology  (Holt).  Reading  is  required 
in  the  current  literature. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Professor  Humphrey, 

Philosophy  24.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

A study  of  the  more  modern  theories  of  abnormal  mental  function, 
with  their  relation  to  normal  psychology  and  everyday  mental 
hygiene. 

Text-book: 

. W..  MacDougall,  Abnormal  Psychology  (Scribner’s).  Readings 

are  also  required  in  other  texts,  . . 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Humphrey, 


Philosophy  29.  Logic  and  Scientific  Method, 

A survey  of  Aristotelian  and  symbolic  logic,  and  a study  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  thinking.  Students  v/ili  be  invited  to 
assist  in  the  logical  examination  of  experimental  research. 

Eaton,  General  Logic  (Scribner’s).  Readings  are  also  required 
in  other  texts. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10,  or  by  arrangement. 

Dr.  Sibley. 

Philosophy  30.  Problems  in  Psychology. 

A specific  experimental  problem  of  a minor  character  is  taken  up. 
A comprehensive  report  will  be  required^  which  will  exhibit  the 
results  of  the  investigation  And  give  an  account  of  the  previous 
literature.  This  course  is  open  for  advanced  students  only,  and 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  concerned. 

Hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Humphrey,. 
Mr.  Springbett. 

Philosophy  31b.  Methods  and  Ideals  in  Social  Thought. 

(a)  An  inquiry  into  the  methodology  of  the  social  sciences  and 
the  sociology  of  knowledge, 

(b)  An  examination  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  contemporary 
social  ideals. 
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This  is  a seminar  for  students  in  philosophy  or  the  social  sciences. 
It  may  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the  instructors. 
Phil.  33a  will  normally  be  considered  as  a prerequisite. 


Texts : 

Kaufman,  Methodology  of  the  Social  Sciences  (Oxford)  ; Mitchell 
(editor),  What  Veblen  Taught  (Viking);  Mannheim,  Ideology 
and.  Utopia  (Kegan  Paul)  ; Lynd,  Knowledge  for  What? 
(Princeton). 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Vlastos. 


Philosophy  32.  Greek  Social  Philosophy. 

Discussion  of  essays  on  ethical  and  political  theory  with  special 
* reference  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  course  is  identical  with 
Greek  and  Roman  History  62. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Vlastos. 

Philosophy  33a.  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

An  examination  of  contemporary  theories  of  knowledge,  with 
emphasis  on  theories  of  perception.  Readings  in : Price, 
Perception;  Ayer,  Foundations  of  Empirical  Knowledge;  Russell, 
The  Analysis  of  Matter;  Lewis,  Mind  and  the  World  Order. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Dr.  Sibley. 

Philosophy  33b.  Philosophy  of  Science. 

An  inquiry  into  the  methodology  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
an  examination  of  selected  contemporary  philosophies  of  science. 
Text-books:  Foundations  of  the  Unity  of  Science  (i.e.  the 
relevant  monographs  in  the  International  Encyclopedia  of 
Unified  Science,  University  of  Chicago  Press). 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Professor  Estall. 

Reading  Courses  in  Philosophy. 

R 1.  Contemporary  Philosophy. 

A continuation  of  Philosophy  11a,  with  readings  in  the  main 
types  of  contemporary  thought. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality;  Santayana, 
Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith;  Thalheimer,  Introduction  to 
Dialectical  Materialism;  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern 
World;  E.  Meyerson,  Identity  and  Reality. 
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R 2.  History  of  Ethics. 

A continuation  of  Philosophy  18. 

Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals;  Tawney,  Religion  and  the 
Rise  of  Capitalism;  Hobbes,  Leviathan;  Rousseau,  The  Social 
Contract;  Kant,  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of 
Ethics;  Veblen,  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class;  Niebuhr,  Moral 
Man  and  Immoral  Society. 

R.  3.  Aesthetic  Theory. 

Santayana,  The  Sense  of  Beauty;  Croce,  Aesthetic;  Mumford, 
Technics  and  Civilization;  Caudwell,  Illusion  and  Reality. 

Note:  Substitutions  may  be  arranged  for  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  individual  students. 

Reading  Courses  in  Psychology. 

R 4.  Systematic  Psychology. 

Heidbreder,  Seven  Psychologies  (Appleton-Century).  Murchi- 
son, Handbook  of  General  Experimental  Psychology  (Clark 
University,  1934;  chapters  6 to  11  inclusive). 

The  student  who  is  aiming  at  high  Honours  is  also  highly  recom- 
mended to  read  Dumas,  G.,  Nouveau  Traite  de  Psychologie,  two 
volumes.  (Paris,  Alcan,  1930  and  1932). 

R 5.  Contemporary  Psychology. 

Crafts,  etc..  Recent  Experiments  in  Psychology  (McGraw-Hill) 
Allport,  Pcrsonaiit?/ (McGraw-Hill).  Brown,  Psychology  and  the 
Social  Order  (McGraw-Hill).  Healy,  Bronner,  Bowers,  Mean- 
ing and  Structure  of  Psychoanalysis  (Knopf). 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  show  some  familiarity  with  cur- 
rent psychological  literature. 

R 6.  Applied  Psychology. 

Poffenberger,  Applied  Psychology  (Appleton).  Viteles,  Indus- 
trial  Psychology  (Cape).  Murchison,  Handbook  of  Child  Psy- 
chology. Second  edition,  revised.  (Clark  University  Press. 
Apply  to  the  Department  concerning  certain  sections  which 
may  be  omitted).  Murphy  and  Newcomb,  Experimental  Social 
Psychology  (Harper).  A student  with  special  interests  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  substitute  other  texts  for 
Murchison’s  Handbook. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Philosophy  120.  The  Psychology  of  the  Thought  Processes. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Humphrey. 

Philosophy  125b.  The  Theory  of  Test  Construction. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 

Mr.  Springbett. 

On  consultation  with  the  Department  graduate  courses  in  Philosophy 
may  be  arranged. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Medical  Officer — Dr.  J.  T.  Tweddell. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men — John  F.  Edwards,  B.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women — Marion  Ross,  B.A. 

Each  first  year  student  is  given  a careful  examination  by  the 
Medical  Officer  at  the > beginning  of  the  college  course.  Tne  appointments 
are  made  on  the  day  of  registration.  Corrective  and  remedial  work 
is  then  given  in  the  gymnasium  when  it  is  needed  by  the  students. 

With  the  exception  of  those  excused  by  the  Medical  Officer  because 
of  ill-health,  all  first  year  students  are  required  to  take  two  hours  of 
gymnasium  work  per  week  during  the  whole  of  the  college  year.  The 
time-table  for  such  classes  is  posted  in  the  gymnasium  very  soon  after 
registration.  These  classes  may  be  taken  voluntarily  by  any  registered 
sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  in  good  standing.  The  work  varies  through- 
out the  year  and  as  much  time  as  possible  is  spent  outdoors  in  the  early 
fall  and  spring.  This  consists  of  touch  football,  track  and  field,  and 
softball,  while  every  student  is  given  a swimming  test  and  the  non- 
swimmers are  automatically  placed  in  an  instruction  group. 

Indoor  work  follows  with  cooler  weather  and  consists  of  swimming, 
Danish  calisthenics,  marching,  setting-up  exercises,  and  apparatus  work 
on  the  parallel  bars,  the  horse,  the  mats,  and  horizontal  bar.  The 
winter  term  brings  basketball,  indoor  softball,  group  games,  and  indoor 
track  and  field.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  learn  something  about 
all  of  these  activities  and  a wide  variance  of  exercise  is  achieved. 

Equivalent  credit  is  given  for  attendance  at  regular  organized 
swimming  and  life-saving  classes,  C.O.T.C.  training,  and  for  partici- 
pation on  university  teams  in  track,  football,  basketball,  hockey,  water 
polo,  gymnastics,  tennis,  and  boxing  and  wrestling.  Such  credit  terminates 
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luith  the  regulay'  scheduled  programme  of  activities  of  each  respective 
club,  at  which  time  students  rejoin  the  weekly  gymnasium  classes  or 
engage  in  any  other  of  the  sports  listed  above.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  each  new  student  must  report  at  the  offices  of  the  Physical 
Directors  in  the  main  gymnasium  building. 

Women  Students 

Compulsory  classes  for  first  year  studepts  meet  in  the  mornings 
between  9 and  11  o’clock.  During  the  month  of  October  these  classes  are 
held  at  the  Stadiuni  and  consist  of  instruction  in  track  and  field,  and 
archery.  Later  in  the  season  when  the  classes  are  held  indoors,  in 
addition  to  formal  gymnastics,  considerable  time  is  spent  on  the  funda- 
mental skills  for  softball,  badminton,  basketball,  swimming,  and  diving. 

Second  year  students  have  no  formal  classes  arranged  for  them 
but  they  are  expected  to  participate  in  some  sport  for  two  periods 
each  week. 

The  Gymnasium  is  reserved  for  women  students  between  1 and  3.30 
for  voluntary  participation  in  seasonal  sports.  Inter-year  games  are 
conducted  under  a point  scoring  system  and  awards  are  presented  to  the 
winning  teams^  The  swimming  pool  is  available  every  afternoon  from 
2-3  and  on  Wednesday  evening  from  7.30-8.30  o’clock. 


PHYSICS 

Professor — J.  K.  Robertson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor — A.  L.  Clark,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Chown  Science  Research  Professor  of  Physics — J.  A.  Gray, 
O.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.R.S. 

Professor~E.  Flammer,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor — E.  E.  Watson,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

(on  leave  of  absence)! 
H.  W.  Harkness,  B.Sc.,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors — H.  M.  Cave,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(on  leave  of  absence)* 
B.  W.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

(on  leave  of  absence)* 
R.  A.  Chipman,  Ph.D. 

LEq,TURERS — R.  H.  Hay,  M.Sc.,  J.  L.  Lawrence. 

Demonstrators — J.  I.  Lodge,  B.A.-  D.  H.  Walker. 

*War  Research,  National  Research  Council,  Ottawa. 
tWar  Research,  U.S.  Navy. 
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Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Students  offering  Physics  as  one  of  the  chief  subjects  on  a Pass 
Course  take  Physics  1,  2 and  11. 

2.  The  Honours  Course  in  Physics  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major: 

Seven  courses  in  Physics,  1,  2,  11,  12a,  14a,  10b,  13b,  16a,  21a, 
17b,  20b,  with  two  supporting  courses.  When  the  Minor  is  in 
Mathematics  the  two  supporting  courses  are  Chemistry  1 
and  a course  in  Physics  or  Mathematics  or  another  Science,  the 
choice  to  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics.  When  the  Minor  is  in  Chemistry  the 
two  supporting  courses  are  Mathematics  1 and  2 and  stu- 
dents should  choose  Mathematics  13  as  one  of  the  free  options. 

Three  Reading  courses.  Physics  R 1,  R 2,  R 3. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor  in  Mathematics  or  Chemistry. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for 
degree:  English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 or  Greek  1,  Philo- 
sophy 1,  two  free  options.  Students  taking  a Major  in  Physics 
are  strongly  advised  to  acquire  a reading  knowledge  of  German. 

3.  When  Physics  is  the  Minor  associated  with  Mathematics  as 
Major,  the  Minor  consists  of  Physics  1,  2,  11,  12a,  14a,  10b  and  13b. 

When  Physics  is  the  Minor  associated  with  Chemistry  as  Major, 
the  Minor  consist's  of  Physics  1,  2,  11,  14a  and  13b,  and  Mathematics 
13. 


4.  When  Physics  is  one  of  the  three  special  subjects  on  the  General 
Honours  Course  (p.  89),  the  six  courses  include  Physics  1,  2,  11, 
14a,  13b,  Reading  course  1,  and  Mathematics  2.  If  possible,  students 
should  select  Mathematics  13  as  a free  option. 

5.  High  School  Teaching  Certificates  in  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
and  in  Science. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Mathematics 
and  Physics  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  Honours 
Course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  Science  at 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education  take  the  Honours  Course  in  General 
Science  for  Teachers  (page  89),  or  the  regular  Honours  Course  in 
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two  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics  with  two  courses  from  the  third 
Science  offered  in  place  of  free  options,  or  in  substitution  for  courses 
ordinarily  prescribed. 

N.B.  With  Chemistry  as  Major,  Physics  as  Minor,  Biology  1 is 
taken  in  place  of  a free  option,  and  Biology  10  or  15  substituted 
for  one  of  Chemistry  22,  24,  25.  With  Physics  as  Major,  Chem- 
istry as  Minor,  Biology  1 and  10  or  15  are  taken  in  place  of 
free  options. 

Courses  op  Instruction 

Physics  1.  Mechanics,  Properties  of  Matter,  Heat,  Wave-Motion, 
Sound,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

Text-book : 

Stewart,  Physics  (Ginn  and  Company). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11, 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Laboratory — Tuesday  1.30-3.30,  Tuesday  3.30-5.30, 
Wednesday  1.30-3.30. 

Professor  Flammer,  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Physics  2.  Light  and  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1. 

While  not  prerequisite.  Mathematics  2 will  be  found  very  useful 
in  this  course,  even  if  taken  concurrently. 

Texts : 

Robertson,  Introduction  to  Physical  Optics  3rd  Edition  (Van 
Nostrand)  ; Starling,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  for  Inter- 
mediate Students  and  Higher  School  Certificate  (Longmans, 
Green  & Co.). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Hay. 
Laboratory — Thursday,  3.30-5.30.  Professor  Robertson. 

Physics  11.  Mechanics. 

Prequisites — Physics  1,  Physics  2,  and  Mathematics  2.  Stu- 
dents on  an  Honours  course  with  Grade  B standing  in 
Physics  1 and  Grade  B standing  in  Mathematics  2 may 
take  Physics  2 and  Physics  11  in  the  same  year. 

Lectures  — Monday  at  10,  Wednesday  at  1.30,  and 
Friday  at  2.30. 


Mr.  Hay. 


Labo7’atory — W ednesday,  2.30-4.30. 
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Physics  10b.  Dynamics  of  a Particle. 


Text-book : 

Lamb,  Dynamics  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

Prerequisites — Physics  2 (62%)  and  Physics  11  (55%). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  10. 
Lah^atory — Tuesday,  3.30-5.30. 

Professor  Flammer  and  Professor  Harkness. 


Physics  12a.  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elec- 
tricity AND  Magnetism. 

Prerequisites — Physics  2 (62%)  and  Physics  11  (55% )>  .i 
Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 
iv  Laboratory^Tuesday,iZ.^Q-’b.^ti,  Professor  Harkness. 


Physics  13b.  Atomic  Physics. 

Prerequisites — Physics  2 (62%)  and  Mathematics  2. 

Text-book : 

J.  A.  Crowther,  Ions,  Electrons  and  Ionizing  Radiations, 

(Arnold) 

' ■ ^ ^ '-’  Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  11.  • 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-3.30.  ' 

Professor  Gray  and  Mr.  Hay. 

Physics  14a.  Thermodynamics. 

Prerequisites — Mathematics  2 and  Physics  2 (62%). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 
Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-3.30. 

Professor  Clark  and  Mr.  Hay. 

Physics  16a.  Dynamics  of  Rigid  Bodies. 

Prerequisite- — Physics  10b  (55%). 

Text-book:,: , . . 

Cans,  Vector  AnulyHs  (Blackie). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 
Laboratory — 2 hours.  Professor  Flammer. 
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Physics  17b.  Physical  Optics. 

, Prerequisites — 55%  on  each  of  Physics  10b,  12a,  and  13b. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11. 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  2.30-4.30. 

Professor  Robertson. 

Physics  20b.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Prerequisites — 55%  each  on  Physics  10b,  12a  and  13b. 
Text-book : 

Abraham  and  Becker,  Classical  Magnetism  and  Electricity 
(Blackie). 

Lectures — Monday^  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 
Laboratory — 2 hrs. 

Professor  Flammer. 

Physics  21a.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 

Prerequisites — 55%  on  each  of  Physics  10b,  12a,  13b,  and  14a. 
Text-book : 

Bloch,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Friday  at  10,  Thursday  at  11, 
Laboratory — 2 hrs.  Professor  Gray. 

Physics  22.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course. 

This  is  the  equivalent  of  a whole  lecture  course  and  may  be  one 
of  the  two  supporting  courses,  when  Physics  is  chosen  as  a 
Major.  (See  2(a),  page  186). 

Professors  Clark,  Robertson  and  Gray. 

Reading  Courses  in  Physics. 

R 1.  Mechanics,  Selected  parts  of  Vol.  I.  GrimsehPs  Textbook  of 
Physics  (Blackie). 

Selected  parts  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  being  Vol.  Ill 
of  GrimsehPs  Text-hook  of  Physics  (Blackie). 

R 2.  Properties  of  Matter,  Selected  parts  of  Vol.  I,  Grimsehl, 
Textbook  of  Physics  (Blackie). 

R 3.  Roberts,  Heat  and  Thermodynamics  (Blackie). 

The  principle  Physics  Journals  and  books  relating  to  the  lectures 
and  th?  laboratory  work  are  kept  in  the  Library  of  the  Physics  De- 
partment and  in  the  University  Library,  where  they  may  be  freely 
consulted  by  the  students.  Certain  of  these  may  be  borrowed  for  limited 
periods  by  making  application  to  the  librarians  in  charge. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Lecture  courses:  A minimum  of  three  lectures  a week  on  selected 
topics. 

Physics  27  a or  b.  Mechanics. 

The  development  and  application  of  such  important  principles  as 
the  Principle  of  Virtual  Work,  Principle  of  d’Alembert,  Hamilton’s 
Principle  of  the  Least  Action,  Lagrange’s  Equations,  and  a brief 
treatment  of  Non-Newtonian  Mechanics. 

Three  hours.  Professor  Flammer. 

Physics  35.  Directed  Special  Studies. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

The  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Professor  op  Political  and  Economic 
Science — W.  A.  Mackintosh,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

(on  leave  of  absence)* 

Professor — R.  G.  H.  Smails,  B.Sc.(Econ.),  A.C.A. 

Professor — C.  A.  Curtis,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor — F.  A.  Knox,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C. 

The  Hardy  Professor  of  Political  Science — 

J.  A.  Corry,  LL.B.,  B.C.L.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor — J.  C.  Cameron,  M.Com.  (Head  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Section). 

Associate  Professor — L.  G.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  C.A. 

Assistant  Professor — K.  G.  Crawford,  M.A. 

(Director  of  the  Institute  of  Local  Government). 

Assistant  Professor — C.  H.  Curtis,  M.A. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Students  taking  one  course  only  in  this  Department  may  choose 
Economics  4 or  Politics  2. 

2.  The  Department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science  may  be  re- 
garded as  a double  department  for  purposes  of  the  Pass  Course  and  stu- 
dents may  select  either  one  or  boxh  of  Economics  and  Politics  as  special 
subjects.  Groups  may  be  made  up  as  follows: 


* Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance,  Ottawa. 
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(i)  Economics  4,  10,  12. 

(ii)  Politics  2,  30,  36  or  37. 

(iii)  Economics  4,  Politics  2,  and  one  of  Economics  10,  12,  13,  Poli- 
tics 30,  32,  36. 

For  entrance  to  courses  numbered  10  or  higher,  the  student  must 
qualify  by  obtaining  Grade  B in  the  prerequisite  course. 

3.  Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Honours  Course  must 
have  at  least  Grade  B standing  in  Economics  4 (for  Economics)  or 
Politics  2 (for  Politics). 

4.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Science  see  page  60. 

5.  For  purposes  of  the  Honours  Course,  the  Department  of  Political 
and  Economic  Science  may  be  regarded  as  a double  department;  a stu- 
dent may  take  a Major  in  Economics  and  a Minor  in  Politics,  or  a Major 
in  Politics  and  a Minor  in  Economics. 

(a)  For  Honours  in  Economics  (with  History,  Philosophy  or  Ma- 
thematics as  Minor)  a student  takes  twelve  courses  as 
follows:  Economics  4,  Politics  2,  Economics  10,  lla,  12,  14,  15, 
20,  21,  22,  25  and  three  Reading  courses.  Economics  Rl,  R2,  R3. 
For  Honours  in  Economics  (with  Politics  as  Minor)  a student 
takes  twelve  courses  as  follows:  Economics  4,  10,  lla,  12, 
14,  15,  20,  21,  22,  25,  three  Reading  courses.  Economics  Rl,  R2, 
R3,  and  an  additional  course  in  History,  Philosophy  or  Mathe- 
matics. 

For  Honours  in  Politics  (with  History,  Philosophy  or  Mathema- 
tics as  Minor)  a student  takes  twelve  courses  as  follows: 
Politics  2,  Economics  4,  Politics  30,  32,  34,  36,  39,  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  Department,  Economics  22  and  Politics  33 
together,  three  Reading  courses.  Politics  Rl,  R2,  R3,  and 
Philosophy  18.  For  Honours  in  Politics  (with  Economics  as 
Minor)  a student  takes  twelve  courses  as  follows:  Politics  2, 
30,  32,  34,  36,  37,  39,  Economics  22  and  Politics  33,  three 
Reading  courses  (Politics  Rl,  R2,  R3)  and  an  additional  course 
in  History  or  Philosophy. 

(b)  Five  courses  for  Minor  in  Philosophy,  History  or  Mathematics, 
approved  by  the  Department. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree: 
With  Economics  as  Major  and  Politics  as  Minor:  English  1,  2; 
one  of  Philosophy  1,  Latin  1,  Mathematics  1;  one  of  French  1, 

5 German  1,  Greek  1;  one  science;  one  free  option. 
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With  Politics  as  Major  and  Economics  as  Minor:  English  1,  2; 
Philosophy  1;  Latin  1 or  Mathematics  1;  one  of  French  1,  Ger- 
man 1,  Greek  1;  a science. 

With  Economics  or  Politics  as  Major  and  Philosophy  as  Minor: 
English  1,  2;  one  of  French  1,  Greek  1,  German  1;  Latin  1 or 
Mathematics  1;  one  science;  one  free  option. 

With  Economics  or  Politics  as  Major  and  History  as  Minor: 
English  1,  2;  one  of  Philosophy  1,  Latin  1,  Mathematics  1;  one 
of  French  1,  German  1,  Greek  1;  one  science;  one  free  option. 
With  Economics  or  Politics  as  Major  and  Mathematics  as 
Minor:  English  1,  2;  Philosophy  1;  one  of  French  1,  German  1, 
Greek  1;  one  science;  one  free  option. 

6.  For  Honours  in  Public  Administration  a student  takes: 

(a)  Politics  2,  30,  36,  37,  39,  and  three  Reading  courses.  Politics 
Rl,  R2,  R3. 

Economics  4,  10,  12,  and  any  two  of  Economics  13,  15,  11a  and 
29b;  one  further  course  in  Politics  or  Economics,  numbered 
10  or  over;  Philosophy  1,  2,  History  3. 

(b)  Six  compulsory  general  courses:  English  1,  2;. Latin  1 or  Ma- 
thematics 1;  one  of  French  1,  German  1,  Greek  1;  one  science; 
one  free  option. 

7.  Students  taking  Economics  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  the 
General  Honours  Course  must  take  Economics  4,  10,  12,  any  two  of 
Economics  13,  15,  11a  and  Commerce  51b  and  Economics  Reading 
course  1. 

Students  taking  Politics  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  the  General 
Honours  Course  must  take  Politics  2,  30,  32,  36,  37  and  Politics  Reading 
course  1. 

8.  A Minor  in  Economics  normally  consists  of  Economics  4,  10, 
12,  and  any  two  of  Economics  13,  15,  11a  and  Commerce  51b  • a Minor 
in  Politics  consists  of  Politics  2,  30,  32,  36,  37,  but  students  prepar- 
ing for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  (Type  A)  in  History  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  make  up  the  Minor  as  follows:  Economics  4, 
Politics  2,  Economics  10,  and  two  further  courses  in  Economics  or 
Politics. 


INSTITUTE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Institute  of  Local  Government  is  a branch  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  Its  purpose  is  to  giye  sustained 
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study  aud  analysis  to  the  problems  of'  local  government  including  the 
relations  between  the  municipalities  and  the  provincial  and  Dominion 
governments.  The  results  of  research  undertaken  by  it  will  be  made 
available  in  bulletins  as  occasion  warrants. 

The  Institute  will  also  publish  from  time  to  time  bulletins  con- 
taining data  of  interest  to  municipal  governments  and  generally  will 
act  as  a clearing  house  for  information  about  the  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  municipal  governments.  Instruction  in  local 
government  will  be  extended  and  students  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  posts  with  municipalities  will  find  association  with  the  In- 
stitute a useful  preparation. 


Courses  of  Instruction 
Economics 

Economics  3.  Economics  for  Applied  Science  Students. 

Professor  Cameron 

Economics  4.  Introduction  to  Economics. 

Economic  geography;  Economic  history,  especially  of  Europe; 
Regional  studies. 

Text-books; — 

Bartholomew  and  Lyde,  The  Oxford  Economic  Atlas  (Oxford 
University  Press,  1937).  Whitbeck  and  Finch,  Economic  Geo- 
graphy (McGraw-Hill,  1941).  Heaton,  Economic  History  of 
Europe  (Harper,  1936).  Extramural  students  will  be  required 
to  buy  additional  books. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at.  3. 

Professor  Knox. 


Economics  10.  Principles  of  Economics. 

A general  course  in  economic  analysis  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  develop  a working  knowledge  of  economic  principles  and 
their  application.  The  course  should  ordinarily  be  taken  at  the 
same  time  as  Economics  12. 

Prerequisite,  Grade  B in  Economics  4. 

Text-books : 

Garver  and  Hanson,  Principles  of  Economics  (Ginn  & Co.,  re- 
vised edition,  1937).  Mclsaac  and  Smith,  Economic  Analysis 
(Little,  Brown  & Co.,  Boston).  Assigned  readings. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  2.30. 

Professor  Curtis. 
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Economics  11a.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  statistics  in  the  fields  of  economics 
and  commerce. 

Text-book : 

Croxton  and  Cowden,  Applied  General  Statistics  (Prentice-Hall, 
1939). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

I Professor  McDougall. 

Economics  12.  Money,  Banking,  and  International  Trade. 

, Prerequisite,  Grade  B in  Economics  4. 

Text-books : 

! Chandler,  An  Introduction  to  Monetary  Theory  (Harper  and 

■ Bros.,  1940).  Ellsworth,  International  Economics  (Macmillan, 

1938).  Burgess,  The  Reserve  Banks  and  the  Money  Market 
(Harper  and  Bros.,  1936). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Professor  Knox. 

Economics  13.  Introduction  to  Accounting  and  Finance. 

An  introductory  study  of  accounting  method  with  a related  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  chief  problems  of  corporation  finanqe. 

Text-book : — 

Rorem  and  Kerrigan,  Accounting  Method  (McGraw-Hill). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  2.30. 

Professor  Macpherson. 

Economics  14.  Introduction  to  Accounting  and  Finance. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  Honours  students  whose  major  sub- 
ject is  Economics.  It  has  a weight  of  two  and  one-half  hours 
per  week.  Students  in  this  course  will  take  part  of  the  work  of 
Economics  13. 

Professor  Macpherson. 


Economics  15.  Modern  Economic  Theory. 

A brief  study  of  the  development  of  niodern  schools  of  economic 
thought  followed  by  discussion  of  the  theory  of  equilibrium. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  10. 
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Text-books : — 

Gray,  The  Development  of  Economic  Doctrine  (Longmans). 
Cassel,  Theory  of  Social  Economy  (Harcourt,  Brace). 
Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics  (Macmillan). 

Joan  Robinson,  Theory  of  Imperfect  Competition  (Macmillan). 
Chamberlin,  Theory  of  Monopolistic  Competition  (Harvard 
University  Press). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Curtis. 


Economics  20.  Problems  of  Economic  Development. 

A seminar  course  dealing  with  the  economic  problems  of  a dynamic 
society.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  international  trade  and 
finance  and  to  the  Canadian  economy. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  15. 

References : 

Haberler,  Prosperity  and  Depression (heagne  of  Nations,  1941). 
Keynes,  General  Theory  of  Employment,  Interest,  and  Money 
(Macmillan,  1936).  Haberler,  Theory  of  International  Trade 
Hodge  & Co.,  1936). 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  2.30. 

- Professor  Knox. 


Economics  21.  Applied  Economics. 

A study  of  the  application  of  economic  theory  to  the  problems 
of  the  distribution  of  national  wealth  and  income  as  affected  by 
monopoly,  public  finance,  and  other  public  policies. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  15. 

Text-book : 

Pigou,  Economics  of  Welfare  (Macmillan) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10,  Corrimerce 
Building. 

Professor  Curtis. 


Economics  22.  Socialism. 

A study  of  the  economic  principles  involved  in  the  allocation  of 
economic  resources  in  socialist  and  other  directed  economies. 
A seminar  course  one  hour  per  week  open  only  to  Honours  stu- 
dents taking  a major  in  Economics. 

Assigned  readings. 

^ Hours  to  he  arranged. 


Professor  Curtis. 
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Economics  23.  Labour  Problems. 

This  course  will  endeavour  to  cover  the  main  economic  and  social 
forces  which  give  rise  to  labour  problems,  and  the  attitudes  of 
employers,  employees  and  the  public  thereto. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  10,  and  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Text: 

R.  A.  Lester,  Economics  of  Labor  (Macmillan),  and  assigned 
readings. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  3.30. 

Professor  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Economics  25.  Economic  History. 

A study  of  recent  economic  history  with  especial  reference  to 
North  America.  A seminar  course  one  hour  per  week  open  only 
to  Honours  students  taking  a major  in  Economics. 

Assigned  Readings. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 

Professor  Knox. 


Economics  28b.  Economics  of  Transportation. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  course  will  be  in  the  economics  of  rail- 
way transportation  in  Canada. 

Text-book : 

R.  A.  C.  Henry  et  al,  Railway  Freight  Rates  in  Canada  (Ottawa, 
King’s  Printer,  1939).  W.  T.  Jackman,  Economic  Principles  of 
Transportation  (Toronto,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1935). 
D.  P.  Locklin,  Economics  of  Transportation  (Chicago,  Business 
Publications  Inc.,  1935). 

Assigned  Readings. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  McDougall. 

Reading  Courses  in  Economics: 

R 1.  Economic  History  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

R 2.  Contemporary  Economic  Interpretations. 

R 3.  Thesis. 

Students  registered  in  any  of  these  reading  courses  should  obtain 
the  syllabus  of  readings  and  instructions  from  the  Department. 
Thesis  topics  are  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  members  of 
the  Department. 
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Economics  100.  Economic  Problems  of  the  Canadian  Economy. 


A seminar  course  in  the  application  of  economic  analysis  to  spe- 
cific problems  of  the  Canadian  economy  such  as  problems  of 
particular  industries,  growth  and  fiuctuation,  monetary  control, 
international  trade  and  tariffs. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 


Professor  Knox. 


Economics  101.  Public  Finance. 


A study  of  the  theoretical  and  administrative  problems  of  public 
finance  with  emphasis  on  the  division  of  the  national  income  be- 
tween “private”  and  “public”  uses  and  the  effects  of  these  uses 
on  the  size  of  the  national  income. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Curtis. 


Directed  Special  Studies. 

In  Monopolies,  Public  Control  of  Business,  Public  Finance,  and 
Local  Government. 

Professor  Curtis. 

In  Economic  History,  Business  Cycles  and  International  Trade 
and  Finance. 

Professor  Knox. 

N.B.  Graduate  students  from  other  universities  may  select  also 
certain  undergraduate  courses. 

Politics  2.  Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 

A comparative  survey  of  the  structure  of  present  day  governments 
and  the  effect  on  them  of  the  expansion  of  governmental  functions  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

Text  to  be  announced, 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10, 

Professor  Corry. 

Politics  30.  Canadian  Government  and  Constitutional  Lavv» 

A critical  study  of  the  governmental  institutions  of  Canada  and 
in  particular  of  the  British  North  America  Act  and  the  federal 
system. 
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Text-books : — 

Dawson,  Constitutional  Issues  in  Canada  (Oxford).  Selected 
Cases  from  Cameron,  The  Canadian  Constitution  and  the  Jw- 
dicial  Committee.  Selected  Readings  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations  and  from  the 
Appendices  thereto.  Assigned  Readings. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Corry. 


Politics  32.  Modern  Political  Thought. 

A survey  of  political  thought  since  Machiavelli. 

Text-books ; 

Sabine,  A History  of  Political  Theory  (Henry  Holt  & Co.). 
Assigned  Readings. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Corry. 


Politics  33.  British  Constitutional  Law. 

The  effect  of  current  developments  in  government  on  the  maiii 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution. 

Text- books: 

Jennings,  The  Law  and  the  Constitution  (2nd  ed.),  University 
of  London  Press).  Assigned  Readings. 

One  hour  a week;  hour  to  he  arranged. 

Professor  Corry. 


Politics  34.  International  Politics. 

This  course  is  identical  with  History  27.  Students  will  take  the 
lectures  and  examination  in  History  27. 

Politics  36.  Politics  of  Democracy. 

A survey  of  democratic  processes  with  reference  to  the  role  of 
political  parties  and  of  group  activity  generally. 

Text-book : — 

Herring,  The  Politics  of  Democracy  (Norton).  Assigned  Read- 
ings. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Professor  Corry. 
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Politics  37.  Public  Administration. 

The  impJementing  of  public  policy  through  administration  and 
the  relationships  thereby  created  between  the  administration  and 
public. 

Texts  to  be  announced. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  Corry. 

Politics  39.  Municipal  Government. 

A survey  of  functions  and  administration  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  its  place  in  the  structure  of  Canadian  government. 
Assigned  Readings. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10  a.m. 

Professor  K.  G.  Crawford. 

Reading  Courses  in  Politics: 

R 1.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Bagehot,  The  English  Constitution  (Oxford).  F.  A.  Ogg, 
English  Government  and  Politics  (Macmillan).  H.  J.  Laski, 
Parliamentary  Government  in  England  (Allen).  Jennings, 
Cabinet  Government  (Cambridge).  3 Parliament  (Cam- 
bridge). K.  B.  Smellie,  One  Hundred  Years  of  British  Gov- 
ernment ( Duckworth ) . 

R 2.  The  British  Commonwealth. 

Dawson,  Development  of  Dominion  Status  (Oxford).  Wheare, 
The  Statute  of  Westminster  and  Dominion  Status  (Oxford). 
Walker,  The  British  Empire  (Oxford).  Chatham  House  Group, 
The  British  Empire  (2nd  ed.)  (Oxford). 

R 3.  Thesis. 

Subject  to  be  selected  after  consultation  with  members  of  the 
Department. 


Commerce  and  Administration 

(See  also  calendar  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration). 

Commerce  50a.  Industrial  Management. 

A study  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  management  in 
industry. 

Text:  Lansburgh  and  Spriegel,  Industrial  Management  (Wiley). 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  2.30. 

Professor  Cameron. 
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Commerce  51b.  Personneil  Administration. 

A study  of  labour  problems,  policies  and  procedures  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  business  enterprise. 

Text:  Watkins  and  Dodd,,  The  Managenicni  of  Labor  Relations 
(McGraw-Hill). 

Monday  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  2.30. 

Professor  Cameron. 


Commerce  52b.  Principles  of  Marketing. 

A study  of  marketing  functions,  organization  and  policies  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  business  man. 

Text-book : 

Phillips,  Marketing  (Houghton-Mifflin) . Learned,  Problems  in 
Marketing  ( McGraw-Hill ) . 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11. 

Professor  C.  H.  Curtis. 


Commerce  54.  Business  Finance. 

A study  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  corporate  enterprise, 
throughout  its  life  cycle. 

Prerequisites — Economics  12  and  Commerce  63. 

General  Reading: 

Buchanan,  N.  S.,  The  Economics  of  Corporate  Enterprise 
(Holt).  Dewing,  Financial  Policy  of  Corporations  (Ronald 
Press).  Lincoln,  Applied  Business  Finance,  (McGraw-Hill). 
Guthman,  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  (Prentice-Hall). 
Crumbaker,  Organizing  and  Financing  a Modem  Business 
(Wylie).  Gerstenberg,  Financial  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment ( Prentice-Hall ) . 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  11. 

Professor  McDougall. 

Commerce  59.  Business  Investigation  and  Research. 

An  introduction  to  research  methods.  The  student  is  required 
to  select  a topic  and,  under  direction,  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  it. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 

Professor  McDougall. 
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Commerce  60.  Commercial  Law. 

A study  of  the  elements  of  commercial  law,  including  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  contract  and  agency  and  the  law  re- 
lating to  sale  of  goods,  negotiable  instruments,  partnerships  and 
companies. 

General  Reading: 

Anson,  Law  of  Contracts  (Clarendon  Press).  Jenks,  Book  of 
English  Law  (John  Murray). 

Special  topics: 

Anger,  Digest  of  Canadian  Mercantile  Law  (Canadian  Law  List 
Company).  Caporn,  Cases  on  Contract  (Stevens  and  Sons).  Fal- 
conbridge.  Law  of  Negotiable  Instruments  in  Canada  (Ryer- 
son).  Fraser,  Handbook  on  Canadian  Companies  (Carswell). 
The  [Dominion]  Companies  Act,  193 U,  S.C.  1934,  Chapter  33. 
The  [Ontario]  Companies  Act,  R.S.O.  1937,  Chapter  251. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Smails. 


Commerce  63.  Elements  of  Accounting 

An  introductory  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  account- 
ing. This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  proceeding 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  commerce.  Arts  candidates  who  are 
interested  in  accounting  may  register  in  Economics  13. 

Text-book : 

Smails  and  Walker,  Accounting  Principles  and  Practice,  5th  ed, 
(Ryerson). 

Texts  for  extramural  students:  Walker,  Accounting  Principles 
and  Bookkeeping  Procedure,  Introductory  and  Advanced 
Courses  (Gregg  Publishing  Co.). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Macpherson. 

Commerce  64.  Intermediate  Accounting. 

A course  in  which  the  studies  of  Commerce  63  are  carried  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  and  some  further  problems  are  considered. 

Reading: 

Smails  and  Walker,  Accounting  Principles  and  Practice  5th 
ed.  (Ryerson).  Paton,  Essentials  of  Accounting  (Macmillan). 
Finney,  Principles  of  Accounting,  Vols.  I and  II  (Prentice- 
Hall). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 

Professor  Smails. 
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Commerce  66a.  Cost  Accounting. 

This  course  presents  the  principles  and  methods  of  cost  account- 
ing. 

Dohr,  Inghram,  and  Love,  Cost  Accounting  (Ronald). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Smails. 


Commerce  67b.  Auditing  and  Internal  Check. 

A study  of  systems  of  internal  check,  the  functions  of  internal 
and  external  auditors,  and  audit  procedure  generally. 

Reading:  Smails,  Auditing,  3rd.  ed.  (Pitman).  Montgomery, 
Auditing  Theory  and  Practice,  6th.  ed.  (Ronald). 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Smails. 


POLITICS,  SEE  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 
PSYCHOLOGY,  SEE  PHILOSOPHY,  MENTAL  AND  MORAL. 


RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 

Professor — Rev.  H.  A.  Kent,  E.D.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.A., 
F.A.G.S. 

Lecturer — Rev.  S.  MacLean  Gilmour,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Religious  Knowledge  1.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

The  beginnings  of  Hebrew  literature;  ballads;  war-songs;  folk- 
lore and  Saga;  historical  prose;  the  literary  sources  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  and  historical  books;  the  origin  and  development  of  pro- 
phecy; Hebrew  poetry  and  wisdom  literature;  the  Apocryphal 
and  Apocalyptic  writings.  Hebrew  political  history  down  to  the 
Maccabean  period,  and  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  the 
surrounding  nations  of  antiquity. 

(Offered  in  1946-1947,  but  not  in  1945-1946). 

Religious  Knowledge  2.  New  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

Origin  of  New  Testament  writings:  Codices  and  Manuscripts;  the 
Latin  Bible;  the  English  Versions;  the  Gospels  studied  as  the 
literary  sources  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  the  Synoptic  and  Jo- 
hannine  Problems;  the  life  and  letters  of  St.  Paul;  the  Christian 
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Apocalypses;  the  social  and  religious  conditions  in  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century. 

(Offered  in  1945-1946,  but  not  in  1946-1947). 

Text-books : 

Moffatt,  New  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Nock,  St. 
Paul  (Home  University  Library).  Scott,  The  Literature  of 
the  New  Testament  (Columbia  University  Press).  Other  read- 
to  be  assigned. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  at  1.30  p.m. 

Principal  Kent. 

Religious  Knowledge  3.  The  Chief  Living  Religions  of  theWoriJ). 

The  history,  principles,  practices,  and  sacred  literature  of 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Sikhism,  Confucianism,  Shinto,  Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism,  Islam  and  Christianity;  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  various  faiths;  their  present  vitality;  areas 
of  possible  or  actual  conflict  and  cooperation. 

Text-books : 

Hume,  The  World’s  Living  Religions  (Scribner’s)  ; Ballou,  World 
Bible  (Viking). 

(Offered  in  1945-1946,  but  not  in  1946-1947). 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  10. 

Dr.  Gilmour. 

Religious  Know^ledge  4.  Christianity  Within  Western  Civilization. 

The  impact  of  Christianity  on  the  political,  economic,  social, 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world;  the 
effect  of  Christianity  on  social  relations,  political  theory,  educa- 
tion, scholarship  and  literature  during  the  mediaeval  period; 
the  social  effects  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Reformations; 
Christianity  and  the  expansion  of  European  peoples  after  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World;  Christianity  and  its  environment 
in  modern  times;  the  strength  and  weakness  of  present-day 
Christianity;  the  challenge  to  Christianity  of  new  paganisms. 

Prerequisite:  Religious  Knowledge  2 or  3. 

(Offered  in  1946-1947,  but  not  in  1945-1946). 


ROMAN  HISTORY,  GREEK  AND,  SEE  CLASSICS. 
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KUSSIAN 

Instructor — Valentina  Krotkov,  M.A, 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Russian  A.  Elementary  Russian. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  the  common  vocabulary, 
the  fundamental  grammatical  structure  of  the  Russian  language  and 
a brief  introduction  to  Russian  literature.  As  this  is  an  introductory 
course,  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  is  required. 

Text-books : — * 

Anna  Semeonoff,  A new  Russian  Gy’ammar  (Dutton  & Co.). 
Geo.  Patrick,  Elementary  Russian  Reader  (Pitman  Publ.). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9. 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor — J.  H.  Brovedani,  D-es-L. 

Assistant  Professor— A.  B.  Minor,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Regulations  and  Announcements 

1.  Spanish  A may  be  counted  towards  a Pass  degree,  or  as  an  op- 
tional course  on  Honours  Courses  in  subjects  other  than  Spanish.  It  may 
not  be  counted  towards  a Major  or  Minor  in  Spanish.  Students  who 
enter  the  University  without  Matriculation  in  Spanish  and  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  this  subject  may  complete  their  programme  of  work  in  the 
usual  time  by  taking  Spanish  A during  their  first  winter  session  and 
Spanish  i in  the  following  summer. 

2.  Spanish  A is  a prerequisite  to  Spanish  1,  and  Spanish  1 is  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses. 

3.  Students  making  Spanish  one  of  the  three  main  subjects  on 
the  Pass  Course  will  take  A,  1,  2,  or  6 (with  Spanish  Matriculation  1,  2, 
and  6 or  10). 

4.  The  Honours  Course  in  Spanish  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  courses  for  Major: 

Seven  courses,  Spanish  1,  2,  10,  22,  24,  29  or  30,  Italian  1,  with 
two  supporting  courses  to  be  selected  from  the  following  four: 
Latin  2,  French  2,  an  Honours  course  in  English,  and  His- 
tory 24. 
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On  the  Course  for  Honours  the  rnarks  in  Italian  will  he  averaged 
with  those  of  the  advanced  courses  in  Spanish. 

Three  Reading  courses  in  Spanish,  R 1,  R 2,  R 3. 

(b)  Five  courses"  for  Minor  in  French,  German,  English,  or  Latin. 

(c)  Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree : 
With  French  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  Latin  1,  Philosophy  1, 
one  science,  one  free  option. 

With  German  as  Minor;  English  1,  2,  Latin  1,  Philosophy  1, 
one  science,  one  free  option. 

With  English  as  Minor:  Latin  1,  French  1 or  German  1 or 
Greek  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science,  two  free  options. 

With  Latin  as  Minor:  English  1,  2,  French  1 or  German  1 or 
Greek  1,  Philosophy  1,  one  science,  one  free  option. 

(d)  Two  general  examinations  in  the  Major  subject. 

5.  High  School  Specialist  Certificate  in  French  and  Spanish. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Examinations  for  the 
Specialist  Course  in  French  and  Spanish  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  take  for  degree: 

. Seven  lecture  courses  in  Spanish — 1,  2,  10,  22,  24,  29,  30. 

Seven  lecture  courses  in  French:  Details  on  page  129. 

Spanish  Reading  courses  1 and  2 and  a Reading  course  in 
French,  or, 

Spanish  Reading  course  1 and  two  Reading  courses  in  French. 

Six  compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree : 
English  1,  2,  Latin  1,  2,  Philosophy  1,  a science. 

One  general  examination  in  each  of  French  and  Spanish. 

6.  For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships  in  Spanish  see  p.  59. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Spanish  A.  Elementary  Spanish. 

Prescribed  texts: 

Hugo’s  Spanish  System  (Tech.  Supp.).  Spanish  Review  Notes, 
Revised  Edition,  (Tech.  Supp.).  Hugo’s  Spanish  Verbs  (Tech. 
Supp.).  Castillo  and  Sparkman,  Graded  Spanish  Readers 
(Heath).  Castillo  and  Sparkman,  Primer  as  lecturas  espanolas 
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(Heath).  Barlow  and  Steel,  Noche  oscura  en  Lima  (Croft). 
Martinez  Sierra,  Rosina  es  frdgil  (Heath). 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  9. 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  9. 
Professor  Brovedani  and  Dr.  Minor. 

Spanish  1.  Intermediate  Spanish. 

Prerequisite — Spanish  Matriculation,  or  Spanish  A. 

Prescribed  texts : 

Cano,  La  Vida  de  un  picaro  (Macmillan).  Ramsey,  Spanish 
Grammar  (Holt) ; Kasten-Silva,  Lecturas  Modernas  (Harper) ; 
Cano  and  Saenz,  Easy  Spanish  Plays  (Heath)  ; Oteyza,  El 
Diablo  Blanco  (Macmillan)  ; Martinez  Sierra,  Sueho  de  una 
noche  de  agosto  (Holt). 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9. 

Professor  Brovedani  and  Dr.  Minor. 


Spanish  2.  Advanced  Spanish. 

Prescribed  texts: 

Ramsey,  Spanish  Grammar  (Holt)  ; R.  Leon,  Las  nihas  de  mis 
ojos  (Heath)  ; Blest  Gana,  Martin  Rivas  (Heath)  ; Martinez 
Sierra,  Cancion  de  Cuna  (Heath);  Valdes,  Jose  (Heath); 
Quinteros,  Doha  Clarines  y Manana  de  Sol  (Heath). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10, 
and  two  practice  hours. 

Professor  Brovedani. 

Spanish  6.  Commercial  Spanish.  Reading  of  Spanish  Prose. 

Prescribed  texts: 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1. 

Whittem  and  Andrade,  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence 
(Heath)  ; Davis,  Lecturas  Comer  dales  (Black)  ; Camba,  La 
Rana  Viajera  (Heath) ; Valdes,  Sinfonia  Pastoral  (Am.  Book 
Co.);  Gallegos,  Doha  Barbara  (Croft);  Coester,  Cuentos  de  la 
America  Espahola  (Ginn). 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  10. 


Dr.  Minor. 
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Spanish  10.  Modern  Authors. 

Prescriber  texts : 

Alarcon,  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos  (Holt)  ; Valdes,  La  Her- 
mann San  Sulpicio  (Ginn)  ; Quinteros,  Comedia  y drama  (Mac- 
millan; Blasco  Ibanez,  La  Barraca  (Holt);  Valera,  Juanita  la 
Larga  (Century)  ; Espronceda,  El  Estudiante  de  Salamanca 
(Ginn)  ; Barja,  Autores  Modernos  (Tech.  Supp.)  ; Ford,  Spanish 
Composition  (Heath),  Part  II. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9. 

Professor  Brovedani  and  Dr.  Minor. 

Spanish  22.  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  Advanced  Composition. 
Lope,  Tirso,  Alarcon,  Calderon. 

Offered  in  1945-46. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10. 

Professor  Brovedani  and  Dr.  Minor. 
Spanish  24.  Cervantes  y la  Novela  de  Costumbres. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Reserved  for  Honours  students. 

Monday,  Wednesday^  and  Friday  at  10. 

Professor  Brovedani  and  Dr.  Minor. 

Spanish  29.  La  Novela  Realista  y El  Teatro  Moderno. 

Offered  in  1945-46. 

Reserved  for  Honours  students. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 

Professor  Brovedani. 

Spanish  30.  Renaissance  and  the  Romantic  Period.  The  Picar- 
esque Novel. 

Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

Reserved  for  Honours  students. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 

Professor.  Brovedani. 

R.  1.  Autores  Modernos. 

R.  2.  Autores  Clasicos. 

R.  3.  Literatura  Hispano-americana. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Lecture  courses  and  Directed  Special  Studies  will  be  offered  aa 
needed. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 


1.  In  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  candidate’s  grasp  of  the  prescribed  subjects 
and  upon  his  ability  to  work  with  some  independence,  particularly  in 
the  field  represented  by  his  Directed  Special  Studies  and  the  content  of 
his  Thesis.  A reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  a decided 
advantage. 

2.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  awarded  in  recognition  of  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a Course  of  intensive  study  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

This  work  includes  the  following:  ’ 

I.  Directed  Special  Studies  (with  reports,  essays,  and  confer- 
ences, as  required  by  the  Department  concerned),  together  with  a 
Thesis  embodying  the  results  of  research  or  investigation. 

11.  Advanced  courses,  normally  two  in  number.  Graduate  stu- 
dents taking  courses  open  also  to  undergraduates  will  be  required 
to  do  additional  work  in  such  courses. 

The  weight  of  work  required  is  that  of  a full  academic  year,  of 
which  ordinarily  half  is  represented  by  the  Directed  Special  Studies  and 
Thesis. 

The  Department  may  require  the  candidate  to  attend  certain  lec- 
tures cognate  to  the  Course  of  study. 

3.  A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  have  taken 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  first  or  second  class  honours.  The 
Department  concerned  may,  however,  recommend  that  any  application 
be  not  accepted. 

4.  Application  for  permission  to  become  a candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  session.  Applicants  who  are  not  graduates 
of  Queen’s  University  must  send  official  certificates  giving  full  details 
of  their  previous  academic  training,  including  courses  taken  and  grades 
received,  together  with  a marked  Calendar  showing  the  content  of  the 
courses.  All  applicants  must  specify  the  field  in  which  they  desire  to 
carry  on  their  studies. 

5.  The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  will  deal  with  the  applica- 
tions of  candidates  and  the  prescriptions  of  work  officially  proposed  for 
each. 
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6.  All  candidates  must  take  the  following  final  examinations: 

I.  Written  examinations : 

(a)  on  all  courses  prescribed, 

(b)  on  the  Directed  Special  Studies. 

The  minimum  standing  required  in  each  of  these  examinations 

is  that  of  second  class  honours. 

II.  An  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  Thesis  submitted. 

The  Chairman  of  each  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  appointed 

by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies.  This  Board  will  include : 

(a)  at  least  two  members  of  the  Department  concerned, 

(b)  at  least  two  other  members  of  the  University  staff  to 

be  selected  by  the  Department  concerned. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  spring 
convocation  must  submit  three  typed  copies  of  his  Thesis  to  the 
Registrar  not  later  than  April  20th. 

7.  The  fees  charged  are  as  follows:  Sessional  fee,  $110.00;  Student 
Interest  fees,  $23.00;  Laboratory  and  Library  fee,  $10.  Students  work- 
ing in  Science  departments  will  pay,  in  addition,  a Laboratory  deposit 
of  $10.00.  (See  page  53). 

8.  Except  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies,  candidates  are  required  to  do  all  the  work  for  the  Master’s 
degree  in  residence. 

GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAMINATIONS 

“Queen’s  University  welcomes  the  submission  of  Graduate  Record 
Examination  scores  by  any  student  applying  for  a scholarship  and 
for  admission  to  graduate  work.  This  examination  requires  no  special 
preparation.  It  is  intended  as  an  additional  measure  of  the  candidate’s 
general  preparation.  For  information  regarding  the  examination  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  US7  West 
59th  Street  New  York  City.  The  fee  for  the  examination  is  $3.00.” 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  University  accepts  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  only 
when  it  is  satisfied  that  the  Departments  concerned  are  in  a position 
to  give  the  Course  adequate  attention  and  that  the  candidate  is  qualified 
to  undertake  the  work. 

A statement  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Course  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


DEGREES  AWARDED  MAY,  1944,  AND  OCTOBER,  1944 


honorary  degrees 

Degree  of  LiL.D. 

John  George  Althouse 
George  Cecil  Bateman 
Robert  Chambers 
Angus  Lewis  Macdonald 
Bernard  Thomas  McGhie 
Chalmers  Jack  Mackenzie 

Degree  of  D.D.  . 

James  Brown  McMaster  Armour 
Peter  Thomas  Pilkey 

DEGREES  BY  EXAMINATION 


Helen  J.  Brown,  B.A. 

F.  W.  Gibson,  B.A 

C.  J.  Gogek,  B.Sc.  

J.  R.  Hoffman,  B.A.  ... 
J.  Manning,  B.A 

D.  R.  MacKenzie,  B.A. 

M.  MacLure,  B.A 

*J.  T.  Parkhill,  B.A.  . 

*R.  B.  Ross,  B.A.  

M.  W.  Steinberg,  B.A. 
*G.  D.  Thorn,  B.Sc.  . 
T.  S.  Webster,  B.A.  . 


Degree  of  M.A. 

Saint  John, 

New  Brunswick 

Kingston,  Ontario 

Kingston,  Ontario 

Montreal,  Quebec 

Kemptville,  Ontario 

Neepawa,  Manitoba 

St.  Peter’s  Bay, 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Saint  John, 

New  Brunswick 

Embro,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Fort  William,  Ontario 


Degree  of  B.A.  (Honours) 


Babion,  R.  G.  (History,  1st  class  Honours)  Fort  William,  Ontario 

*Bachrach,  J.  (Chemistry,  2nd  class  Honours) . .South  Bend,  Indiana 
Barnsley,  R.  H.  (Biology.  2nd  class  Honours).  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Blyth,  C.  R.  (Mathematics,  1st  class  Honours)  Guelph,  Ontario 
Boucher,  W.  Dorothy  (Biochemistry,  2nd  class 

Honours)  Kingston,  Ontario 

Bradley,  R.  A.  (Mathematics,  1st  class 

Honours)  Kingston,  Ontario 

*Carscallen,  D.  A.  (Biology,  2nd  class 

Honours)  : Enterprise,  Ontario 

Curtis,  E.  Claire  (Biology,  1st  class  Honours) ...Warkworth,  Ontario 
Elliott,  C.  M.  (Mathematics,  2nd  class 

Honours)  Belleville,  Ontario 

Eskin,  Thelma  (Biochemistry,  1st  class 

Honours)  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Foord,  Esme  N.  (Psychology,  1st  class 

Honours)  Kamloops, 

British  Columbia 

Hough,  Phyllis  M.  (English,  2nd  class 
Honours)  Napanee,  Ontario 

^Indicates  graduates  of  October,  1944. 
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Jack,  A.  B.  (History,  2nd  class  Honours)  Peterborough,  Ontario 

Jackson,  M.  Shirley  (Biochemistry,  2nd  class 

Honours)  Kingston,  Ontario 

Jewett,  Pauline  M.  (Politics,  1st  class 

Honours)  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Kidd,  W.  R.  (English,  2nd  class  Honours)  Kingston,  Ontario 

*King,  J.  C.  (English,  3rd  class  Honours)  Toronto,  Ontario 

Lucas,  A.  (English,  2nd  class  Honours)  Cobourg,  Ontario 

*McGugan,  Mary  C.  (Classics,  1st  class 

Honours)  Mount  Brydges,  Ontario 

McGuire,  Gladys  C.  (English,  2nd  class 

Honours)  Tweed,  Ontario 

McIntosh,  D.  C.  (Biology,  1st  class  Honours). ..Ottawa,  Ontario 
McKillop,  I.  Nancy  (History,  2nd  class 

Honours)  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 

Macleod,  Mary  E.  (Mathematics,  2nd  class 

Honours)  Alexandria,  Ontario 

Paterson,  Mary  K.  (General  Honours,  English, 

French,  German,  2nd  class  Honours)  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Phin,  K.  G.  (Psychology,  1st  class  Honours) Whitby,  Ontario 

Porteous,  I.  Joan  (English,  2nd  class 

Honours)  Kitchener,  Ontario 

Ready,  V.  S.  (History,  1st  class  Honours)  Perth,  Ontario 

Slack,  J.  B.  (History,  2nd  class  Honours) Lansdowne,  Ontario 

Smale,  H.  R.  (General  Honours,  History, 

Economics,  Philosophy,  2nd  class  Honours)  ...Bowmanville,  Ontario 
Smith,  M.  Elizabeth  (English,  2nd  class 

Honours)  Kingston,  Ontario 

Steinberg,  I.  V.  (Chemistry,  2ndr  class 

Honours)  Ottawa,  Ontario 

van  Berkum,  Elseke  I.  (Specialist  Course, 

French  and  English,  2nd  class  Honours)  Fenwick,  Ontario 

Degree  of  B-A.  (Pass) 

*Abraham,  Margaret  E.  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Amsel,  A Outremont,  Quebec 

*Andress,  G.  M Valleyfield,  Quebec 

* Barker,  Ruth  A.  Almonte,  (Ontario 

Beeman,  Patricia  C Portsmouth,  Ontario 

* Begley,  L.  L Kingston,  Ontario 

*Berlind,  Miriam  S Westmount,  Quebec 

*Bilsky,  L Ottawa,  Ontario 

Black,  J.  A. Kingston,  Ontario 

Blair,  M.  Helen  Perth,  Ontario 

Booking,  T^  E.  Kingston,  Ontario 

*Bradley,  N.  F.  Lennoxville,  Quebec 

* Brown,  Joyce  C Ottawa,  Ontario 

*Brown,  S.  A.  W Montreal,  Quebec 

* Campbell,  Ethel  M.  Proton  Station,  Ontario 

*Carty,  Margaret  B Kingston,  Ontario 

* Cassidy,  C.  A Orillia,  Ontario 

*Charron,  Dorothy  M.  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Cohen,  A . ..  Montreal,  Quebec 

*Cole,  Florence  R Verdun,  Quebec 

*Cole,  Sister  Zelda  A.  Belleville,  Ontario 

*Collins,  Sister  Mary  A.  Belleville,  Ontario 

*Conway,  L.  D Montreal,  Quebec 
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*Cridland,  Evelyn  M 

Cunningham,  Camilla  M. 

Davis,  Inez  A 

*Dyke,  Alice  E 

Ewers,  Helen  R 

*Fraser,  Helen  R. 

Garbutt,  Elizabeth  W.  

*Garson,  Freda  L 

^Greenwood,  C 

*Grinstad,  Viveke  S. 
Hodge,  Jean  S. 

Howe,  P.  E.  

*Hunter,  Winnifred  S. 

*Ivey,  Iris  T.  

Jacobsen,  J.  H. 

Jamieson,  K.  F.  

Johnston,  D.  W.  

Jones,  Marjorie  J.  

Lake,  Helen  A.  

Lano-ley,  Olive  M 

Lloyd,  Berna  B.  

*Malcolm,  Isabelle  J.  

Mann,  Margaret  E 

Mark,  H.  R 

*Martin,  Harriet  L. 
Martin,  Helen  L. 

Melvin,  Jean  Mary  S 

Merritt,  Constance  W.  

*Mikel,  A.  C 

* Miller,  Margaret  A. 

Moidell,  S.  J.  

Mordy,  B ^ 

MorpJiy.  Doris  M.  

Macartney,  G.  A 

*Macdonell,  Frances  H.  

*MacLeod,  D.  A.  

MacLeod,  Marjorie  L.  

McNeely,  Gena  M.  . 

*McNeill,  Lotta  L.  

McQuade,  Shirley  I.  . 

McWhinnie,  Doris  J 

McWhinnie,  Marion  E 

Noakes,  Sheila  M.  G.  

Palmer,  Betty  C.  

Parkinson,  Helen  L.  

Parmiter,  Vera  C 

* Patterson,  D.  E 

Patterson,  Margaret  L.  E. 
*Pearson,  Gwendolyn  L. 

Penney,  Kathleen  A.  P.  

*Percy,  A.  T.  

Pierce,  Margaret  E. 

Rauch,  B 

*Robertson,  J.  C.  

*Rodd,  Nora  K.  


St.  Williams,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Dunrobin,  Ontario 

Blind  River,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Renfrew,  Ontario 

Calgarv  Alberta 

Saint  John, 

New  Brunswick 

Milford  Bay,  Ontario 

Montreal,  Quebec 
Falconbridge,  Ontario 
Cochrane,  Ontario 
Peterborough,  Ontario 
Oshawa,  Ontario 
Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts, 

Quebec 

Maxville,  Ontario 

Guelph,  Ontario 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
Kingston,  Jamaica 

Fort  William,  Ontario 

Soperton,  Ontario 

Collingwood,  Ontario 

Richmond,  Ontario 
Coniston,  Ontario 
Utica,  New  York 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Kingston,  Ontario 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Kingston,  Ontario 
Outremont,  Quebec 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Kingston,  Ontario 
Sundridge,  Ontario 

Sudbury,  Ontario 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Kingston,  Ontario 
Norwood,  Ontario 

Fort  Erie  South,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 
Williamstown,  Ontario 
Williamstown,  Ontario 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 
..  Jordan,  Ontario 

Thornbury,  Ontario 

Rochester,  New  York 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Sutton  West,  Ontario 

Cochrane,  Ontario 

Lanark,  Ontario 
Seeley’s  Bay,  Ontario 
Montreal,  Quebec 
Tara,  Ontario 
. Windsor,  Ontario 
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Rowley,  Eleanor  L 

* Sachs,  Nancy  E.  

Scobbie,  Martha  K.  

Shields,  Dorothy  P 

*Snaden,  Jessie  

Spencley,  J.  B.  

Sterling:,  Ruth  A 

Straiten,  J.  S.  ... 

Strathy,  J.  R. 

Sutherland,  D.  B.  W.  

Theal,  Helen  G.  

Torrance,  P.  H.  

Waite,  A.  D.  

Walker,  D.  E 

Webb,  J.  C 

Whiteley,  F 

Whitmore,  Shirley  A.  

Whittier,  Alma  I.  

♦Wilkinson,  Dorothy  

Woodburn,  Rachel  E.  L.  . 
Woodcock,  Barbara  C.  D. 
Workman,  M.  C 


Montreal,  Quebec 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Stratford,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Hudson  Heights,  Quebec 

Richmond  Hill,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 
...Kapuskasing,  Ontario 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Grimsby,  Ontario 

North  Bay,  Ontario 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 

Creston,  British  Columbia 

Parham,  Ontario 

Pembroke,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Verdun,  Quebec 

Montreal  West,  Quebec 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Copper  Cliff,  Ontario 


Degree  of  B.Com. 


♦Berezin,  J.  T.  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Berry,  G.  C South  Mountain,  Ontario 

Blahey,  E.  D.  Timmins,  Ontario 

Bolton,  H.  L c Ottawa,  Ontario 

Bolton,  W.  B.  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Kilmer,  D.  G.  Aylmer,  Ontario 

Lambert,  Marie  Copper  Cliff,  Ontario 

Malach,  V.  W Port  Arthur,  Ontario 

♦Markey,  J.  A.  Kingston,  Onario 

Murphy,  T.  A.  H.  : Neepawa,  Manitoba 

McCaffrey,  H.  Emily  Russell,  Ontario 

Rutherford,  F.  A.  Regina,  Saskatchewan 

Smith,  Geraldine  E.  Port  Rowan,  Ontario 

♦Turmann,  H.  Kingston,  Ontario 

Whidden,  G.  Victoria,  British  Columbia 


Diploma  in  Laboratory  Technique 

Melville,  Margaret  M.,  M.A.  Cardinal,  Ontario 

Pierce,  Margaret  E Seeley's  Bay,  Ontario 
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